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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND PEACE 


Quincy WRIGHT 


University of Chicago 


O ONE CAN DOUBT the importance of organizing peace in the era 
N of the jet airplane and the hydrogen bomb. Whether world politics 

is viewed from the point of view of human welfare or of national 
interest, the prospect of war is appalling. No one can question that war 
with modern weapons would result in human misery and social disorder 
in wide areas. Few can doubt that general war would be followed for a 
long time by the reduction of economic levels of living and by a deteriora- 


tion of ethical, aesthetic, and intellectual standards. No nation can be 
certain that it would survive such a war as an independent entity. Demo- 
cratic nations can be moderately certain that their distinctive institutions 
would disappear or suffer long eclipse. Complicated institutions for main- 
taining liberty under law, indispensable to the dignity of man; for facilitat- 
ing freedom of discussion, indispensable to an enlightened public opinion; 
for establishing elections and representative legislatures, indispensable to 
the continuous adaptation of law to changing social conditions and opinions; 
and for balancing regional and functional authorities against one another, 
indispensable to the maintenance of many centers of initiative permitting 
experiment, choice, and progress — all such institutions are the product of 
long experience with values under conditions that do not change too rapidly 
or too drastically.1 Even if the state survived, such institutions would be 


1“The science of constructing a commonwealth, or renovating it, or reforming it, is, like 
every other experimental science, not to be taught a priori. Nor is it a short ex- 
perience that can instruct us in that practical science; because the real effects of 
moral causes are not always immediate; but that which in the first instance is 
prejudicial may be excellent in its remoter operation; and its excelience may arise 
even from the ill effects it produces in the beginning. The reverse also happens: 
and very plausible schemes, with very pleasing commencements, have often shameful 
and lamentable conclusions. . . . The science of government being, therefore so 
practical in itself, and intended for such practical purposes, a matter which requires 
experience, and even more experience than any person can gain in his whole life, 
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swept away under the necessity of maintaining discipline in a war which 
filled the country with spies, saboteurs, ruined cities, and desolated farms. 
Anarchy followed by totalitarianism was the consequence of such condi- 
tions in Russia after World War I and in China after World War II. 
Due process of law and freedom of opinion have been less respected in 
the United States, as a result of prolonged preparation for defense against 
such disasters during the “cold war.” ? 

Important as is the problem, its solution has baffled statesmanship. 
History has demonstrated that past civilizations, when faced by the problem 
which the world faces today, have failed to solve it, and have disappeared. 
Toynbee has pointed out how, in a score of instances, “heroic ages” of 
optimistic construction have been followed by “times of trouble” in which 
the stimulus of war among competing nations has developed more efficient 
technologies and more comprehensive organizations. As a result the 
number of states declined, the destructiveness of war increased, and the 
balance of power became less stable, until finally a bipolarization of power 
led to a series of gigantic wars undermining faith in the values of the 
civilization and leading either to a period of anarchy or to a universal 
state established by conquest. Such a state maintained by force in the 
hands of a central authority presently became vulnerable to decay and to 
destruction by oppressed minorities within or ambitious barbarians without.® 

Philosophy has wrestled with the problem, but has not succeeded in 
developing a universally accepted ideology capable of solving it. On the 
contrary, philosophers have often contributed to building allegiances to 
opposing ways of life by formulating each in a logical and persuasive 
ideology, thus rendering the struggle among organizations committed to 
different ideologies more bitter and destructive as each has utilized all 
available means to make its values universal. Philosophers with a more 
pragmatic and tolerant attitude, seeking to synthesize historic values and 
to emphasize the virtues of tolerance, understanding, tranquillity, and 
respect for personality, have been considered less patriotic than those 
who heroically demonstrate the superiority of their own values over those 
of their rivals, and less persuasive than those who have argued logically 


however sagacious and observing he may be, it is with infinite caution, that any man 
ought to venture upon pulling down an edifice, which has answered in any tolerable 
degree for ages the common purposes of society, or on building it up again, without 
having models and patterns of approved utility before his eyes.” Edmund Burke, 
Reflections on the French Revolution (1790) (Everyman ed.; New York: Dutton, 
1916), p. 58. “The life of the law has not been logic: it has been experience.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., The Common Law (Boston: Little, Brown, 1881). 

os Lan, National Security and Individual Freedom (New York: McGraw- 

ill, ). 

* Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (New York: Oxford University Press, 1934), I, 
51ff.; ibid. (1939), VI, 315 ff.; ibid. (1954), IX, 250 ff., 524 f.; Quincy Wright, A 
Study of War (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), pp. 117 ff., 124. 
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from simple premises which nobody (but the pragmatist) questions because 
they are inherent in the language of common discourse and the maxims 
which were learned in school.* 

The arts of politics and war may meet immediate threats to the state, 
but only by methods which make the long-run problem more serious. By 
increasing the power of each side in the potential conflict, the consequences 
of actual conflict become more disastrous, until the only hope is, as sug- 
gested by Winston Churchill: “When everyone can destroy everyone, 
perhaps no one will want to destroy anyone.” * Yet stability based only on 
fear is vulnerable to every minor mistake or miscalculation as anxieties 
increase. Can either side be certain that the other is so intimidated by its 
enemy’s instruments of retaliation that it will not initiate hostilities? 
May not one side seize the advantage of the offensive if rumors, “intel- 
ligence,” or political pressures convince it that the enemy is about to seize 
that advantage?® 

Science, continually announcing new conquests of nature, new sources 
of physical energy, new technologies for abolishing space, for converting 
resources to human use, or for destruction, has been unable to announce 
the conquest of war. The natural scientists, feeling responsibility for what 
the atom under their guidance has done to man, have turned their atten- 
tion to the problem, but have found that human motivations are more 
complex than the intranuclear forces. Human purpose and knowledge feed 
back to undermine the assumptions about social behavior which were 
drawn from an analysis of the past and on which the scientist had hoped 
to build. The social scientists, long aware of the complexity of their 
material, may discover the source of social tensions and suggest measures 
for ameliorating them in the long run, but their work has little influence 
upon politicians and statesmen who must deal with immediate situations.’ 

Discussion of the problem of organizing peace is especially important 
at the present time because of the prospect of a general conference to 
review the Charter of the United Nations. The tenth General Assembly, 
which will meet in the autumn of 1955, is obliged by the Charter to 
consider the expediency of calling such a conference and can decide to do 





“Wright, op. cit., pp. 159 ff. On ideologies generally see Karl Loewenstein, “Resume of 
Discussion at 2nd Congress of International Political Science Association” at the 
Hague, 1952, UNESCO, International Social Science Bulletin, V (Winter, 1953), 51 ff. 


5 House of Commons Debate, November 3, 1954, Parliamentary Debates, DXX, col. 30. 


* Arnold Wolfers, “Superiority in Nuclear Weapons, Advantages and Limitations,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (November, 1953), pp. 7 ff.; 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 8th Report, Regional Arrangements 
for Security and the United Nations (New York, June 1953), pp. 12 ff., 17 ff.; Quincy 
Wright, Problems of Stability and Progress in International Relations (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1954), pp. 311 ff. 


* Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting International Understanding, A Survey of Research 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1950); Hadley Cantril (ed.), Tensions 
That Cause War (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1950). 
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so by a simple majority vote of the members, including any seven members 
of the Security Council.* Secretary of State Dulles has said that the United 
States will support the calling of such a conference and has suggested the 
consideration of amendments to make the membership of the United 
Nations more nearly universal, to increase the effectiveness of the United 
Nations in the fields of disarmament and security, to improve voting 
procedures in the Security Council and the General Assembly, and to 
define more precisely the law binding the members and the organs.® In the 
General Assembly debate in October, 1953, and in the debate the following 
month on preparatory work, representatives of many states were less certain 
that such a conference should be held. They feared that the great-power 
veto on the ratification of amendments would prevent accomplishment 
and might induce reactions of despair and disillusionment, thus causing 
further deterioration of the situation. The Soviet representative opposed 
such a conference because he thought it was an American maneuver to 
eliminate the great-power veto, which he described as “the fundamental 
principle of the Charter.” ?° The General Assembly finally approved, with 
only the five Soviet states opposing, a noncommittal resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to compile unpublished documents of the San 
Francisco Conference and to index all documents of that conference and of 
subsequent practice by United Nations organs." 


No doubt the prospect of such a conference will encourage private 
groups and governments to reconsider the problem of organization for peace. 
Some may seek to convert the Charter into a constitution of world federa- 
tion vesting wide legislative, judicial, and executive powers in central 
authorities.1* Some, seeing little hope that the Soviet states will accept 
such an amendment, may seek to unite the democracies into a powerful 
federation, either by further integrating the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 


* United Nations Charter, Art. 109, par. 3. See Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 9th Report, Charter Review Conference (New York, March, 1955). 


* Addresses to American Bar Association, August 28, 1953, Department of State Bulletin, 
XXIX (September 7, 1953), 310; to United Nations General Assembly, September 17, 
1953, ibid., XXIX (October 1, 1953), 260; to Subcommittee of Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations (Wiley), January 18, 1954, ibid. XXX (February 1, 1954), 170. 
By the end of January, 1955, the Wiley subcommittee on Review of the United Na 
tions Charter had published reports of public hearings in seven cities, seven staff 
studies, and an interim report of January 26, 1955. 


” United Nations Bulletin (October 1, 1953), 266; (November 15, 1953), 447 ff. 
" Ibid. (November 15, 1953), 447, 495. 


* Proposals of this kind were made at the World Federal Government Conference held 
at Copenhagen in August, 1953. See Voice of the World Citizen, Organ for the 
Crusade for World Government (London, September, 1953), and Revision of the 
United Nations Charter, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations (Thomas) on Senate Concurrent Resolutions 56, 61, and 133, 81st 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1950), pp. 73 ff., 172 ff., 318 ff. 
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ganization or by reorganizing the United Nations without the Soviet states.'* 
Some may seek to strengthen regional arrangements and to reduce the 
control of the United Nations over them, perhaps reorganizing the United 
Nations so that it will represent continental regions rather than states.’ 
There may also be some who will seek to strengthen national sovereignties 
by further defining the concept of “domestic jurisdiction” so as to prevent 
the United Nations from making recommendations on, or even discussing, 
problems of human rights, colonial self-determination, or economic and 
social policies, deemed to be within that sacred orbit.*® 

Debates on such widely differing proposals may easily generate more 
heat than light and may contribute to the confusion of public opinion. 
They might result in bitter ideological feuds further widening the moral 
gaps in the shrinking material world. 

The difficulty of the problem — manifested by the impotence of his- 
torical, philosophical, practical, or scientific discussion to offer a solution, 
and by the multiplicity and inconsistency of the solutions offered by parties 
and opinions — appears to lie in the incompatibility of the requirements 
of the short and the long run. 

Each of the two major groups of states believes itself to be faced by 
immediate threats to survival, and believes that if it relaxes its efforts 
to augment its powers of defense its enemy will forge ahead and it will 
be faced by the alternatives of surrender or war — neither of which is 
tolerable. Yet it is only too obvious that the arms race thus generated is 
likely in the long run to lead to both war and surrender — if not to destruc- 
tion by the enemy, then to the annihilation inherent in modern war. The 
arms race widens the gap between the two halves of the world and 
hampers the functioning of commercial, social, and cultural intercourse 
which might develop understanding and eventually create conditions in 
which the United Nations could offer collective security. Short-run necessi- 
ties get in the way of long-run objectives. 


" Hearings, supra, note 10, on Sen. Cong. Res. 57 for Atlantic Union, pp. 228 ff. In 
addresses of April 27 and July 11, 1950, former President Herbert Hoover urged that 
“the United Nations should be reorganized without the Communist Nations in it.” 
See Herbert Hoover, “A Cause to Win,” The Freeman (New York, 1951), pp. 14, 19. 


* Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, Regional Arrangements for Security 
and the United Nations, 8th Report (June, 1953), p. 39, and Hearings, supra, note 10, 
on Sen. Cong. Res. 12, p. 344. 


“The proposed Bricker Amendment to the Constitution would tend to qualify United 
States participation in the United Nations in this manner. See Treaties and Executive 
Agreements, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
83rd Cong., Ist Sess., on Sen. J. Res. 1 and 43 (March, 1953), pp. 676 ff., 745 ff.; 
Theodore Pearson and Dana C. Backus, “Save the Peace Power,” American Bar As- 
sociation Journal (September, 1953); Lawrence Preuss, “On Amending the Treaty 
Making Power,” 51 Michigan Law Review 1117 ff. (1953); American Bar Association, 
Section of International and Comparative Law, Committee on Constitutional Aspects 
of International Agreements, Report on S.J. Res. 1 and the Knowland Substitute 
Amendment, August 24, 1953. Though his proposal was defeated by the Senate in 
February, 1954, Senator Bricker reintroduced it in January, 1955. 
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It is, however, also true that the long-run requirements of tolerance, 
understanding, and relaxation — unless they develop simultaneous!y on 
both sides of the iron curtain and influence both sides in the same degree — 
would be likely to alter relative power positions in the short run. The 
side which advances most in meeting these ultimate requirements will be 
most weakened in the immediate future. If the American people should 
moderate their fear of Soviet attack and should develop the hope of better 
relations, as taxpayers they would press for a reduction of budgets and 
a diminution of military preparations. The Soviet government, less in- 
fluenced by public opinion, might continue its military preparation, even 
though its people also felt more relaxed. Presently the United States would 
find itself unable to resist new Soviet aggressions and demands. The reality 
of this danger is manifested by the apparent tendency of the American 
people to exclude from consciousness the atom bomb, the possibility of war 
in which it would be used, and the problems which would be faced in 
such an eventuality. Whether this is a consequence of the desire to escape 
the extreme anxiety which such thoughts would engender or of apprecia- 
tion of the ordinary citizen’s impotence to do anything about it, such apathy 
seems to be evidenced by opinion polls.*® 

Relaxation not justified by the facts can be disastrous in the short run, 
but anxieties not justified by the facts can be disastrous in the long run. 
The ostrich with his head in the sand as a lion approaches is in a dangerous 
situation, but so also are two starving lions approaching from opposite 
directions an antelope standing on a narrow ledge above a deep precipice. 
Let us examine our problem from four successively longer-range points 
of view —those of politics, information, administration, and education. 


PoLitics AND PEACE 


Politics is the art of achieving group ends when faced by the opposition 
of other groups. This art implies that the political leader distinguishes his 
friends from his enemies, identifies himself with his own group and its 
interests, and formulates policies and makes decisions to advance those 
interests. It also implies that he observes the reaction to those policies 
and decisions by both friends and enemies and adapts his actions accord- 
ingly at each moment in the developing situation. As time moves on, each 
of these identifications, formulations, decisions, observations, and adapta- 
tions continually has to be reassessed. The group and its interests change. 
So also friends become enemies and enemies become friends. In the light 
of these changes, and of new insight into the reaction of friends and enemies 
to the leader’s decisions, new policies and new decisions have to be made. 


* Elizabeth Douvan and Stephen B. Withey, “Some Attitudinal Consequences of Atomic 
Energy,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (Novem- 
ber, 1953), pp. 108 ff. 
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There is nothing static about politics. There is a continuous process of 
action, reaction, and counteraction ad infinitum. 

Let us make this analysis concrete. In the present situation, should 
an American statesman identify himself with his political party, with 
the United States, with NATO, or with the United Nations? Most would 
probably identify themselves primarily with the United States and perhaps 
a few with NATO. A statesman might, however, argue: “My party is 
wise, honest, and patriotic. If I advance its power, its policy may become 
the policy of the United States. My party will then be in a position to 
utilize NATO and the United Nations in its interest which is also the 
interest of the United States. By putting my party first I serve my country 
best.” On the other hand, he might argue: “My party exists only to serve 
the United States, and the United States exists to serve the higher interests 
of democracy and humanity as Lincoln suggested in the Gettysburg 
Address. The United Nations, in making decisions, provides the best 
evidence available of the interests of humanity. I should, therefore, identify 
myself with the United Nations. By strengthening and perfecting it, the 
interests of NATO, of the United States, and of my party will best be 
served.” There is opportunity for different identifications, and the interest 
of the group may be variously interpreted by different persons who identify 
themselves with it. Is it the interest of a party to get plums for its members 
or to serve the nation? Is it the interest of the nation to augment its 
sovereignty and manifest its power or to increase the welfare and security 
of its people? It might be said: if the former, the United Nations should 
be utilized only when such utilization will serve the national interest; if the 
latter, the first policy of the United States should be to build up the 
efficiency and influence of the United Nations. The statesman who 
advocates the latter course comes near to making his primary political 
identification with the United Nations. The reasonableness of one or the 
other of these positions may change with the situation. 

From these different identifications of interest derive different identifica- 
tions of friends and enemies. If a leader identifies himself primarily with his 
party, his primary enemy is the opposition party in his own country. Other 
countries and international organizations may at times be friends and at 
times enemies, as their policies, at the moment, aid his party or the 
opposition. 

If the statesman identifies himself with the United States, the Soviet 
Union is his enemy today, as Germany was yesterday, and another state 
may be tomorrow. The opposition party may sometimes be a friend and 
sometimes an enemy, as may noncommitted states. If NATO is the group 
of primary identification, the situation is more simple. The Soviet Union 
and its satellites are the enemy, while India and other noncommitted states 
may be friends today, enemies tomorrow. As bipolarization of the world 
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proceeds, such states become aligned with one side or the other. When 
complete bipolarization is achieved and there are no more friends to be 
won or enemies to be seduced, action is increasingly guided by a simple 
calculation of the influence of time on the power of the rivals. The one 
for whom time is running out is likely to start hostilities. 

If primary identification is with the United Nations, whoever is deter- 
mined by legal procedures to be the aggressor becomes the enemy. None 
are enemies, all are friends until that identification is made. 

Obviously identifications and interests influence policies and decisions. 
Policies designed to augment the power of a party, to improve its organiza- 
tion and solidarity, and to augment its resources and reputation, could 
differ considerably from those designed to increase the power of the United 
States, of NATO, or of the United Nations. Policy would also differ 
depending on whether organization, solidarity, resources, reputation, or 
some other constituent is regarded as the most important element of power. 

Actually policy-makers usually evaluate policy by weighing possible 
alternatives and choosing that which is least objectionable. The choice 
depends as much on the probable reaction of other powers as on material 
factors. What, for example, are the merits and defects of possible United 
States defense policies against Soviet attack? A radar—pursuit-plane defense 
policy designed to protect against air attacks from the north would be very 
expensive — perhaps ten times as expensive were it 90 per cent perfect 
than if it were only 60 percent perfect. If 98 percent efficiency were 
required, costs might be multiplied a hundred times and absorb more than 
the national income. But penetration by even 2 per cent of the enemy’s 
bombers could destroy several cities; nor would this defense prevent sub- 
marine-borne atomic attack on coastal cities, or air attacks from east, west 
or south.” 

If by concentrating on retaliatory weapons the United States could 
prevent attack, then this would be a perfect policy; but if attack were not 
prevented, then large-scale destruction of cities both of the United States 
and the Soviet Union would follow. Development of such weapons tends 
to accelerate the arms race and to increase tensions, thus militating against 
the maintenance of peace. Furthermore, concentration on retaliatory 
atomic weapons might not deter minor land aggressions. The Soviet govern- 
ment might believe that the United States would not use these weapons 
because of the risk of general atomic war. 

With these drawbacks in mind, a policy calling for balanced land and 
air forces co-ordinated with those of reliable allies, guarding all possible 


Charles J. V. Murphy, “The United States as a Target,” Fortune (November, 1953), 
pp. 118 ff.; Eugene Rabinovitch, “The Narrowing Way,” Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
IX (1953), 294 ff.; Frederick Seitz, “Offensive or Defensive Weapons?,” ibid., IX 
(1953), 325 f.; Hanson W. Baldwin, “Is there a Defense against the H-Bomb?,” New 
York Times Magazine (October 18, 1953), pp. 7 ff. 
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points of attack — a containment policy — may seem preferable. But, like 
a radar-air defense system around the United States, this becomes exces- 
sively expensive. Every point must be strong because the Soviet forces 
have the advantage of interior lines. 

With the weaknesses of active defense, we might concentrate on passive 
defense, by dispersing population and plant, and building shelters, but this 
can at best give imperfect defense against atomic fall-out. It would be 
excessively costly both of money and liberty, and, unless carried out very 
gradually, might persuade the enemy we are about to attack, thus inducing 
him to seize the advantages of the initiative. 

Since the weakness of any form of military defense is so obvious, 
diplomacy should be examined as an alternative. Diplomacy might be 
successful in improving the atmosphere, but it might lull the American 
people into complacency and give the Soviet Union opportunity to jump 
ahead in military preparation. Furthermore, negotiation, unless conducted 
through the United Nations, might induce friendly or neutral nations to 
think they had been betrayed. Successful negotiation, aimed toward 
detaching satellites from Kremlin domination — a roll-back policy — would 
weaken both the power and prestige of the Soviet Union, but since the 
satellites are occupied by Soviet military forces the prospects of success are 
not great. The attempt might induce more strenuous efforts by the Soviet 
government to integrate its bloc and also might lead to war. 

There are such obvious disadvantages in each of these policies that 
decision-makers are unlikely to concentrate on any one but would put 
some money on all. The policy which emerges then becomes a function of 
budgeting guided by estimates of the costs of each method and of its ef- 
fectiveness in terms of the material protection offered and the probable 
moral and material reaction of friends and enemies. 

Analysis at the political level, dependent as it is upon the immediate 
situation and reactions to decisions in a rapidly changing world, can not get 
beyond the short run. Bismarck said statesmen should not expect to. 
calculate more than three years ahead. Even if political efforts have a 
longer vision, as did the San Francisco Conference, the participants are 
seldom able to predict political consequences accurately for a longer period. 
The United Nations was based on the assumption of continuing solidarity 
among the great powers that had fought against Germany, but this solidarity 
had ended before the first meeting of the General Assembly. The United 
Nations had to adapt itself to an unexpected situation. Political structures 
must, therefore, be flexible if they are to endure, especially in the inter- 
national field.** 


* Quincy Wright, Problems of Stability and Progress in International Relations, p. 16 ff. 
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This does not mean that the nature of a political structure is without 
influence on subsequent politics. A structure based on the assumption that 
everyone identifies himself with a particular state, thus leaving each state 
to formulate policy in the national interest, will yield different results from 
a structure based on the assumption that everyone identifies himself in 
some degree with the international community. The latter sentiment, if 
moderate, may lead to policies designed to balance power and maintain 
principles of general international law, sustaining a common interest in 
respect to territory, diplomatic immunities, and treaties. A greater degree 
of identification of each with the world community may lead to a tangible 
organization like the United Nations capable of making recommendations 
or even decisions initiating collective security activities. An even higher 
degree of identification might make a world federation possible. Inter- 
national political structures, established on paper, or even in buildings with 
actual civil servants, give little guarantee of long-run effectiveness unless 
they exist also in the minds and hearts of hundreds of millions of people 
scattered throughout the world. The political level is superficial and 
ephemeral except as political organizations contribute to building opinion 
which in turn gives them vitality. 


INFORMATION, PROPAGANDA AND PEACE 


Opinion underlies politics, and is in considerable measure the product 
of information and propaganda communicated to the public by journalists, 


commentators, civic organizations, politicians, and governments. These 
agencies influence, within the limits of popular basic attitudes and values 
established by tradition and education, the answers to major political 
questions, such as: With what groups or symbols do the masses of the 
people identify themselves? How do they interpret the interests of these 
groups or the meaning of these symbols? Statesmen and politicians can not 
evade public opinion although they may contribute to shaping it. 

I will not examine the arts of propaganda but will assume that its 
objects, at least in the political field, are to establish identifications, opinions, 
loyalties, and patterns of behavior. It differs from information in that it 
emphasizes goals, sentiments, and rationalizations rather than facts and 
reasons; and it differs from education in that it operates at the superficial 
level of communication and opinion rather than at the deeper levels of 
motivation and attitude. It seeks to influence social or political behavior in 
the short run, while education seeks to establish enduring patterns of 
evaluation and knowledge in the personality. During the last few centuries 
the movement of nationalism, involving all three of these techniques, has 
associated with the territorial state the cultural similarities and tribal 
attitudes characteristic of more primitive conditions when blood relation- 
ship — actual or assumed — was the basis of government. The success 
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of this movement has created a situation in which most people identify 
themselves primarily with a nation-state, even though they may have 
secondary identifications with family, village, church, occupation, class, 
region, club, or humanity.?® On the whole, the individual’s opinion about 
his nation is favorable. He is loyal to it, even when his opinion on some 
aspect of its policy or culture is unfavorable, and his behavior tends to 
respond to its demands.”° 

Among primitive peoples a high degree of cultural unity is characteristic 
of political groups because individual attitudes formed from early family 
experience extend to all aspects of life. In modern civilization, however, 
a complex of institutions founded on a variety of attitudes and opinions 
exists among people within the same political group. Politics is, therefore, 
guided by opinion rather than by culture. Civilized people usually classify 
the groups with which they identify themselves as regional and functional.?? 
Regional groups surround every individual in concentric circles. He in some 
measure identifies himself with his village or city; his county, province, or 
state; his nation-state, federation, or empire; and, though usually in lesser 
degree, with his region, his continent, and his world. Functional groups 
include the family and church; the business, trade association, or trade- 
union; the craft, the professional or learned society; and the social club or 
lodge. They may cross regional groups. A scientific society may, for 
example, include persons from many nations. Even a family may be divided 
in religious loyalties.?? 

Government, contributing basic security to life, liberty, and the op- 
portunity to pursue happiness, must function regionally under the complex 


*® Robert H. Lowie in “Social Organization,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, indi- 
cates the qualifications made by modern anthropology to the sharp distinction drawn 
by earlier writers between kinship and territorial societies. The latter were impressed 
by the “tribalism” of the “barbarians” which preceded, and a thousand years later 
overran, the territorial city and imperial states of ancient Greece and Rome [Henry 
S. Maine, Ancient Law (London: John Murray, 1861) ] and the “tribalism” of the 
“Indians” which gave way to the invasions of America from the territorial kingdoms 
of Europe in the sixteenth century [Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society (New York: 
Holt, 1877) ]. Lowie does not deny the importance of this distinction. The transition 
from the European tribal kingdoms of the early middle ages to the modern territorial 
states is being paralleled in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in the Middle 
East, South Asia, Indonesia, and Africa as the concept of European territorial na- 
tionalism penetrates into these areas. See George H. Sabine, “State,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences; Quincy Wright, A Study of War, pp. 19, 820 ff., 991 ff. 


“Our country! In her intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong.” Stephen Decatur. 


In the West kinship and religious groups are usually thought of as “functional,” but in 
China kinship groups, overshadowing both regional and functional groups, have re- 
tained much of the comprehensive character which they have among primitive 
peoples. See Francis Hsu, Americans and Chinese (New York: Henry Schuman, 
1953), pp. 66 ff. In the Middle East, until the recent development of nationalism, 
Islam overshadowed both regional and functional groups, as did Christianity in 
medieval Europe. 


Above, notes 19, 21. 
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conditions of civilized life. Consequently, primary identifications have 
long been to regional groups, though under more primitive conditions the 
kinship or the religious tie has usually been greater. 

Should primary loyalties be concentrated in a single regional circle, 
or should they be distributed among many regional circles and functional 
groups? Stability would probably be promoted by a greater distribution 
than exists today. Wars have been less frequent and more moderate when, 
as in the nineteenth century, men have distributed their primary loyalties 
— now so largely concentrated in the nation-state — giving some to the 
province or state and the local community within it, some to the continent 
and the world beyond it; and some to religious, commercial, cultural, and 
other functional groups.?* A distribution of regional loyalties, urged by 
home-rule and world-citizenship movements, interferes less with the re- 
quirements of both economic efficiency and international peace than does 
the present trend toward totalitarian states.** 

People may identify themselves with symbols and symbol systems as 
well as with groups. These also may be divided into two classes, which 
I will call legal systems and ideologies, distinguished respectively in their 
use by regional and functional groups as guides to evaluation and action. 
A system of law may be considered a logically organized body of symbols 
guiding opinions, policies, decisions, and actions of persons in regional 
groups. There is an international law for the world community. Each 
sovereign state has its law; and within each such state special legal systems 
may govern subordinate states, provinces, and municipalities. An ideology, 
in a wide sense, includes legal and other normative systems; philosophic, 
scientific, and social theories; and all other logically organized symbol 
systems: but in the narrower sense here used it is confined to such systems 
influencing opinion, policies, decisions, and actions of persons in functional 
groups. There are political, religious, social, economic, educational, and 
theoretic ideologies respectively guiding political parties, churches, social 
associations, business concerns, schools, and research institutes.2> In modern 
societies such ideologies usually differ from legal systems in being less 
authoritative and less positively sanctioned, because the functional groups 
are usually subject to the law of the state. In some situations, however, 
the two types of symbol systems compete for social power. A church may 


* Quincy Wright, “The Historical Circumstances of Enduring Peace,” American Historical 
Society, Annual Report, III (1942), 361 ff. 


* Quincy Wright, A Study of War, pp. 1009 ff.; “International Law and the Totalitarian 
States,” American Political Science Review, XXXV (1941), 738 ff.; “Economic and 
Political Conditions of World Stability,” Journal of Economic History, XIII (1953), 
363 ff. See also below, note 26. 


See above, note 4. Ideologies are subjective in that they have no fixed limits of ap- 
plicability, while legal systems are objective in that they apply only within an es- 
tablished jurisdiction, which includes only persons who know themselves to be bound 
by the legal system. 
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have a canon law, in addition to its theology or religious ideology, which 
within its sphere it considers superior to the law of the state. A state 
may have a Marxist ideology in addition to, and sometimes claiming to 
be superior to, its law. Experience suggests that ideologies become danger- 
ous when backed by force. They lead to religious persecutions for heresy, 
to Nazi or Communist concentration camps for racial or doctrinal deviation- 
ism, or to jihads, crusades, or imperial expansions for spreading Islam, 
Christianity, civilization, democracy, or communism by the sword.?¢ 

Among primitive peoples, in which kinship relations usually take 
precedence over territorial relations, all normative systems — legal, reli- 
gious, magical, and even technical — are merged in the culture embedded 
in basic attitudes of the people. As tribal government develops into ter- 
ritorial government with the progress of settled agriculture and industry, 
these normative systems become more distinct and law tends to be based 
on more changeable and superficial opinions. Its primary object is to main- 
tain order by settling disputes and preventing violence in a defined area 
within which are people of many faiths, occupations, and parties. Its 
principles and procedures, therefore, tend to be moderate and reasonable, 
keeping close to tradition and custom. Insofar as it departs from norms 
consecrated by long experience, it usually does so on the basis of a public 
opinion which the various peoples in the region have accepted after 
discussion as a practical means of accommodation to new conditions, and 
which government procedures — whether autocratic, bureaucratic, repre- 
sentative, or democratic—have recognized. The law thus discovered, 
recognized, or enacted tends to subject to coercion only the obviously anti- 
social or dangerous. 

Ideologies, on the other hand, develop from individual theories or from 
specialized associations or functional institutions which are often dominated 
by values, attitudes, and faiths not shared by many people in the area. 
They tend to become extreme in order to maintain their distinctiveness, to 
become heavily sentimentalized so as to inspire their adherents, and to 
become so valued that they justify in the minds of their adherents any 
means necessary for their propagation. Thus if force is available to them 
it tends to be used oppressively and violently. Constitutional states, there- 
fore, usually decline to support any ideology. Liberal states permit all 
ideologies to function in their territory if they use only peaceful persuasion. 
The moderation of law, in contrast to the intransigence of ideologies, is also 
assured by the fact that, operating regionally, every legal system is in some 
degree controlled by the surrounding and included circles. International 
law moderates national law, which in turn moderates state and local law. 


* John U. Nef, War and Human Progress (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950); 
Quincy Wright, “Moral Standards in Government and Politics,” Ethics, LXIV (1954), 
157 ff. See also above, note 24. 
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Conversely, in federations state’s rights moderate federal law, and in the 
world community, national rights moderate international law. 

Conditions in which politics might become more stable would probably 
be promoted if information and propaganda were so directed as to diffuse 
primary human identifications and loyalties among the several concentric 
regional groupings and the legal systems related to each, and to confine 
functional groups and their ideologies to the realm of individual values 
separated from the realm of government and coercion. Cultivation of the 
ideas — on the one hand — of international organization, federation, self- 
determination, and home rule, and — on the other — of constitutional and 
international guaranties of human rights and fundamental freedoms, consti- 
tutes propaganda of this kind.?" 


ADMINISTRATION AND PEACE 


Identification of people with a regional group and encouragement of 
loyalty to it are not enough to make such a group politically effective. The 
group must serve those identified with it and deserve their loyalty or it will 
wither away. In proportion as the state monopolizes group service to the 
citizen — as do totalitarian states — it may monopolize his loyalty. The 
broadening of loyalties, therefore, implies a broadening of the source of 
services. The diffusion of loyalties implies many centers of service initiation. 
The conditions of a shrinking and more interdependent world press for 
both a broadening and decentralization of administration. The United 
Nations and the Technical Agencies have done much for the welfare 
of the people. People in the underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America have benefited most from these activities. People in the 
more developed areas of North America and Western Europe have bene- 
fited less, and those in the Soviet area least of all. The totalitarian states 
reject such services because they wish to monopolize service to their 
citizens. 

The United Nations and its agencies do not have even nominal coercive 
power except in the field of collective security. In the main they contribute 
to agriculture, health, child welfare, communications, industry, trade, 
education, and other social and economic activities by surveying and 
analyzing conditions, offering advice, facilitating co-operation, and develop- 
ing laws and conventions effective only when ratified by the states in which 
the activity is to be administered. The effectiveness of these methods 
depends on the devotion and intelligence of international civil servants 


** Harold D. Lasswell, National Security and Individual Freedom (New York: McGraw- 


Hill, 1950), pp. 1ff.; F. S. C. Northrop, The Taming of the Nations (New York: 
Macmillan, 1952), pp. 310 ff. 
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and the energy and understanding of the participants in committees, com- 
missions, councils, and assemblies of international organizations.** 

The reciprocal influence of the unspectacular day-by-day work of 
international bodies, together with the propaganda of radio, printed in- 
formation, and the grapevine from people who have been served, may 
gradually build identifications with and lIpyalties to the world community 
parallel to national patriotisms and loyalties, but such a process can not be 
rapid. Only gradually did Americans develop loyalties to the United States 
parallel to those felt for the states. 

It seems likely that efforts to add coercive authority to international 
administration would arouse such susceptibilities in the nations, such fear 
that their domestic jurisdictions might be encroached upon, that it would 
generate dangerous reactions. In the United States the overrapid develop- 
ment of national sentiment in the North may have contributed to the 
resurgence of state’s rights sentiments in the South, which feared encroach- 
ment upon its domestic institutions, leading to civil war. Yet in one field, 
that of preventing aggression, international authority appears to be neces- 
sary in an age of universal vulnerability. Social and economic co-operation 
can hardly progress unless fear of invasion is moderated through effective 
procedures of collective security.”® 


EDUCATION AND PEACE 


The most fundamental level for organizing peace is that of educa- 
tion. “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” *° Because of the language 
they speak, the culture they were brought up in, the values they have 
accepted, persons have basic criteria or “pattern variables” by which they 
interpret reality and judge values. Philosophers like F.S.C. Northrop and 
sociologists like Talcott Parsons have sought to discover those dominating 
in different civilizations.*? Some such criteria are better adapted than others 
for life on this planet in the twentieth century. Given the conditions of a 


* For a history of the development of international services, see Linden A. Mander, 
Foundations of Modern World Society (2d ed.; Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1947). 


* Efforts to analyze the process of supergroup formation from different points of view are 
to be found in Harold D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1935); Crane Brinton, From Many One (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948); Ranyard West, Conscience and Society (New York: Emerson 
Books, 1945); Quincy Wright (ed.), The World Community (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948); Werner Levi, Fundamentals of World Organization (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1950); F. S. C. Northrop, op. cit.; Karl W. 
Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication (New York: John Wiley, 1953). 


* Constitution of UNESCO, Preamble. 
°F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, An Inquiry Concerning World 


Understanding (New York: Macmillan, 1946); Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, 
Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951). 
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shrinking world, and assuming a general interest in preventing war, it 
appears that in making evaluations increasing attention should be paid 
to the welfare of humanity and the dignity of man; and that in making 
interpretations of reality, increasing attention should be given to scientific 
method and the relativity of facts and values one to another.*? Policies 
which neglect the interests of large sections of the human race, such as 
Asiatics, Africans, the dark-complexioned, and the technologically under- 
developed, tend to be self-defeating if not dangerous. Groups resent being 
considered inferior, increasingly become aware of discrimination, and in- 
creasingly find means to make their resentments felt. Treatment of the 
individual as a means and not as an end, denial to him of the opportunity 
to enjoy freedom in self-realization is also resented. Such resentments, if 
offered no peaceful means of amelioration, lead to violence and war. The 
United Nations Charter has sought to provide procedures of peaceful 
change by accepting the self-determination of peoples and respect of human 
rights as basic purposes, and by authorizing the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and the General Assembly to discuss 
these problems and make recommendations. 

In the modern complex world, policies which neglect the best scientific 
methods in observing and appraising the consequences of action in par- 
ticular situations are likely to fail, as are those which ignore experience 
which teaches that values and scientific generalizations are relative to one 
another and to the entire situation in which they are to function. 

Sound education on such criteria might promote caution in assuming 
either the universal bad faith of the Kremlin or the universal wisdom 
of the Department of State. It would alert the public to the improbability 
of black-and-white interpretations. Education in foreign affairs is especially 
important for democracies. There may be a Gresham’s law in democratic 
foreign policy-making as there is in money and in the public taste for tele- 
vision productions. In these fields the worse tends to displace the better. 
An uneducated public is narcissistic and xenophobic. It admires itself, 
fears the foreigner, and tends to make an “out-group” a scapegoat for all 
ills. It projects its animosities upon him and thus justifies its own aggres- 
sions.*? Demagogues are not wanting to fan these prejudices and to direct 
the tendency to create a scapegoat toward a particular rival nation, often 
identified, not only by disseminating unflattering stereotypes springing from 
the past but by conjuring up ideological oppositions pointing to the future.** 


® Quincy Wright, A Study of War, pp. 166 ff., 598 ff., 615 ff. 


* A French aphorism says: “It is a wicked animal, the more I attack it, the more it 
attacks.” 


* Quincy Wright, Problems of Stability and Progress in International Relations, pp. 159 ff. 
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In the face of such opinions, even a wise government is helpless. It must 
follow policies it knows are inferior or lose office. Without an educated 
citizenship short-run necessities of party politics are added to the short-run 
necessities of power politics to maintain a descending spiral to war.** 

Only if education in all countries increases knowledge of the realities 
of international relations and develops attitudes suitable for a just and 
peaceful world can international administration gain authority and prestige. 
Only if international administration gains in authority and prestige can it 
contribute the information, propaganda, and services which might develop 
and maintain among all peoples the identifications, opinions, loyalties, and 
policies capable of moderating the political structure of the world. Only 
with modifications of the world’s political structure might governments 
be so emancipated from the short-run necessities of defense that they could 
develop policies adequately considerate of long-run problems of inter- 
national peace and justice. Only by the continuous activity of governments 
and other organizations, national and international, on the political, in- 
formational, administrative, and educational fronts, can the problem of 
reconciling short-run necessities with long-run goals be solved, and the 
organization of peace advanced. 


* Secretary of State Cordell Hull was greatly impressed by the obstacles which unen- 
lightened public opinion presented to the intelligent conduct of foreign affairs. See 
Memoirs (New York: Macmillan, 1948), I, 473 ff., 563 ff.; II, 1732 ff.; United States, 
Department of State, Peace and War, United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1942), p. 3. 





THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY — 
OPERATIONS OF THE HIGH AUTHORITY * 


Henry J. Merry Tf 


OR TWO YEARS the nine-man High Authority of the European 
F con and Steel Community has been directing a pioneer venture in 

multinational economic integration under the treaty by which France, 
Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries combined their regulation of 
two major industries through the establishment of “a common market, 
common objectives, and common institutions.” This period seems long 
enough to permit an appraisal of the venture. 

The start of the third year gave a mixed impression of the ultimate 
destination of the Community. On the one hand, the French political 
situation spasmodically caused pessimism or uncertainty; on the other 
hand, an air of well-being rose steadily from the record of economic 
improvements. As events progressed, the former seemed less foreboding 
and the latter gathered substance in their own right. In steel production, 
the year 1954 proved to be a period of recovery, despite the reduction of 
activity in the United States, and from July onwards the level of production 
exceeded comparable periods in previous years, including those of the 
Korean War.? The quality of the economic fabric also was improving: 


* This article was written during the fall of 1954 and relates to operations of the High 
Authority during the two year period, August 10, 1952 to August 10, 1954. No 
general consideration has been given to events after the later date. 


t London, England. 


* Treaty Establishing the European Coal and Steel Community, Art 1. The treaty was 
signed April 18, 1951, and was written in French. The English translation does not 
describe “objectives” or “purpose” as such. Article 2 states that the “mission” of 
the Community is “to contribute to the expansion of the economy, the development 
of employment and the improvement of the standard of living in the participating 
countries through the creation, in harmony with the general economy of the member 
States, of a common market as defined in Article 4.” The “common market” is 
there defined negatively by declaring what is abolished and prohibited: import and 
export duties and quotas; practices discriminating among producers, buyers or 
consumers; subsidies or special charges imposed by the state; and restrictive practices 
tending to divide or exploit the market. Article 3 specifies market goals — that is, 
regularity of supply, equality of access, lowest prices commensurate with necessary 
amortization and normal return, and rational development of resources. For a general 
analysis of the treaty, see Gerhard Bebr, “The European Coal and Steel Community: 
a Political and Legal Innovation,” 63 Yale Law Journal 1 (1953). 

The institutions of the Community are the High Authority (assisted by a 
Consultative Committee), the Common Assembly, the Special Council composed of 
ministers (usually called the Council of Ministers), and the Court of Justice. The 
heads of the four institutions form a Committee of Presidents which controls internal 
finances. The treaty also provides for an auditor. 


* The High Authority, Report on the Situation of the Community, November 1954. For 
steel production, see pp. 49-54; coal and steel trade within the Community, pp. 39-41, 
58, 59. On the coal market, see Bulletin No. 3 (Luxembourg: Information Service, 
The High Authority, March, 1954). A 10 million ton increase in annual coking 
capacity is among the general objectives: see The High Authority, Report on the 
Situation of the Community, Jan. 1, 1954, p. 45. By the fall of 1954. an increase of 
1,900,000 tons had been achieved. 
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shortages in types of coal which existed when the common market was 
opened had largely disappeared; the capacity of the coking industry, long 
a bottleneck, was showing substantial increase; and strong upward trends 
were evident in the inter-country trade of both coal and steel. From the 
viewpoint of the processes of government, however, there is much more 
to the story than the general economic developments in the two industries. 

The legal basis for the operations of the High Authority is found in 
the treaty and the documents annexed to it. In the broadest sense, the 
treaty prescribes the purposes of the Community and the powers and 
responsibilities of its institutions; * makes the High Authority responsible 
for achieving the purposes; empowers it to issue “decisions, recommenda- 
tions and opinions”; and binds the member states to the objectives of the 
Community and the actions of the institutions. The treaty was ac- 
companied by a Convention of Transitional Provisions which called for 
“progressive adaptation” and prescribed or permitted various operative 
events which fell within either a “preparatory” or a “transition” period; 
these periods were, in effect, the six months before, and the five years after 
the opening of the common market. The first was mainly for establishing 
the institutions and taking certain precautionary steps concerning the coal 
market, and the second was for more complicated matters.°® 


ORGANIZATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS 


The High Authority, in its executive and administrative functions, has 
had the assistance of the Consultative Committee, its own permanent staff, 
and a host of advisory commissions. The Consultative Committee, com- 
posed of “an equal number of producers, workers, and consumers and 


*See note 1, supra, concerning purposes. The procedures of the institutions are set forth 
in Title Two, Articles 7-45, and the substantive power and responsibilities of the 
High Authority and the Council are prescribed in Title Three, “Economic and Social 
Provisions,” Articles 46-75. The ten chapter subjects of Title Three are listed in 
note 8, infra. 

*Treaty, Arts. 8, 14, 15, and 86. Article 6 provides that the Community shall be a 
“legal person” and “shall enjoy the most extensive legal capacity pertaining to legal 
persons” in the respective member states. Article 92 provides that decisions of the 
High Authority imposing financial obligations on the enterprises, that is, the coal and 
steel producers, “shall be put into forced execution on the territory of the member 
States by means of the legal procedure in effect in each State.” Article 14 states that 
decisions are “binding in every respect”; recommendations are “binding with respect 
to the objectives”; and opinions are not binding. 

* The treaty became effective July 27, 1952; the High Authority began operations August 
10, 1952; the Council of Ministers and the Common Assembly held their respective 
first meetings in September, 1952; the appointments to the Court of Justice were 
effective December 4, 1952, and those to the Consultative Committee, January 15, 
1953. The common market for coal, iron ore, and scrap opened February 10, 1953, 
for steel May 1, 1953, and for special steels August 1, 1954. 

*The members of the High Authority, with their major background positions, are: Presi- 
dent, Jean Monnet, brandy producer, Cognac, France, assistant secretary general 
at the League of Nations, partner in an American investment bank, chairman of the 
wartime Anglo-French Co-ordinating Committee, member of the British Supply 
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dealers,” exists solely to advise the High Authority and, on some matters, 
its consultation is required. It is appointed by the Council of Ministers, 
which fixed the total at 51 members. Subsequently four special positions 
(similar to official observers) were created because, it is reported, the num- 
ber and distribution of regular memberships did not permit representation 
of all the organizations which the member governments wish to recognize. 
It gives its advice largely in the course of discussion meetings attended by 
the members of the High Authority, and voting is understood to be only 
an occasional procedure. The Committee’s activities are managed by a 
president, an executive bureau of six members, and a permanent non- 
member secretary. Committees have been formed for the consideration of 
some matters and they have consulted outside experts but the latter do 
not participate in the meetings of the full committee with the High 
Authority. 

The permanent staff consists mainly of eleven operating divisions.’ 
Their nature reflects one of the basic policies of the High Authority; 
namely, the conviction that its task is to administer the treaty and not to 
supervise the two industries. The operating divisions have a subject pattern 
akin to that of Title II] — the economic and social provisions — of the 
treaty. The similarity is not absolute, in name or in scope of responsibility, 
but there is sufficient comparability to support the proposition that the High 
Authority has used the treaty as its frame of reference in organizing the 


staff functions.* As operations progressed throughout 1953, the problems 


Mission in Washington, and head of the postwar French Reconstruction and Modern- 
ization plan; Vice-President, Franz Etzel, legal advisor to Ruhr coal and steel com- 
panies and chairman of the Economic Affairs Commission of the Bundestag; Albert 
Coppé, Belgian economist and cabinet minister; Enzo Giacchero, engineer and presi- 
dent of the Federal group in the Italian Parliament; Dirk P. Spierenburg, Dutch 
representative to OEEC and the Council of Benelux; Albert Wehrer, Luxembourg 
diplomat; Heinz Potthoff, German trade-union official; Leon Daum, French steel in- 
dustrialist; and Paul C. E. Finet, Belgian trade federation executive. The governments 
selected eight members and these named the ninth, M. Finet. The six-year terms 
of the members and the two-year terms of the presidency and vice-presidency run 
from February 10, 1952, the opening of the first common market. The provision 
in Article 10 of the treaty for renewal of one-third of the members every two years 
has _— interpreted by the Council of Ministers not to apply to the first six-year 
period. 


* Some of the information for this article was obtained during a visit to the offices of the 
High Authority in September, 1954. The author acknowledges the helpful guidance 
of various staff officials. Responsibility for statements and comments in the article 
rests solely with the author. 


* The names of the chapters in the Economic and Social Provisions and of the Operating 
Divisions are: 
Treaty Chapters (Title III) Operating Divisions 

. General 
. Financial Provisions Finance 
. Investments and Financial Assistance Investment 
. Production Production 

Prices Market 
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presented proved to be broader than the separate divisions and, to achieve 
greater co-ordination, a plan of flexible “working groups” was evolved 
during 1954. By this means the specialists in the various operating divisions, 
at work on a common problem, are brought together under the general 
guidance of a committee of members of the High Authority. There are 
six such groups: (1) Market (drawn mainly from the Markets, Anti-Trust, 
and Transport operating divisions); (2) Investments, Finance, and Produc- 
tion (drawn mainly from the three divisions of like name); (3) Labor; (4) 
Foreign Relations; (5) General Objectives (drawn mainly from the eco- 
nomic division); and (6) Administrative.® 

The permanent organization includes approximately 550 employees. 
The operating divisions (and the special staffs of the members of the High 
Authority) are composed of nearly 150 professional or technical specialists 
with varying degrees of experience, and more than 100 stenographic and 
clerical assistants. The remaining 300 employees are in the administrative 
division, and 80 per cent of these are in three sections: internal services, 
duplicative and stenographic, and interpretation and translation. These 
activities are especially extensive because of the large number of conferences 
and group meetings and the need for conducting sessions in two languages 
(French and German) and for publishing official records in four languages. 

The extent to which the High Authority has used the group advice of 


specialists from private and public enterprises is a striking phase of its 
operations. These volunteer their services. The Consultative Committee 
is itself something of an innovation since technical advice is here placed 
on a regular and comprehensive official basis; but the High Authority has 
gone much further into the “grass roots” of special knowledge in its recogni- 
tion of expertise. It has convoked at least 100 commissions or working 
groups involving the part-time services of perhaps 1500 individuals cover- 


. Agreements and Concentrations Agreements and Concentrations 
. Impairment of Conditions of Competition 
. Wages and Movement of Labor Labor 
. Transport Transport 
10. Commercial Policy Economic 


The divisions generally are not expressly responsible for the application of specific 
sections of the treaty. The economic division covers the broader aspects of several 
fields. The labor division is in charge of resettlement, which is provided for in the 
financial assistance section of the treaty, but even here there is adherence to the 
subjects of the treaty. Other divisions are administrative, statistical, and legal; a new 
division for external affairs is being developed. 

*The members of the High Authority guiding the working groups are: Market, Etzel 
(chm.), Daum, Spierenburg and Coppé; Investment, Finance, and Production, Daum 
(chm.), Potthoff, Wehrer, Giacchero; Labor, Finet (chm.), Potthoff, Giacchero; 
Foreign Relations, Spierenburg (chm.), Wehrer, Etzel, Giacchero; General Objectives, 
Coppé (chm.), Daum, Potthoff, Giacchero; Administrative, Finet (chm.), Wehrer, 
Potthoff, Giacchero. Foreign relations with the United States and Great Britain are 
handled mainly by the president of the High Authority. 
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ing a wide variety of subjects.?° In the main, their advice comes to the 
Authority either directly or through the operating divisions, rather than 
through the Consultative Committee. One of the principal groups, the 
Transport Commission, was chosen by the member governments in ac- 
cordance with the Convention on Transitional Provisions but the others 
owe their existence to the High Authority. One group, appointed at the 
outset to make a long-range study of the market, is composed of four 
university professors, assisted by six other professors. Such a concentration 
of talent would be unthinkable in the United States but it seems to be 
acceptable in Europe. 

In its relations with the Consultative Committee, the permanent staff, 
and the commissions of experts, the High Authority both proposes and 
disposes. It initiates the development of plans and projects and in general 
gives the final word under the treaty power to issue “decisions, recom- 
mendations and opinions.” During the first two years, it published ninety 
decisions and one recommendation. It also issued numerous “informations” 
(notices or explanations), several “arrétés” (administrative orders), and a 
statement of principles with respect to investments, but nothing which in 
both name and content might be deemed an “opinion.” The decisions 
included fifty-four which were particular in character; that is, they con- 
cerned single enterprises, or particular areas or groups of enterprises. Of 
these forty-eight related to prices, compensation schemes, subsidies, or 
special charges, and six were approvals of agreements between enterprises 
for joint selling or specialized production. The subjects of the thirty-six 
general decisions included the levy on production by which operating funds 


” Subjects on which advisory groups of experts met during the second year of operation, 
as ascertained from the records of the Conference Service office, include: 


Market — pricing practices in each of the coal, scrap, and steel industries (one of the 
groups was composed of 40 specialists), issuance of price lists, equalization for 
Belgian coal mines, imports of coal from third countries, transportation of iron ore, 
and the opening of the common market for special steels (on the latter, there were 
four groups and one, composed of 30 specialists, met seven times). 


Transport — international through rates, harmonization, internal navigation, the 
Luxembourg situation, and nomenclature. (The full commission of 45 members 
held ten meetings, mainly on the first two subjects.) 


Labor — movement of labor between nations (on which an intergovernmental con- 
ference of 80 specialists met for ten days), readaptation of miners from central 
France, employment survey, apprenticeship (including pedagogical methods and 
the development of secondary schools), workers’ housing (including the formation 
of regional commissions in Belgium, France, and Germany), and remuneration and 
employment in each of the coal, iron ore, and steel industries. 


General Objectives — development of the common market, water transportation, 
special prices in Germany, taxes, purchasing power, amortization in collieries, coal 
storage, the coking industry, and increase in the consumption of steel. 

Statistics — employment and remuneration in each of the coal, iron ore, and steel 
industries, comparison of real salaries, and general direction of statistics. 

Investment, Finance, and Production — investment and finance policy, technical prob- 
lems in investment programs of particular basins, coal and iron ore mining 
methods, technical research, and normalization of nomenclature of steel products. 
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are obtained, the special levy on low-cost mines for the benefit of high-cost 
mines, pricing principles and practices (including the use of basing points 
and the publishing of price lists), an equalization fund for scrap imports, 
the extent to which information need be disclosed in price lists, and the 
interpretation of the antitrust sections of the treaty.*? 


Poticy HIGHLIGHTs 


The High Authority made five comprehensive reports to the Common 
Assembly during 1953 and 1954 and in each instance it emphasized mainly 
four topics: (1) the common market, (2) labor conditions, (3) investment 
and finance, and (4) external relations. 


I 


The task of opening the common market varied with the different 
products and coal presented the most complications. The precautionary 
measures in the Convention of Transitional Provisions included special 
provisions for coal. These suggested, inter alia, the application, during the 
“transition period,” of the pricing provisions of the treaty, or alternatively, 
the setting of zone prices. With shortages existing in some types of coal, the 
High Authority undertook to specify maximum prices. It issued a general 
decision of principles and numerous particular decisions. A year later the 
shortages had largely disappeared, and price-limits were retained for only 
two basins, the Ruhr and the Nord-Pas de Calais, which dominate the coal 
economy of the Community.’* This was the most detailed regulatory 
activity of the High Authority; in all, forty decisions (twenty-three under 
the Convention and seventeen under the treaty) were issued in addition 
to the general decision, and only a few now remain. The special provisions 
for coal also were the basis for three decisions permitting compensation 
schemes for limited periods in the Netherlands and France, and for two 
decisions applying the special equalizing levy upon producers in low-cost 
countries (Germany and the Netherlands) for the benefit of marginal or 
underdeveloped mines in Belgium and Italy.** Another part of the transi- 
tional convention led to five decisions on special prices for certain coal 


“ Three decisions interpreting Article 66 dealing with “concentrations,” are those num- 
bered 24-54, 25-54, and 26-54, Journal Officiel, 3e Année, No. 9 (11 Mai 1954). 


®The common market for coal, including the price situation, is discussed generally in 
a No. 3 (Luxembourg: Information Service, The High Authority, March, 
1954). 


* Most of the fund will serve Belgian needs and the government of Belgium is contribut- 
ing an equal amount. The situation is evident from comparative costs. “At present, 
the average pithead price for coal is about $10 in the Netherlands, $12 in Germany, 
$13 in France and $14 in Belgium.” The High Authority, Report on the Situation of 
the Community, January 10, 1953, p. 63. Much of the Belgian difficulty is with its 
southern basin where the veins are broken and run unusually deep. Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1951 (Geneva: Economic Commission for Europe, 1952), p. 161. See 
also New York Times, February 8, 1953, Sec. VI, p. 30. 
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users in Germany and special coal subsidies in France. In all, there were 
fifty-one decisions with respect to the coal market but only a few lasted 
for much more than a single year. 

Such intensive activity did not occur with respect to the other com- 
modities. Iron ore presents the simplest situation. There are few producers, 
most of these being in the Lorraine area.’* Ore is sold on long-term contract 
and control would involve only a few agreements but thus far no price 
decisions have been issued. With respect to scrap, the High Authority 
specified price ceilings in twenty-five categories. The basic price thus 
reflected was subsequently reduced on two occasions. An added com- 
plexity developed from the shortage of scrap which prevails in the Com- 
munity and the higher external price. Scrap buyers sought to spread the 
extra cost of imports through mutual agreement, and in opposing such an 
arrangement the High Authority itself established an equalization fund.*® 
At the same time it terminated the price regulation. In the area of steel, 
the objective has been to attain nondiscrimination through requiring con- 
formance to published price lists. A ruling to this effect was found to 
require frequent republication of price lists, especially in the uncertain con- 
ditions of the industry during 1953; therefore the High Authority modified 
the ruling so that lists need not be revised unless deviations from the pub- 
lished prices reach an average of 2.5 per cent in a particular category over 
a sixty-day period. This method of averaging was challenged in the Court 
of Justice of the Community, however, and was held invalid in an order 
which did not disturb the main effort.'® 

Two other principal phases of the introduction of the common market 
dealt with in the Convention of Transitional Provisions were transport 
and “agreements and concentrations” or antitrust matters. The Transport 
Commission of some forty-five members has investigated (1) discrimina- 
tory practices, (2) international through rates, and (3) the harmonization 
of charges and conditions. The first matter received immediate attention; 
thirty-two complaints of discrimination affecting annual traffic of 45 million 
tons were received, and all had been acted upon by the end of 1953.17 An 
intensive two-year analysis of the through rate problem culminated in the 
Council of Ministers’ approving a program designed to remove by May 1, 
1957 “all the extra charges levied on traffic as it crosses frontiers within 


* General Report of the High Authority, August 10, 1952 to April 21, 1953, p. 85. In 1952 
approximately 28 percent of the iron ore requirements were imported from outside 
of the Community, mainly from Sweden and North Africa. Germany imported 52 
per cent of its needs from non-Community sources, largely Sweden. Ibid., p. 39. 


* Decision No. 33-53, Journal Officiel, 2e Année, No. 8 (9 Juin 1953); Decision No. 22-54, 
ibid., 3e Année, No. 4 (30 Mars 1954). 


* Ibid., 4e Année, No. 1 (11 Januier 1955), 542-44, 547-75. 


"See Transport in the Community (Luxembourg: Information Service, The High Au- 
thority), Document 1199/55e, p. 4. 
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the common market.” ?”7 At the same time the Council set Feb. 1, 1957 as 
the target date for a solution on harmonization. 

The anti-trust aspects of the treaty and Convention sections on “agree- 
ments and concentrations” have provoked widespread debate. In the back- 
ground is the international steel cartel of producers in five nations which 
existed between 1926 and 1939.** Its history might have made the present 
integration more acceptable to some interests but it made others skeptical 
of the consequences — perhaps not without reason. On the eve of the 
opening of the common market for steel, a number of producers of differ- 
ent countries met and agreed upon export prices, that is, prices on sales 
outside the Community. They contended this was not a cartel for lack 
of quotas and sanctions but some commentators nevertheless called the 
action a challenge to the High Authority.*® Whether the treaty excludes 
an export cartel is disputed and the argument that it does relies upon its 
indirect consequences. The controversy reached a peak late in 1953 when 
the United States Department of State lodged a complaint. The High 
Authority expressed its disapproval of the arrangement but more influ- 
ential, for the time being at least, is the overshadowing effect of the in- 
creased prosperity of the steel industry. 

In regard to internal cartel possibilities, the High Authority has acted 
in a deliberate manner. The treaty empowers it to authorize or disapprove 
agreements between enterprises; during July, 1953, it established August 31 
as the deadline for requests for authorization. Some sixty applications were 
received. A year later, during July and August of 1954, six agreements for 
specialized production or joint trading were approved. No adverse deci- 
sions have yet been issued.?® Under the section of the treaty concerning 
“concentrations” the High Authority in May, 1954, issued three regulatory 
decisions defining the key factor of “control” and related matters. The 
only definite action of an anti-trust nature taken by the High Authority 
in its first two years was a recommendation issued in the summer of 1953 
directing a coal-selling agency in southern Germany to discontinue prac- 
tices contrary to the treaty; this, however, did not specify any particular 
treaty clause or commercial practice.2* At the meeting with the Common 
Assembly in May, 1954, Jean Monnet, president of the High Authority, 
spoke disapprovingly of the situation in the Ruhr where one organization 
* La Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de l’Acier (Brussels: Institut des Relations 

Internationales, 1953), pp. 270-71. 


*Economist (London), April 11, 1953, CLXVII, 78; June 13, 1953, CLXVII, 718-19; 
September 19, 1953, CLXVIII, 771. 

© As of December 1, 1954. See generally, The High Authority, Second General Report on 
the Activities of the Community, April 13, 1953 to April 11, 1954, pp. 119-21; Bul- 
letin No. 5 (Luxembourg: Information Service, The High Authority, May, 1954), 
pp. 3-5; New York Times, November 12, 1953, p. 25. 

1 Journal Officiel, 2e Année, No. 10 (21 Juillet 1953). 
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controls six coal-selling agencies, and of some activities of a Belgian coal- 
selling agency. He stated also that the French coal-importing agency was 
being examined. The general conclusion from this record would seem to 
be a distinctly neutral one — cautiousness without compromise of ultimate 
objective. 


Il. 


The second subject emphasized by the High Authority, as indicated 
by its reports to the Common Assembly, is the matter of labor conditions. 
The working force of the Community is substantial — 1,800,000 employees, 
of whom 1,100,000 (including 650,000 miners) are in the coal industry 
and 700,000 are in the iron and steel enterprises. The High Authority has 
taken a broad approach and given a “social aim” to the treaty objective 
of promoting “the improvement of the living and working conditions of 
the labor force.” The treaty provisions expressly relating to labor concern 
wages, the movement of labor, and “readaptation.” The first involves pri- 
marily situations in which abnormally low prices result from abnormally 
low wages. No such instance has yet been disclosed by the High Authority. 
The goal of free movement of labor has been given repeated attention. 
Several advisory groups have considered the problem and one conference 
of eighty specialists met for ten days on various intergovernmental aspects 
of the matter. A plan to allow categories of workers to move freely wtih 
the aid of a labor card for acceptance of employment within the Com- 
munity was developed and it has been approved by the Council of Ministers 
for consideration by the member nations. There are still some evidences 
of nationalistic opposition and the Italians alone are much inclined to 
emigrate. 

“Readaptation” is the term applied to nonrepayable assistance for em- 
ployees adversely affected by the opening of the common market or the 
introduction of technical processes or new equipment. Two requests for 
such assistance have been received. The principal one concerns the con- 
templated transfer of some five thousand coal miners from central France 
to the Lorraine basin, where the output per manshift is 60 per cent higher. 
There is believed to be no precedent in Europe for this kind of project. 
Voluntary methods are being used but the lack of housing is a major 
obstacle; and there is, of course, an unwillingness to sever family ties. Thus 
far only a few more than two hundred have agreed to move. 

The broad policy of the High Authority on employee welfare is evi- 
dent in its attitude on housing conditions. This concerns a pre-existing 
situation which it examined almost at once. In a January, 1953, report to 
the Common Assembly, the president of the High Authority spoke of 
“being struck by the realization of the inadequate housing conditions” and 
stated that inquiry has shown that “nearly one-fifth of the workers have 
either nowhere to live or are inadequately housed.” The needs were then 
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estimated at fifty to sixty thousand dwellings per year for four or five 
years. Subsequently, immediate objectives were concentrated upon housing 
for miners, and investment priority was given to a target of 100,000 dwell- 
ings in five years. It was found that the average building concern com- 
pletes only three houses a year. To demonstrate the feasibility and econ- 
omy of quantity production, the Authority is sponsoring a one-year project 
in which twenty companies will be engaged, each to build fifty houses on 
a single plot. The twenty sites will be in various regions of the six coun- 
tries. In this as in the larger program, the Authority plans to supply about 
25 per cent of the borrowed capital. It is necessary to obtain the commit- 
ment of financial organizations; while this may delay the program a bit, 
it should provide a broader and more definite stimulus. 


III. 


In the third major field — investment and finance — the High Author- 
ity is passing from the planning stage to that of performance. It early 
formulated two basic policies: that its participation should be limited 
and there should be no rigid plan but rather case-by-case examination 
of projects.?? It emphasized the need for harmonizing Community objec- 
tives with the economic perspective of the member governments. In this 
vein, it initiated a survey of pending investments in the two industries 
(which shows that capital is scarce and interest high) and issued a declara- 
tion of the principles which it plans to follow.”* By way of a key objective, 
the High Authority believes that in five years the Community should 
increase steel production from the present level of 42 million tons a year 
to 50 million tons. It would thus approach the Russian production and be 
at about half the United States output. A five-point program, con- 
centrating upon the requirements of that goal in the primary industries of 
coal, coke, and ore, was announced at the beginning of 1954: (1) modern- 
ization of coal mining, (2) construction of miners’ homes, (3) erection of 
electric power plants at the sites of marginal mines to permit use of low- 
grade coal, (4) increase in the coking capacity by ten million tons per year, 
and (5) modernization of iron ore mining. Participation in the execution 
of the investment progam will be by means of lending borrowed funds and 
guaranteeing the loans made by others. The $100,000,000 loan obtained 
from the United States during 1954 is being used for purposes similar to 
the five-point program; 25 per cent has been earmarked for miners’ homes. 
Loans for steel projects may be possible in the future, if funds are borrowed 
elsewhere, as in the Netherlands or Switzerland. The guarantee of loans 
is supported by a fund obtained through the levy on production. By June 
30, 1954, nearly $36,000,000 has been allotted for that purpose. 


* The High Authority, Report on the Situation at the Beginning of 1954, pp. 34, 35. 
* Journal Officiel, 3e Année, No. 17 (31 Juillet 1954). 
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IV. 

External relations — the fourth major subject — concerns mainly the 
extent to which nonmember nations may participate in the activities and 
information of the Community and the reconciliation of its program 
with those of international economic organizations functioning in Western 
Europe. Countries with delegations at Luxembourg are (in order of estab- 
lishment) Great Britain, the United States, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Austria, and Japan. Thus, all the principal steel-producing 
countries are represented. Great Britain has the largest delegation and the 
closest interest. A definite agreement of association was discussed from the 
start and under a double stimulus of recent events (the defeat of the 
European Defense Community and the vitalization of the Western Euro- 
pean Union) has been achieved at last. At the close of 1954 an agreement 
had been signed and needed only concurrence of various parliaments. The 
House of Commons was the first to approve.”* 

The Common Assembly meets once a year with the Consultative As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe. Forty-six of the seventy-eight members 
of the Common Assembly also belong to the Council of Europe’s group.”® 
Members of the High Authority participate in these joint meetings and 
thus have a further means of harmonizing their views with other integrating 
efforts in Western Europe. Inasmuch as the Council of Europe is to have 
a connection with the new Western European Union, it may serve as a 
central point in the various endeavors at common action. Another external 
matter, provided for in the Convention on Transitional Provisions, was 
the need for reconciling the regional free trade efforts of the Coal and 
Steel Community with similar undertakings on a wider scale in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation (OEEC). Special agreements were executed 
whereby the Community is treated as one nation for purposes of the “most- 
favored-nation” clause of the former and the trade liberalization code of 


** Manchester Guardian, February 22, 1955, p. 2. New York Times (Int. Ed.) Feb. 22, 
1955, p. 3. The Agreement establishes a Council of Association representing the 
High Authority and the United Kingdom and, on occasion, particular member states. 
The Council provides means for continuous consultation and exchange of informa- 
tion, for consideration of co-ordinated action in event any of the governments 
introduce additional restrictions upon trade in coal or steel to meet a decline in 
supply or demand, and for examination of import or export restrictions, duties, 
controls, or subsidies, with a view of proposing reduction or elimination. The Council 
is to have regard to the interests of consumers and producers, the interest of third 
countries, and the Commonwealth relationship. When the Council of Ministers 
considers matters relative to the United Kingdom, the latter is to be represented 
by one of its members. (Agreement concerning the Relations between the European 
Coal and Steel Community and the United Kingdom, London, Dec. 21, 1954, Arts. 
2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10). 

Economist (London), September 20, 1952, CLXIV, 671, 672. Article 1 of the Protocol 
on Relations with the Council of Europe, annexed to the treaty, recommends that 
members of the Common Assembly “preferably be chosen” from the representatives 
in the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. 
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the latter. The practice of the OEEC of arranging quarterly coal allocations 
for various countries of Western Europe was taken over by the High 
Authority insofar as it concerns the six nations; in this endeavor it has co- 
ordinated its activities with the policies of the OEEC.”® 


RELATIONS WITH THE ENTERPRISES 

Observers seeking evidence of federation of the American type are most 
likely to focus attention upon the direct relations of the High Authority 
and the enterprises. The activities in which such relations may develop 
include the gathering of information, collecting the levy on production, 
granting or guaranteeing loans, passing upon the soundness of development 
projects, setting production quotas, giving publicity to price lists, establish- 
ing maximum or minimum prices, and approving or disapproving of agree- 
ments between enterprises. The powers which have been used most widely 
to impose continuing obligations upon enterprises are those relating to con- 
formance with published price lists and the collection of the levy on 
production. The enforcement of compliance in these matters might be 
deemed a test of the supranational character of the Community. The 
treaty contemplates enforcement efforts and provides that officials of the 
High Authority charged with verifying information shall enjoy, if necessary, 
the rights and powers of tax officials in the respective states.27 Dutch public 
auditors were engaged to check prices; some controversies resulted but they 
have been considered to be differences of interpretation which could be 
resolved informally. No issue of jurisdiction has arisen and while the treaty 
might leave some details in doubt it seems definite that regulatory activity 
of this type is within the scope of the High Authority. 

The levy on production has many aspects of a governmental tax. It 
affects all enterprises and is the Community’s major source of non- 
borrowed revenue. Assessment began January 1, 1953, at the rate of 0.03 
per cent, which was raised monthly until July 1, 1953; since then a rate of 
0.09 per cent has been maintained. The enterprises affected total 1,008, 
of which 574 are in coal mining. Germany, with 441 coal and 135 steel 
producers, has contributed 46 per cent of the total; France, with 64 coal 
and 160 steel enterprises, has paid 30 per cent. Collections during the first 
six months were $10,635,000 and during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, were $48,099,000. Other sources provided only $392,000, so that the 
levy has contributed nearly all of the $59,126,000 total revenue to June 30, 
1954. There are four main uses: nearly $36,000,000 for the loan guaranty 
fund, more than $7,000,000 for “readaptation,” $1,000,000 for research, and 


** General Report of the High Authority, August 10, 1952 to April 12, 1953, pp. 23, 27, 28. 
* Treaty, Art 86. 
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more than $12,000,000 for administrative expenses. On June 30, 1954, there 
was a balance of between two and three million dollars.?* 

The collection of the levy has been a relatively simple matter. The 
High Authority determined factors to be used in estimating the cost of 
products and the enterprises reported their computations of liability. Once 
under way, it has taken the time of only five Authority employees — three 
accountants (two part-time) and two bookkeeping machine operators. As 
a guarantee of compliance, the Authority thus far has relied mainly upon 
the fact that understatement of production would be detrimental to an 
enterprise in the event that production quotas were imposed. It is contem- 
plated, however, that the auditors checking prices may soon add the levy 
reports to their matters for examination. One dispute over liability did 
arise. It concerned a processor of steel pipe who contended that he was 
not a producer within the meaning of the Treaty. The matter was con- 
cluded without court action. Two small producers have not paid because 
of alleged lack of funds. Otherwise, no difficulties are reported. The levy 
has been called the first European tax; 7° but it was snecifically spelled out 
in the treaty and hence derives from the treaty-making power of the 
participating governments and not from legislative action of the Community 
institutions themselves. The High Authority has discretion on the rate but 
it cannot exceed one per cent without two-thirds consent of the Council of 
Ministers. Some use of the levy is vital; otherwise there would be virtually 
no regular source of nonborrowed funds. 

The special equalizing levy on coal producers in Germany and the 
Netherlands involves direct relations with some enterprises. Collection 
exceeded $20,000,000 by June 30, 1954, and more than 90 per cent had 
been paid by German producers. This is a significant “supranational” 
development but here again the matter was fully anticipated in the Con- 
vention on Transitional Provisions,*° and thus the action springs from the 
treaty-making power of the member states rather than from legislation of 
the Community itself. 

As a general proposition, the High Authority has made little if any 
use of the harsher or strictly coercive provisions of the treaty. In the field 
of production, for instance, it has kept clearly within the treaty preference 
for indirect methods. There has been no finding of the conditions — “mani- 
fest crisis” or “serious shortage” in products — which the treaty makes pre- 
requisite to the imposition of production quotas.*! During the first two 
* Statements on the levy are based upon data obtained from the Information Service 

of the High Authority. 


* ABC of the “Schuman Plan” (Luxembourg: Information Service, The High Au- 
thority), Document 1659/54e. 


* Convention Containing the Transitional Provisions, Sec. 25. 
* Treaty, Art. 58. 
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years, it imposed no penalties under the pricing or anti-trust sections 
and issued no adverse opinions on development projects; the strongest pub- 
lished action probably was the recommendation that a German coal-selling 
agency refrain from activities contrary to Section 4 of the treaty and this 
seems too broad in its terms to constitute a charge of any wrongdoing.*” 
The High Authority, although it has acted decisively on a variety of 
matters, has proceeded cautiously in its dealings with the enterprises. The 
flexibility of its position is indicated by the number of decisions which have 
been modified. There is, nevertheless, a fair volume of activities in which 
the High Authority and the enterprises stand in direct relationship, and 
to this extent at least there is something beyond a strictly national opera- 
tion. A treaty basis for such functions is so generally evident, however, 
that their “supranational” character appears to result much more from the 
treaty-making power of the member states than from what might be called 
the constitutional power of the Community. 


RELATIONS WITH THE OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The relations of the High Authority with the political organs of the 
Community — the Council of Ministers and the Common Assembly — 
have been especially active, perhaps more so than one might have antici- 
pated. To the end of November, 1954, the Council had held twenty 
sessions, and as far as reports disclose most of the meetings involved some 


relation to the activities of the High Authority.** It is true that the Council 
has a few duties of its own, in organizational matters, such as appointing 
the Consultative Committee and determining the salaries of the members 
of the High Authority and the Court of Justice, but in the main it is deeply 
concerned with operations. The treaty requires that the High Authority 
obtain the advice or approval of the Council in a number of actions — 
more, in fact, than need the advice of the Consultative Committee. The 
Official Journal indicates that the Council has been the more active in this 
respect. References to consultations in the Official Journal do not go 
beyond the treaty requirements so that there is no clue to “extra-legal” 
instances of advice; what it shows is twenty consultations with the Council 
and thirteen with the Consultative Committee, eight of each being on the 
same respective matters. In all probability the major influence of the 
Council has been in particulars which have not been the subject of official 
disclosure. 


* Journal Officiel, 2e Année, No. 10 (21 Juillet 1953), 154. 


*In its broadest aspects, the agenda of the Council is reflected in the identity of the 
ministers named by the member states. In the formative period, ministers of foreign 
affairs attended. As the Community settled down to operations, ministers of eco- 
nomic or industrial affairs became and have continued to be the usual delegates. 
There is occasional participation by ministers of labor, or of transport, when their 
respective specialties are receiving important consideration. 
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The Common Assembly had met eight times by the end of 1954 and 
its meetings have afforded the members of the High Authority excellent 
opportunity to exchange views. The second annual meeting, in May 1954, 
was the most extensive in this regard. The report of the High Authority 
for the year ending April 12, 1954, was discussed over a ten-day period 
with considerable participation by members of the Authority. At the end, 
a resolution commenting upon forty-six points and concluding with an 
expression of confidence was passed unanimously. The Assembly em- 
phasized, inter alia, the need for further development of the social and 
cartel policies.** The special meetings have had fairly broad agenda, with 
some concentration, such as the opening of the markets at two sessions 
early in 1953 and investment policy at the January 1954 meeting. At the 
latter meeting, the Assembly adopted a resolution on investment policies 
which probably aided the High Authority in its loan negotiations during 
the year. Another means of exchanging views is the question-letters from 
individual members of the Assembly and responses by the High Authority. 
During the first two years twenty of these were published in the Official 
Journal. Their subjects vary: cartels, workers’ housing, selection of Au- 
thority employees, taxes on official salaries, maximum price regulations, 
indirect subsidies to French steel exports, and the reason for the United 
States loan agreement’s being adopted in English and not in the language 
of any Community country.** 

The actions of the Court of Justice might be deemed a phase of the 
relations of the High Authority with the enterprises (and the participating 
governments acting on their behalf). Of the ten appeals filed, at least eight 
directly challenged decisions of the High Authority. Two appeals by 
German parties attacked the decision curtailing special prices for barge coal 
and an appeal by the French government was aimed at the High Au- 
thority’s decision on coal subsidies. When these decisions were subsequently 
modified, the appeals were dropped. A fourth appeal involved a Belgian- 
French dispute on discriminatory charges; it was settled. A fifth sought 
a quality surcharge for certain Belgian coal mines. The High Authority 
granted the surcharge, and the appeal was withdrawn. Four other appeals, 
lodged by the French and Italian governments and two Italian producer 
associations against a High Authority decision on the revision of published 
price lists, previously mentioned,** were tried jointly in November, 1954, 
and were decided by the Court the following month. The tenth appeal is 
an effort by the Dutch to annul the decisions setting maximum coal prices 
in the Ruhr and Nord-Pas de Calais basins. The Dutch also threatened 
Court review of the High Authority’s nonexercise of its anti-cartel powers 


* Journal Officiel, 3e Année, No. 13 (9 Juin 1954). 
% Ibid., 3e Année, No. 17 (31 Juillet 1954). 
*See note 16, supra. 
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but a statement of policies by the High Authority at the May, 1954, 
meeting of the Common Assembly appears to have satisfied the Dutch 
representatives in this latter regard.** 

In its relations with the other institutions, the High Authority may be 
viewed as subject to checks and balances of three types: legal, political, and 
economic. Of these the legal or judicial probably will have the least direct 
bearing upon ultimate success. The Authority has modified a number of 
decisions after appeals have been filed with the Court, but the Court’s role 
is limited. The grounds of appeal are restricted and it “may not review 
the High Authority’s evaluation of the situation, based on economic facts 
and circumstances” which led to the action, unless it is claimed that the 
Authority abused its powers or clearly misinterpreted either the treaty or 
a rule of law.** Such a limitation may be inherently necessary; but it 
follows that the Court is not in a position to influence the large issues of 
what is appropriate from an economic or political point of view — and 
it is on decisions in this area that the ultimate success of the High Au- 
thority most probably rests. 

In political, and perhaps in economic matters, there is little doubt 
but that the Council of Ministers constitutes a strong check upon the 
High Authority. Since its advice or approval is needed in several matters, 
and since it has power to act in a few serious situations®® if the High 
Authority does not take action, it is in some ways a co-executive. The 
Common Assembly is in an even clearer position. It does not have legis- 
lative or rule-making power, but it can force the resignation of members 
of the High Authority by a two-thirds vote of censure.*° Its situation gives 
rise to an interesting speculation. Having power to remove the rule-making 
agency, and having almost continuous opportunity to draw statements of 
policy from the High Authority on specific issues, is it not in as strong 
a position as if it actually had the rule-making authority? It well may have 
as much real control of the High Authority operations as the United 
States Congress has over an administrative agency without the technical 
difficulties presented by the need to formulate rules or laws. 

Some check upon economic matters may be found in the political over- 
sight exercised by the Council of Ministers and the Common Assembly; 
but in commercial and technical aspects the check rests mainly with the 


* Bulletin No. 5 (Information Service, The High Authority, May, 1954), p. 9. 
* Treaty, Art. 33. 


* Under certain conditions the Council, acting by a unanimous vote, may oblige the 
High Authority to establish a system of production quotas, Treaty, Art. 58. Similarly, 
relative to recognizing a serious shortage of products and the establishment and 
termination of systems of distribution or allocation, ibid., Art. 59; likewise the 
Council, by unanimous decision, may request the High Authority to fix maximum or 
minimum prices. 


” Treaty, Art. 24. 
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Consultative Committee. That group acts only in an advisory capacity, 
upon the initiative of the High Authority, but its establishment is a recogni- 
tion of responsibility to particular sectors of the economy — the producers, 
workers, consumers, and dealers — in their respective group capacities. As 
a pattern of official channels of responsibility, this arrangement contrasts 
with the usual geographical basis of representation. It is another instance 
of an interesting potential in the supervision of economic regulation and 
may be worthy of attention as a means of giving administrative agencies 
a more comprehensive outlook. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD SUPRANATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


An appraisal of the operations of the High Authority from the view- 
point of political processes has ‘3 limitations because those functions cannot 
be segregated completely from either economic developments or the activi- 
ties of the Community as a whole. Viewing the venture in its entirety, 
opposition from some quarter or other has seldom been lacking. Ever since 
the idea of the Community was proposed there has been intermittent 
criticism from varying German interests*! although now reports are heard 
that the Germans favor extending the common market to other products. 
The main source of uncertainty has shifted to France. British observers 
tend to agree that the Community is here to stay and report growing 
interest in its extension to other fields.*? The principal reasons why the 
Community has attained this position of acceptance probably are the 
cautiousness of the High Authority in staying well within the scope of 
the treaty and the record of economic improvement. The 1954 recovery 
in steel did much to fortify its standing. With respect to the more direct 
benefits of the common market, the sharpest evidence is found in the 
increases in inter-country trade. The volume of coal shipments between 
the states of the Community during 1954 was 25 per cent above that 
for 1952. In steel, intercountry orders since mid-1954 have had a strong 
upward trend, especially in German orders for French steel, and for the 
entire year showed an increase of 65 percent, compared with the 1952 
figures. Another demonstrable consequence is the reduction in French 
coal subsidies from four billion francs per quarter at the beginning of 1953 
to two billion francs per quarter at the middle of 1954.** 


“New York Times (Late City Ed.), March 25, 1951, Sec. I, p. 19; April 1, 1954, p. 5; 
April 14, 1954, p. 13. 

“ Economist (London), Dec. 4, 1954, CLXXIII, 835; Times (London), November 31, 1954, 
p. 9; Manchester Guardian, November 24, 1954, p. 8; December 7, 1954, p. 6; May 
11, 1955, p. 6. 

“The High Authority, Report on the Situation of the Community, November 1954, pp. 
39, 60, 61, 87; Second Anniversary of the Common Market (Luxembourg: Informa- 
tion Service, The High Authority), Document 961/55e, p. 5; Bulletin d’Information, 
7 Mars 1955 (Luxembourg: Information Service, The High Authority), Document 
1877/55/2E. 
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In the matter of political processes, one may ask first whether the 
Community is “governmental” in the full sense of the term. That there 
are a representative Assembly and a Court of Justice, in addition to the 
executive authority, is indicative of the highest level of governmental 
activity. However, the treaty which created these institutions is basically 
a regulatory statute rather than a constitution. No organ of the Community 
is legislative. The High Authority and the Council of Ministers either alone 
or together seem to have no more than rule-making power, and the 
Common Assembly cannot itself issue rules or laws. The Council, the 
Court, and the Assembly, by their combined successive actions, may, under 
certain conditions and limitations, amend the treaty with respect to “the 
rules for the exercise by the High Authority of the powers conferred upon 
it,” “* but otherwise amendments rest ultimately with the treaty-making 
power of the member states. It seems appropriate, accordingly, to view 
the Community organization as an administrative commission executing a 
complex regulatory statute (that is, the treaty) under the guidance or 
restraint of four sets of official critics, which have some similarity to tradi- 
tional organs of government but which are not “governmental” in the full 
sense. 

The treaty admonishes the members of the High Authority to respect 
“the supranational character of their functions” *® and there seems little 
doubt that they have attained a Community viewpoint.** Their conflicts 
are said to arise mainly on the issue of intervention where there is a five 
to four vote (usually favoring intervention) with a division among the two 
members each from France, Germany, and Belgium. The Community 
viewpoint may be less developed in the Council of Ministers and the 
Common Assembly. They are composed of national officials, virtually all 
of whom face elections in their own countries. The Council records are 
not public but the reports of the Assembly meetings show wide variations 
in the attitudes of the members.*7 What may prove to be a landmark is the 
use made of the Assembly rule permitting formation of groups. Three 
groups have been constituted and, in the limited area of parliamentary 
operations, they are in effect multinational political parties. The Christian 
Democrats have thirty-eight “members,” the Socialists twenty-three, and 
the Liberals eleven.*® This accounts for seventy-two of the total of seventy- 


“Treaty, Art. 95. 
* Ibid., Art. 9. 


“In the selection of advisory commissions, it has been customary to have each member 
nation represented but this hardly seems objectionable and may even tend to reduce 
national conflicts because a common professional or technical background provides 
a strong integrating stimulus. 


“ The debates of the Common Assembly are published as annexes to the Journal Officiel. 
A separate volume is issued for each session. 


* Journal Officiel, 3e Année, No. 7 (28 Avril 1954). 
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eight members, and thus there is almost complete group alignment cutting 
across national lines. How deep these “party” affiliations run is difficult 
to ascertain because there is little critical voting in the Assembly.*® 

Is it appropriate to call the Community operation “supranational” in 
the sense of being above the member nations? The general impression one 
gains concerning its powers and activities is that it is not imposing itself 
from above as much as it is seeking, to use a rough analogy, to unite the 
six nations at their midsections. The Community has brought into existence 
new resources, tangible and intangible, which enable it to accomplish things 
which the members did not seem able to do, but these new facilities mani- 
fest themselves more through working out “horizontal adjustment” than 
by imposing vertical commands.*®® A similar doubt arises about statements 
that there has been a transfer of sovereignty, or a portion of sovereignty, 
to the Community organization. The institutions in their entirety do have 
a larger degree of finality in some matters than administrative agencies 
(or tribunals) in general, but they still are executing something comparable 
to a statute rather than exercising constitutional power. It is questionable, 
accordingly, whether the authority surrendered by the member nations 
reaches the level and the dignity customarily attached to the term “sover- 
eignty.” 

The most striking development of this venture in multinationality may 
be the extent to which the High Authority finds itself faced with problems 
of a national and local nature. The achievement of a common market 
is more than the dramatic sweeping away of trade barriers and protective 
subsidies (which under the treaty was to be done largely by the member 
governments themselves). It also includes the nasty job of making tempo- 
rary exceptions and of working out hardship situations. These tasks fall 
mainly upon the High Authority. What to do about the high-cost mines 
in southern Belgium; how to move 5000 coal miners from central to eastern 
France; how to get more homes for workers at lower costs; these and similar 
problems are now the worry of the High Authority. In their legal nature, 
these matters seem to be only national or even municipal, but much of the 
High Authority’s success may depend upon how it deals with just such 
problems. 

The foregoing comments may seem to understate the international 
aspects of the Community progress, but it seems important to recognize that 


“It may be noted, however, that the “Socialist” group includes French and Belgian 
Socialists, who tended to favor integration, and German Social Democrats, who 
opposed it. 


® An interesting view on the meaning of “supranational” is found in an English editorial 
on the Coal and Steel Community: “It is less than supra-national, because it neither 
owns nor manages the industries it controls. It is more than functional, because it 
has affected the structure of wages, social services, and taxation beyond its own 
particular industries. It works by persuasion and the use of financial inducements, 
rather than by decree.” Manchester Guardian, November 24, 1954, p. 8. 
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the mere creation of “supranational government” or “free trade” does not 
eliminate the underlying particular deficiencies. It may provide new and 
even stronger facilities but the basic problems are still there and are just 
as difficult to face. A close look at what the High Authority has been doing 
indicates that it has been building a reputation for the Community mainly 
by adhering to humble tasks, and by the accumulative results of somewhat 
drab and familiar efforts, such as causing numerous groups of experts from 
the various sections of the economy to sit down and slowly grind out adjust- 
ments to complicated problems, obtaining investment funds for the erection 
at mine-sites of power plants which can use the low-grade coal of marginal 
enterprises, and making a major program of the simplest and most local 
of all projects, the building of houses. In conclusion, it seems appropriate 
to say that in the area of political processes, the High Authority is setting 
something of a record in the extent to which it is imposing social aim 
upon economic regulation and in the breadth and the depth to which 
it is utilizing professional and technical specialists to solve functional prob- 
lems. Simultaneously, the other institutions are demonstrating the effective- 
ness of a comprehensive arrangement for regularizing the legal, political, 
and economic guidance of an executive commission. Thus, the Community 
is contributing to two frontiers of political science, that is, to organization 
for regulatory as well as for multinational purposes. 
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Morocco have been asking the United States for help in their attempts 

to win independence. Although our refusal to give help subjected 
us to charges of hypocrisy, and although the Arab countries made our 
support of “colonialism” an excuse for “neutrality” in the cold war,? 
Tunisian and Moroccan nationalism never was a paramount problem to 
American foreign policy makers. In recent months, however, this situation 
has changed. 

The British promise to evacuate Suez has left French North Africa 
as the only part of the nationalism-conscious Arab world still under 
European control. Although the Arab League had espoused the cause of 
North African freedom as early as 1946, the issue of removing France from 
the Mediterranean scene was always secondary to the Suez problem. Now 
that this is settled, animosity previously directed at London has been 
diverted towards Paris. French presence in Algeria, which is adminis- 
tratively part of metropolitan France, is not yet considered intolerable, but 
its continuance in the protectorates is. With Tunisian and Moroccan inde- 
pendence as a cardinal aim of its foreign policy, Egypt, the pacesetter of the 
Arab League, has shown no restraint in attempting to arouse francophobia, 
accusing France not only of wantonly exploiting North Africa, but even of 
plotting with Israel against the entire Arab world.? 

Fortified by this support, the nationalist movements of Tunisia and 
Morocco have become forces to be reckoned with on the international 
scene. The large concessions wrested from a weakened France in recent 
months have encouraged the nationalists to intensify their efforts to obtain 
outside support. Their chief objective is the United States—the one 


Pc SEVERAL YEARS, the French protectorates of Tunisia and 


*In an editorial entitled “The U.S. Spreads Tyranny in North Africa,” Al-Muswaar 
(Cairo) stated on September 3, 1953: “The aim of the recent visit by the U.S. 
Secretary of State was to enable Dulles to regain the prestige of Americans in the 
Middle and Near East. This trip was a great effort toward this end. Yet America 
forgets all about these efforts, losing its prestige and the confidence of those who have 
faith in it. If such is the case we have lost faith in the Allied Powers. . . . There 
remains but one policy, which the people are beginning to adopt, that is, the policy 
of neutrality.” 


* The semi-official morning paper Al Gomhouria (Cairo) announced on September 28, 
1954, that “a new plot against the Arabs is being woven in Paris, with Mendes-France, 
a Jew by descent and a Zionist by creed, as the prime mover.” It went on to report 
that the Israeli Chief of Staff was then in Paris buying arms, and that Israeli Foreign 
Minister Moshe Sharlett had been invited to France “for co-ordination of French- 
Israeli policy against the Arabs.” 


An editorial in the usually moderate Al Ahram (Cairo) on the same day warned 
France that North Africa would soon be another Indo-China, and that she had better 
stop consorting with Israel “in her struggle against the Arabs.” 
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country deemed capable of exerting sufficient pressure upon the Quai 
d’Orsay to make it eventually capitulate, and the Western power now 
most anxious to mend its Middle Eastern fences. 

As these nationalist movements are becoming a source of increasing 
concern to the State Department, they warrant closer and more compre- 
hensive scrutiny. We will therefore, after first reviewing the causes of 
friction with France, examine the composition of these movements, the 
reasons on which they base their optimism of American support, and their 
general Weltanschauungen. 


I 


The tiny country of Tunisia, lying in the eastern part of French North 
Africa, became a protectorate under the treaties of Bardo and LaMarsa, 
in 1881 and 1883 respectively. Through these treaties France obtained full 
control over foreign affairs and supervision over certain domestic matters, 
while the Bey of Tunis remained as the nominally sovereign head of the 
state. French occupation was ostensibly temporary, to be terminated when 
the local administration was in a position to preserve order. 

Instead of preparing for withdrawal, however, the French entrenched 
themselves both economically and politically. European settlers or colons 
gained control of the best lands and of the natural resources, and simul- 
taneously gained an administrative grip over the entire country. Whatever 
resentment this aroused was aggravated by the payment of low wages to 
the native workers, and by what the Moslems felt was an attitude of cul- 
tural superiority. As a result, Tunisia’s population of 3,600,000 is divided 
today into two distinct, hostile groups: that of the 260,000 colons, and that 
of the native Tunisians. The prosperous colons and their friends in France 
desire the maintenance of as much French “protection” as possible, and 
have consistently opposed all reforms leading to complete autonomy. The 
nationalists, conversely, desire the ending of what they consider to be 
“colonialism” as quickly as possible. 

The situation is essentially the same in Morocco, which has been a 
protectorate since the initialing of the Treaty of Fez in 1912. There too, 
the best lands, the mineral wealth, and the industries are controlled by 
approximately 400,000 colons, who comprise only a fraction of the total 
10,000,000 population. Although the French have done a great deal to 
develop Morocco’s resources —a fact which even most nationalists will 
admit — few of the benefits have been passed on to the natives. 

But there are additional causes for tension here besides French-colon 
rule per se. Chief among these is the so-called “Berber policy” of ac- 
centuating the differences between Arabs and Berbers, with a view to 
making the country easier to control. The Berber Dahir (Decree) of 1930, 
for instance, which gave validity to Berber customary law in preference to 
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Moslem canon law, aimed at inducing the Berbers to reject their Moslem 
“personal status” and become assimilated as French citizens. The climax 
of this divide et impere policy came on August 22, 1953, when the French 
removed and exiled Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef, ostensibly to 
protect him from angry Berber tribesmen. This “coup de force,” as the 
Moroccans term it, detonated an immediate outbreak of violent protests. 
Agitation for the Sultan’s return has since grown to fanatical proportions, 
and has kept the country in an almost constant state of turmoil.® 


II 


In their general desire for freedom from European domination and the 
right to direct their own destinies, the North African nationalist move- 
ments resemble those of their Middle Eastern neighbors. However, they 
differ from them — and from each other — in many aspects of composition 
and method. 

The recently-legalized Neo-Destour (Constitution) party, the prime 
mover of Tunisian nationalism, contrasts sharply with most of its rather 
disorganized, more-or-less xenophobic Moslem counterparts. It is, in fact, 
more comparable to the Congress party of prewar India. Since its founda- 
tion in 1934, it has steadily grown into a firmly disciplined organization with 
branches throughout the entire country. It boasts, in addition, a large 
membership drawn from all walks of life, making it more than the usual 
small coterie of intellectuals backed by whatever mobs can be summoned 
for a particular occasion. Its leaders, such as the exiled President Habib 
Bourgiba and Secretary-General Saleh ben Youssef, are mostly lawyers and 
trade-unionists who received their education in France, and who have been 
able to blend successfully their Moslem heritage with the benefits of 
Western civilization. This has given them a cosmopolitan outlook, almost 
totally devoid of religious fanaticism, which they have infused into the 
party as a whole, thus giving it a general appearance of “reasonableness.” 
All extremist factions have heretofore been kept far in the background. 

The Neo-Destour is marked by another favorable aspect: an absence of 
communist elements. This stems partly from the fact that its leaders were 
schooled in, and adhere to, the philosophical tradition of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, not that of Marx and Engels. To a larger degree, however, it is 
the result of two decades of practical political experience, during which 
men like Bourgiba convinced themselves that Moscow was not genuinely 
interested in furthering the cause of democratic reform in Tunisia. This 
conviction has led to a purge in the party of all Kremlin-inspired influences, 
with the result that even the French have been unable to pin the Red 





* For additional details of Franco-Tunisian relations, see this writer’s article, “Tunisia: 
A Challenge to American Foreign Policy,” Middle Eastern Affairs, May, 1954, pp. 159- 
67. On Morocco, see Nevill Barbour, “Nationalism in Morocco,” ibid., October, 1953, 
pp. 359-69. 
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label on the Neo-Destour, their efforts being confined to such innuendoes 
as comparing its internal hierarchical structure with that of the Communist 
party.* 

Opposition to communism has been most evident in the activities of 
one of the most powerful affiliates of the Neo-Destour, the Union General 
des Travailleurs Tunisiens. This organization, containing over 80,000 in- 
dustrial and agricultural laborers, was formed in 1946 by the late Farhat 
Hached. It joined the communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions in 1949, but left two years later with the American and British 
groups when the anti-communist International Confederation of Free 
Trade-Unions was formed. It soon became one of the staunchest members 
of the new I.C.F.T.U., working steadily for the promotion of free trade- 
unionism. 

The Istiqlal (Independence) party of Morocco, which has never en- 
joyed a legal status, is not the sturdy, smoothly-functioning organization 
that the Neo-Destour is. It lacks, for example, a strong party discipline 
and country-wide support, having drawn relatively few members from the 
Berber tribes of the south. It does, however, have a large following among 
the urban workers, and a democratic program evolved by Westernized 
leaders such as President Allal al Fassi and Secretary-General Ahmed 
Balafrej. 

Although there had been some nationalist stirrings in Morocco as early 
as 1926, the roots of the Istiqlal can be more clearly traced to the “action 
committee” founded in 1934 to protest the Berber policy. This group was 
dissolved before the war, but its leaders remained in contact and in 
January, 1944, founded the present party, demanding complete inde- 
pendence and a constitutional monarchy — essentially the demands it 
is making today. 

Unlike the Neo-Destour, the Istiqlal is not immune to charges of having 
communists among its followers. This is due primarily to the fact that the 
native workers of Morocco have not been permitted to form their own 
trade-unions, but have been allowed to join only those affiliated to French 
labor federations. This prohibition has had the paradoxical effect of forcing 
Moroccan laborers, many of whom were Istiqlal members, to join the only 
organization of any strength — the commuunist-controlled Confederation. 
This forced cross-fertilization has had the inevitable result of channeling 
some communists into the Istiqlal fold, as well as vice versa. But it has 
also produced another paradox. For the communist Confederation leaders 
in Morocco, realizing that they could at any time be removed by the 
nationalists who formed a majority of union membership, permitted the 





*Le Neo-Destour: Son Esprit, Ses Methodes, Ses Hommes (New York: Ambassade de 
France, 1952), p. 3. 
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Istiqlal virtually to dictate their political actions. On several occasions, 
this has meant identification on the part of communists with definite anti- 
communist plans. 


III 


Ever since the end of World War II, when Franco-North African rela- 
tions began to assume their now-familiar crisis-to-crisis pattern, the prospect 
of American intervention has loomed brightly before the nationalists. At 
first they saw in possible American support chiefly a means of restraining 
French repression of their activities. But since the Indo-China debacle, 
which they feel demonstrated to the world at large the weakness of French 
colonial policies generally, they have tended to look at it more as a wedge 
for obtaining independence. The main lines of argument, however, have 
been consistent. 

Hopes for American favor have centered on the vaunted American 
tradition of supporting the underdog and helping oppressed peoples obtain 
their justly deserved life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. Great stress 
has been laid upon the fact that it was our own President Wilson who gave 
the world the concept of self-determination, and that it was Allied war 
propaganda, stressing freedom for all peoples, which led them to believe 
that they would be granted independence as a matter of course. America’s 
failure to live up to its reputation and to adhere to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, they warn, is hurting us more than it is hurting 
them. As Saleh ben Youssef declared at a United Nations Press Con- 
ference on October 30, 1952, the first time the Tunisian question was being 
aired: 


In trying to spare the prestige of France, the United States risks hampering its own 
prestige as champion of the free world. On the level of the United Nations, such an 
attitude shall not fail to annihilate the efficacy of the United Nations in its mission 
of resolving conflicts between states and safeguarding the principles of the Charter.* 

At the same time, a big point has been made of the supposed similarity 
between nationalist political ideals and those of the United States. Given 
the opportunity, they claim, they would establish truly democratic, repre- 
sentative governments; Tunisians have even gone so far as to predict that 
their country would adopt a constitution modeled on that of the United 
States. Nationalists of Morocco, where Moslem institutions are deeply 
ingrained, tend also to concentrate on the fact that their adherence to 
Islam’s spiritualistic scale of values makes them fundamentally opposed 
to the materialistic concepts of Marxism. But democracy, they claim, 
actually is part of the Islamic heritage.’ 


* Cited in News Bulletin (New York: Tunisian Office for National Liberation), Novem- 
ber, 1952, p. 4. 


* As Sabah (Tunis), March 13, 1953. 


"For example, the former Sultan, who was strongly pro-Istiglal, stated in his Speech from 
the Throne of November 18, 1952: “No one can ignore the fact that we are living in 
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A subsidiary theme is the contention that one good turn deserves 
another. During World War II (this argument usually runs) Tunisia and 
Morocco could easily have cast their lot with the Axis; this might have 
changed the outcome of the war. An Axis victory would have given them 
“independence” once hostilities ended. Instead, they chose to aid the 
Allies. Should not this favor be repaid now? The Istiglal even points out 
that since Morocco helped the United States in its infancy — for which 
no less a man than George Washington was deeply grateful — America 
should certainly reciprocate. A variation of this justice-for-all plea reminds 
France that she helped the United States gain freedom, and should not 
betray this fine tradition now.® 

In addition to their own efforts, the nationalists have obtained support 
from several American organizations. Chief among these are the labor 
unions, which have zealously tried to publicize North African grievances 
against France, to acquaint the American public with the issues, and to 
bring about a shift in American policy. 

The Neo-Destour has been especially successful in winning the admira- 
tion of American labor. This is due primarily to the commendable record 
made in the International Confederation of Free Trade-Unions by the 
U.G.T.T., and to the personal popularity of Farhat Hached, former secre- 
tary-general of the U.G.T.T. and member of the I.C.F.T.U. Executive 
Committee. During an eight-months stay in the United States, beginning 


an age of equality and democracy. Representative government is today regarded 
as the characteristic sign of the maturity of nations and their crowning achievement. 
We wish to organize the country on the basis of a constitutional monarchy. Our 
devotion to this principle is the greater in that it is sanctioned, or rather ordained, 
by Islam. It is a manifest error to maintain that democratic principles are essentially 
foreign to the political institutions of Islam and that it is difficult to implant such 
principles in Moslem countries. The fact is that Islam has preached democracy 
justice and equality and has applied those principles to perfection in the days of its 
greatness.” Reprinted in Free Morocco (New York: Moroccan Office of Information 
and Documentation), November 25, 1953, p. 2. 


* According to the Secret Journals of Congress, IV, 365-66, in 1789 Congress asked the 
Moroccan Sultan to intervene on America’s behalf with the Barbary nations, which 
were attacking American ships. The Sultan did so, whereupon Washington dis- 
patched a letter to him conveying “the sincere acknowledgement and thanks of the 
United States for this important mark of your friendship for them. . . . It gives me 
pleasure to inform your Majesty that, while I remain at the head of this nation, I 
shall not cease to promote every measure that may conduce to the friendship and 
harmony which so happily subsit [sic] between your empire and them, and shall 
esteem myself happy in every occasion of convincing your Majesty of the high sense 
(which in common with the whole nation) I entertain of the magnanimity, wisdom 
and benevolence of your Majesty.” Quoted in “The Other Side,” The United States 
and The French-Moroccan Problem (New York: Free Trade Union Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, 1954), p. 16. 


News Bulletin of the Tunisian Office for National Liberation stated on April 8, 
1952: “The French, the wise and realistic among them, would not, or should 
not, blame America if she takes a righteous, clean-cut attitude in this dispute. The 
French will no doubt remember that it was they who in the past helped America in 
her struggle of freedom and liberation. It is therefore for the present France, if she 
is to merit the noble inheritance of the past, to heed the present.” 
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in September, 1951, Hached made several major addresses to labor au- 
diences, reiterating his belief in “the tremendous power of American free 
trade-unions” and his hope that “our common efforts will succeed in safe- 
guarding peace on the basis of prosperity, social justice and freedom.” *° 
Hached failed in the ultimate purpose of this trip, which was to gain 
American support for Tunisia in its pending case before the United Na- 
tions, but his success in winning strong and permanent allies for the Neo- 
Destour is unmistakable. 

As the Moroccans have not been permitted to form their own unions, 
they lack any liaison organization comparable to the U.G.T.T. However, 
the mere fact that they have not had freedom to organize has gained them 
wide sympathy, and American labor has missed few opportunities to point 
out how the French supposedly deny them all the basic human rights. 
For example, the announcement that the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was about to begin investigating treaties between the United States 


and Morocco prompted a letter from the AFL asking Chairman Alexander 
Wiley: 


. to request your committee to thoroughly and urgently examine the present situa- 
tion in Morocco and to reappraise United States policy regarding that country. 

We believe that examination of data and witnesses available in the United States 
would lead your committee to findings substantially as follows: 

That Moroccans are denied basic freedoms and human rights; that France is default- 
ing on obligations to the Moroccan Sultan and people under treaties and the United 
Nations Charter; that France and her citizens have seized political prerogatives and power 
and derived financial profit, illegally and to Morocco’s detriment; that the French program 
is designed to reduce a legally free nation to colonial status; that the United States 
effectively supports this program; that this support contravenes general provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and our own specific treaty guarantees to Morocco.” 


*” Address delivered by Farhat Hached before the 70th Annual Convention of the AFL, 
held in San Francisco, September 17-26, 1951. Printed in Farhat Hached: Tunisian 
Labor Leader, Patriot, Martyr (New York: Tunisian Office for National Liberation, 
July, 1953), pp. 35-37. 

So closely was Hached’s name associated with siete American support for the 
nationalists that his enemies tried to discredit him by depicting him as a tool of 
America. An example of this type of propaganda is the following appeal issued by 
La Main Rouge, a colon organization founded to combat nationalist activities: 


AGAINST THE ENSLAVEMENT OF TUNISIA 
by the imperialist American grocers, 
the exterminators of the Red race, 
the assassins of the Porto-Ricans, 
the maintainers of black slavery, 
the hangmen of the Philippines 

Rally to the Rep HANp 
Against Farhat Hached the American 

Rally to the Rep Hanp. 
Quoted in ibid., p. 14. The Neo-Destour holds La Main Rouge responsible for 
Hached’s assassination on December 5, 1952. 

™ Letter to the Honorable Alexander Wiley from Matthew Woll, Chairman, International 

Labor Relations Committee, American Federation of Labor. Reprinted in Free 
Morocco, July 25, 1954, pp. 3-4. Numerous resolutions adopted by the AFL and CIO 
have expressed similar sentiments regarding both Tunisia and Morocco. The Na- 
tional Convention of the CIO for instance, on November 20, 1953, approved a 
declaration stating that it “views with growing alarm the deterioration of the situa- 
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The nationalists are well aware of America’s vulnerability to charges 
of abetting “colonialism.” But they have also deduced that strategic con- 
siderations are the main concern of the State Department. It is on this 
premise that their strongest and most sophisticated arguments have hinged. 

The importance of North Africa to Western defense plans is evident 
from one glance at the map. Tunisia, in a dominant position between the 
eastern and western basins of the Mediterranean, possesses the excellent 
harbor of Bizerte. Morocco, on the western coast of North Africa facing 
the Atlantic, is particularly important, for it contains not only seven civil 
and military airports built by the French, but the naval air base and five 
army air bases constructed by the United States according to the terms of 
an agreement concluded with France in 1951. These bases are considered 
a triple threat to the Iron Curtain countries: they can be used for air 
freighters to shuttle defense supplies, for support of fighter bases in Western 
Europe, and for launching heavy bombers. 

Realizing America’s growing concern lest these strategic areas fall into 
communist hands, the nationalists have increasingly relied upon a help-us- 
or-lose-us argument. They contend that, as things now stand, North African 
nationalism is anti-communist and pro-American. Should the Neo-Destour 
and Istiqlal be weakened, however, through French repressions and lack 
of outside (i.e., American) support, the communists would inevitably gain 


tactical control over the nationalist forces. As early as 1951, Habib Bourgiba 
told an American reporter: 


You want military bases in Tunisia? Very well. It is only from us, the Tunisians, 
that you can get them. Moreover, if our movement fails, the Tunisian people, in despair, 
will turn to the Communists and a vital link will be lost to the West.” 


Similarly, an Istiglal publication, commenting on the deposition of the 
Sultan and the absence of American protests, stated: 


It is quite clear that neither France nor her Western Allies derive much profit from 
France’s coup de force of last August... . France and the free world in general are on 
the verge of losing a friend, if they haven’t done so already, on the strategically vital 
shores of North West Africa. The only power that benefits from the recent and present 
events in Morocco is the Soviet Union. By supporting French colonialism, the U.S.A. has 
not only not strengthened western defenses but has helped to create a breach in them 
in a particularly sensitive spot.” 


tion in French North Africa. . . . In Tunisia and Morocco workers’ rights are 
trampled on, trade union leaders are assassinated and the liberties of the national 
population are abridged. 


“We strongly urge our government . . . to work vigorously for the establishment 
of a U.N. ‘good offices committee’ in order to resolve the conflict . . . in conformity 
with the principles expressed by the United Nations Charter.” 


* Cited by Andrew Roth, “Tunisian Tinderbox,” Nation, February 9, 1952, p. 9. 
* Free Morocco, September 25, 1953, p. 1. 
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The victory of the Vietminh made these don’t-let-us-go-communist 
pleas seem all the more cogent. Drawing the inevitable parallel, Free 
Morocco warned the French that they had better quickly mend their ways, 
for “the same causes have the same effects.” ** And from his place of exile 
in France, Habib Bourgiba ruefully concluded that apparently one must 
become communist in order to negotiate successfully with France. 

Nationalist warnings against the spectre of communism have usually 
been coupled with assurances of friendship for America, and promises to 
co-operate in Western defense arrangements, provided the negotiations are 
carried out with them directly. This question of negotiations has brought 
angry complaints against Washington from the Istiglal, which feels that the 
present contract permitting us to erect bases in Morocco is illegal. Their 
case rests on the fact that it was not the Sultan who granted the leases, 
but the French, and the Sultan is still legally sovereign. This contention 
is supported by the treaties negotiated by the Sultan with major powers, 
including the United States. The decision of the International Court of 
Justice on August 27, 1951, which reaffirmed the sovereignty of Morocco,’ 
strengthens their opinions. Nationalists reiterate that they would grant us 
the same leaseholds — and more, if necessary — but insist that the agree- 
ment be concluded “legally.” 


IV 


Despite the pro-Western overtones of the Neo-Destour and the Istiqlal, 


the fact remains that Tunisia and Morocco are still fundamentally part of 
the Arab world. This means that they are ipso facto involved in two major 
sources of tension between the United States and the Middle East: the 
question of Arab allegiance in the cold war, and the problem of Israel. 
Although their lack of autonomy in foreign affairs has enabled them to 
avoid officially committing themselves on either issue, definite feelings have 
been expressed on both. 


* July 25, 1954, p. 1. The statement declared: 

“In North Africa, as in Indo-China, the nationalist movements have attempted to 
achieve their goal by peaceful and democratic means. France has known only one 
language, one answer: force. She has never tried to see in these movements the 
desire of a people to be free and to dispense with the “guardianship” imposed on 
them. ... 

“The result of this blind policy is well known. The Communists exploit the 
situation to the utmost and profit from it. Indo-China is completely lost. Dien-Bien- 
Phu was an unprecedented defeat for the Western World. 

“The same results are to be feared in North Africa. The same causes have 
the same effects... . 

“The Communists are losing no time in taking advantage of the situation 
[French repressions] just as they have done in Indo-China. They have complete 
freedom and enjoy the protection of the French administration. The field is clear 
and all their democratic enemies are either exiled or in prison. 

“Are we going to let colonialism prepare the way for Communism!” 

* For a summary of this case, see Joseph M. Sweeney, “Treaty Rights of the United States 
in Morocco: International Court of Justice Ruling of August 27, 1952,” Department 
of State Bulletin, XVII, No. 695 (October 29, 1952), 620-23. 
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Nationalist attitudes toward the cold war are of particular interest to 
the State Department, for Arab political thought has demonstrated a 
growing adherence to the concept of militant neutralism, or “Third Bloc.” 
This sort of neutralism, in contrast to that of so many European socialists, 
is couched not in philosophical, pacifist terms but in the language of the 
omnipresent power struggle. Its main thesis is that support of the Arab 
world would be a tremendous asset to either camp, and that this support 
should not be given to either unless a suitable price is paid for it. 

Motivated partly by sincere admiration for the West, partly by their 
antipathy to communism, partly by unwillingness to give France additional 
arguments for maintaining their hold on them, and partly by the belief 
that independence cannot be obtained without American support, the 
North Africans have been unwilling to put themselves on this diplomatic 
auction block. They have repeatedly asserted that the interest of their 
countries lies with the “free world,” and have shown complete skepticism 
as to the good intentions of the Soviet Union.’** To what extent this is 
lip-service for Western consumption, is open to question. But the fact 
remains that their offers to co-operate with the West have not been 
matched by equivalent bids to the Kremlin. The closest they have come to 
playing off the powers are the warnings that communism will triumph 
unless the democracies back up their words with deeds —i.e., help them 
gain independence. Whenever “neutralist” sentiment has been expressed, 
it has usually shown either a desire to keep out of affairs of the great powers 
or a hope that the major antagonists would somehow get together and 
settle their differences.*” 

There are indications, however, that the North Africans are beginning 
to look with less disfavor upon the orthodox “third force” policy. This 
development is due, in some degree, to the failure of Tunisia and Morocco 
to win their cases in the United Nations. Disappointment — particularly 
with the United States — has had the dual effect of arousing doubts as to 
the value of unqualified pro-Americanism, while simultaneously strength- 


“The interest of the Arab nations,” wrote Habib Bourgiba in Mission (Tunis), February 
2, 1954, “lies in loyal co-operation, purged of any ideas of domination, with the free 
world.” Before its suspension by French authorities in March, 1952, Mission was the 
principal French language newspaper of the Neo-Destour. 

One of the strongest indictments against the Soviet Union was that of Al-Widid 
(Rabat, Morocco) on January 25, 1953, which stated that: 

“Every aggression in the world is caused by them,” and expressed little hope for 
peace as long as the Soviet Union maintained “its faithless attitude.” 


* For example, an editorial in As Sabah (Tunis) on January 25, 1953, commenting on 
developments in Europe, said: “The affair of the European Army does not concern 
us. We need neither financial nor military aid to facilitate the intricate problems 
which affect us directly.” 


Among the more naive statements on this subject was that of Al Houda (Tunis) 
on July 4, 1952, which suggested the establishment of an omnipotent Russo-American 
“Parliament” to deal with the outstanding problems of world peace. 
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ening their loyalties to the one group of allies which can be depended upon: 
the Arab League. But it is attributable also to a growing awareness of the 
importance of the Mediterranean region to global strategy. The diminution 
of French power and prestige, America’s leasing of Spanish bases, and 
talk of “peripheral defense” has made many nationalists feel that the 
time is approaching when they can stop discussing their countries’ futures 
as supplicants. Meanwhile, it might be better simply to nestle close to 
the ever-friendly Arab League, thus strengthening the position of all thereby 
concerned, and await developments from Washington. 

Of less significance to the United States, but of great importance to the 
Arab League, is the question of Tunisia and Morocco’s position on Israel. 
This has posed a serious dilemma for the nationalists, as both countries 
have sizeable Jewish communities, that of Tunisia totaling over 71,000 and 
that of Morocco exceeding 200,000. If the nationalists could win their 
allegiance, it not only would increase their strength but would speak well 
to the outside world for the liberal, “sensible” character of the nationalist 
cause. At the same time, however, they cannot afford to alienate their 
fellow Arabs, whose feelings in regard to the Jews need no explanation. 

The result is that the nationalists have drawn a distinction between the 
Jews at home and those in Israel. Claiming the existence of, and the desire 
to perpetuate, internal Moslem-Jewish amity, they state: 

The Jews themselves know that they have found in the Moslems the protectors of 
their person, goods and property. The Palestine question . . . has not loosed racial or 
religious fanaticism.” 

Such contentions are an exaggeration, since there have been some 
religious clashes, and since many North African Jews are apprehensive 
about life in a Moslem state devoid of French protection. However, on 
many occasions the Moslems have indeed proved to be “protectors” of 
the Jews, as when the former Sultan refused during World War II to 
introduce the anti-Jewish decrees desired by Vichy. Furthermore, the 
nationalists have made a great effort to allay Jewish fears and to curb 
Moslem agitators. Their success is attested to by the presence of Jews in 
both the Neo-Destour and Istiqlal. In regard to the state of Israel, the 
nationalists appear to adhere quite closely to the Arab League line. We 
say “appear” because a paucity of evidence prevents definite conclusions.”® 
Certain observations, however, are noteworthy. Although the Tunisian 
and Moroccan press opposed the partition of Palestine, their condemnations 
were, on the whole, restrained before late 1952. After the United States 
had definitely indicated that it would not support the nationalists in the 


*® An Nahda (Tunis), June 19, 1952. 


” This is due both to French censorship of nationalist newspapers in North Africa and to 
the fact that nationalists in this country have refrained from making statements on 
what they feel is a delicate question. 
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United Nations a stream of vituperations was unleashed against Israel; the 
United States, which was inextricably associated with the creation of the 
Jewish state, was accused in abusive language of deliberately fomenting 
trouble in the Arab world. Thus the usually temperate Tunisian paper 
An Nahda charged on June 19, 1952: 

. . the whole policy was planned by Americans on one hand to rid themselves of 
the Jews and their political and financial activities, and on the other hand, to spread 
disorder in the Near East to humble the power of the Arabs. 

The principal object of attack was President Truman, whose adminis- 
tration symbolized American pro-Zionism throughout the Middle East. 
“Having confidence in you and your program,” summed up An Nahda 
on July 12, 1952, “is like having confidence in the devil and the sons of the 
devil.” 

With the advent of the Eisenhower administration, which the national- 
ists hoped would mean a reversal of American policy toward North Africa, 
attacks on Israel simmered down, bubbling up somewhat when the expected 
volte-face failed to materialize. This may have been merely a coincidence. 
But when it is remembered that American rebuffs also meant greater 
receptivity to Arab League ideas on the cold war, we are tempted to 
hazard one simple hypothesis: North African hostility towards Israel varies 
directly with the need for help from Cairo. Were this need not present, 
probably both Tunisia and Morocco would adopt a laissez-faire attitude 


on the matter, in view of their large Jewish populations. At any rate, it 
should be interesting to observe the reactions to Cairo’s attempts at equating 
French and Israeli interests. 


Vv 

In sum, then North African nationalism can no longer be ignored. 
Tunisia and Morocco have become a sort of Arabia irredenta to the nations 
of the strategically-important Mediterranean area, whom the United States 
has been ardently wooing of late. Steps such as the arms agreement with 
Iraq and censures of Israel indicate that we are willing to pay well to 
swing the Arab world of its “neutral” course. But part of the price for 
co-operation is support of Tunisian and Moroccan independence. Ought 
this to be given? 

To do so would severely antagonize France, and probably jeopardize 
our fledgling European defense arrangements at a time when we are most 
anxious for them to succeed. But aside from this, there is the question 
of the protectorates’ ability to manage their own affairs. Tunisia, with some 
experience already in “internal autonomy,” and with a broadly based na- 
tionalist movement directed by moderate leaders, would probably be able 
to carry on without any official French guidance. The Moroccan national- 
ists, with virtually no practical experience in government (or even in 
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running a large trade-union) and with little support outside the urban 
areas, would need a period of tutelage during which they could gradually 
assume control of administrative posts. Were the French to legalize the 
Istiqlal, permit the formation of native trade-unions, and give Moroccans a 
large voice in government, Moroccan nationalism would doubtless develop 
along lines similar to the Neo-Destour. Repression has only stimulated 
fanaticism. 

Both Tunisia and Morocco have indicated a desire to co-operate with 
America in the cold war. Although many of their statements directed at 
Americans could perhaps be dismissed as mere propaganda, editorials in 
native newspapers, i.e., for home consumption, have indicated the same 
sentiments. But the nationalists, particularly in Morocco, have also shown 
that a lack of support from America has lessened their ardor, made them 
more receptive to the neutralist policies of their ever-helpful neighbors, and 
more willing to oppose Israel, even though they have no fundamental 
casus belli with the Jewish state. 

What America’s policy will, or should be, we hesitate to say. If Wash- 
ington could get Paris to prepare for a gradual, but ultimately complete, 
withdrawal from Tunisia and Morocco, the nationalists would probably be 
content, and Cairo would be at least somewhat placated. But judging 
from previous French pronouncements on the issue, such a happy solution 
appears impossible of achievement. Meanwhile, delay makes a taut situa- 
tion grow more tense. Irrational extremist elements now in the rear of the 


nationalist movements are moving forward, incited by Cairo to acts of 
terrorism. Anti-American feeling is growing, while communism begins to 
look proportionally less repulsive. From this dilemma, only Moscow can 
draw satisfaction. 





COMMUNIST CHINA’S NEW CONSTITUTION 
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N SEPTEMBER 15, 1954, the Chinese Communist regime convened 

QO the First Session of the First National People’s Congress in Peking. 

Five days later, this organization adopted a document known as 

“The Constitution of the People’s Republic of China.” * This constitution 

defines the tasks of the Chinese Communist state in its transition to social- 
ism and stipulates political machinery for their execution. 

While these tasks will not escape our attention, the present survey is 
devoted primarily to the institutional aspects of the document. Emphasis 
will be placed on the roles of the various agencies of the government, and 
comparisons will be made between the new governmental system and that 
used by the Chinese Communist regime in the past few years. Furthermore, 
constitutional provisions of the Soviet Union and the Western countries 
will be cited to illustrate the distinct features of the Chinese system. 


THE ENACTMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Prior to the enactment of the new constitution, the regime had been 
operating under a provisional constitution consisting of two documents, 
“The Common Program of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference” and “The Organic Law of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China.” * Apparently in an effort to give the 
regime itself formal constitutional standing based on a nation-wide “popular 
mandate” and to bring the machinery and processes of government into 
closer accord with new conditions created since its founding in 1949, the 
Central People’s Government at its twentieth meeting, on January 13, 1953, 
passed a resolution relating to the convocation of a National People’s 
Congress and local congresses at various levels.* This resolution provided 
for the appointment of a twenty-six member committee, with Mao Tse-tung 
as chairman, to draft a constitution for the country.* It was apparently 
more than a year later when this committee took up its work. On March 
23, 1954, Chairman Mao Tse-tung, on behalf of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist party, submitted a so-called “Preliminary Draft” to 


*An English text of the constitution may be found in the Cominform newspaper, For a 
Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy (Bucharest), September 24, 1954. 

* For English texts of these instruments, see Foreign Language Press, compiler, The 
Important Documents of the First Plenary Sessions of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference (Peking: Foreign Language Press, 1949), pp. 1-20, 29-38. 

* News item in Jen-min Jih-pao [People’s Daily (Peking)], June 14, 1953. 

*The twenty-six-member Drafting Committee included, among others, Mao Tse-tung, 
Chou En-lai, Liu Shao-ch’i, Madame Sun Yat-sen, Li Chi-shen, Kuo Mo-jo, and 
P’eng Te-huai. See news item in Jen-min Jih-pao, March 24, 1954. 
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the committee. After “consulting” more than eight thousand persons from 
“all walks of life,” the committee accepted the draft on June 11, and 
immediately submitted it to the Central People’s Government Council for 
action.® 

Three days later, at its thirtieth meeting, the Council decided by unani- 
mous vote to publish this draft “so that the people throughout the country 
can discuss it and make suggestions for its improvement.” ® During a period 
of more than two months, over 150,000,000 persons reportedly took part in 
the nation-wide debate, lending their “support” to the draft constitution 
and suggesting “many amendments and addenda.”* After considering 
these suggestions, none of which was designed to challenge the basic spirit 
and provisions of the draft, the Constitution Drafting Committee presented 
a slightly revised draft to the Central People’s Government Council, which, 
at its thirty-fourth meeting on September 9, resolved to submit it to the 
First Session of the First National People’s Congress for final examination 
and adoption. On September 20, the 1,197 delegates® gave unanimous 
approval to the document without discussing or proposing any changes 
whatsoever,’ a unique event indeed in the history of constitution-making. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Arranged in four chapters and one hundred six articles, together with 
a preamble, the new fundamental law was intended to cover the period 
of transition to socialism, and, in the words of Liu-Shao-ch’i, the Commu- 
nist theoretician, “cannot fail to differ from a constitution for a period when 
Socialist Society has already been built.” ™ 

Being unusually wordy and broad in scope, the preamble states that 
the constitution is based upon “The Common Program of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference” and is a further development 
of that instrument. The constitution is designed to “consolidate and 
legalize” the achievements of the People’s Revolution, i.e., the revolution 


® See the Drafting Committee’s report on its work in the China Daily News (New York), 
June 24, , 

* An English text of the draft constitution may be found in People’s China, No. 13 (July 
1, 1954), Supplement No. 1. 

* Cf. Liu Shao-ch’i, “On Draft Constitution of People’ s Republic of China,” For a Lasting 
Peace, for a People’s Democracy, September 24, 1954. 


* News item in the China Daily News, September 15, 1954. 


® The full membership is 1,226 (excluding reserved seats for Formosan delegates). They 
were elected during the preceding two months by the people’s congresses of the 
various provinces, of the municipalities directly under the central authority, and of 
the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region. Tibet, the armed forces, and Chinese 
residing abroad also sent delegates. The elections were conducted in accordance with 
an electoral law promulgated by the Central People’s Government on March 1, 1953. 
A Chinese text of the law may be found in Kung-jen Jih-pao [Workers’ Daily 
(Peking) ], March 3, 1953. 

See news item in the China Daily News, September 28, 1954. 

™ See Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 
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against imperialism and bureaucratic capitalism. The preamble emphasizes 
that the main task of the state is to bring about, step by step, the socialist 
industrialization of the country and the socialist transformation of agri- 
culture, handicrafts, and capitalist industry and commerce. 

The preamble also states that the People’s Democratic Front, consisting 
of the various democratic classes, democratic political parties, and people’s 
organizations which, under the leadership of the Communist part of China, 
has been instrumental in establishing the People’s Republic of China, will 
continue to play its part in mobilizing and uniting the people of the whole 
country in the struggle to accomplish the central task of the state in the 
transition period and to oppose “internal and external enemies.” It stresses 
mutual assistance and friendly relationships between the various nationali- 
ties within the country, and declares that the state will take account of the 
peculiar circumstances of the various nationalities in carrying out economic 
and cultural reconstruction. 

Perhaps the most significant item in the preamble is the statement that 
China has already built up an indestructible friendship with the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies, and will continue to improve and 
establish diplomatic relations with other peace-loving peoples. The supreme 
goals of China’s diplomacy are said to be world peace and human improve- 
ment. This provision should tend to discourage those who still harbor the 


idea that Communist China can be pulled away from the Soviet orbit. 


SoclAL AND Economic STRUCTURE 

Chapter I, “General Principles,” deals primarily with social and eco- 
nomic structure. It declares that the People’s Republic of China, unitary 
in form and multiple in nationality, is a “people’s democratic state,” led by 
the working class and based on the alliance of workers and peasants (Arts. 
1 and 3, par. 1). All power in the Republic belongs to the people, who 
exercise their power through the National People’s Congress (Ch’iian-kuo 
Jen-min Tai-piao Ta-hui) and the local people’s congresses at various levels 
(Art. 2, par. 1). 

In line with the policy of other countries within the Soviet orbit, the 
constitution guarantees equal treatment to all nationalities inside the 
Republic. It prohibits racial discrimination and oppression, and activities 
that would destroy the friendly unity among races; it assures nationalities 
the right to use and develop their own languages, and to preserve or reform 
their own customs, habits, and religious beliefs (Art. 3, pars. 2 and 3). 
National minorities are to have regional autonomy in places where they 
live in numbers. But, unlike the Soviet constitution, the Chinese constitu- 
tion excludes any possibility of secession by any minority nationality con- 
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centrated in a particular area, by stating that all the areas of national 
autonomy are inseparable parts of the People’s Republic of China (Art. 3, 
par. 3). 

Since the constitution is declared in the preamble to reflect “the basic 
needs of the state in the transition period and the common aspiration of 
the masses of the people to build a socialist society” through socialist trans- 
formation of industries and agriculture, no less than sixteen articles in 
Chapter II are devoted to this subject. The general “policy of taking into 
account both public and private interests, and benefiting both labor and 
capital” in economic matters, previously emphasized in “The Common 
Program of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference,” *” 
is nowhere mentioned in these provisions. Their main features are, how- 
ever, the exaltation of the power of the state and the pronouncement that 
the state-owned economy is the leading force in the national economy and 
is to enjoy priority in development (Arts. 4 and 6, par. 1). It is to be 
noted that, unlike constitutions of the Soviet Union and many other 
satellite states,!* here no effort is made to define specifically what economic 
activities are within the sphere of the state economy; nor is the sphere 
defined of the other three kinds of ownership of the means of production, 
namely, co-operative ownership, ownership by individual working people, 
and capitalist ownership, which the constitution allows to exist side-by-side 
with the state-owned economy in the Republic (Art. 5). There is only the 
rather vague statement that mineral resources and waters, as well as forests, 
underdeveloped land, and other resources which the state owns by law are 
the property of the state or the whole people (Art. 6, par. 2). The absence 
of a more specific demarcation between the various forms of ownership 
leaves the state with practically a free hand in regulating economic life. 
It may, from time to time, adjust the relative ratios between the various 
forms of ownership merely through legislative process. Perhaps the constitu- 
tion-framers would have thought it very difficult, if not impossible, for the 
state to transform the national economy if the sphere of the various forms 
of ownership had been rigidly stated. But by this flexibility they put the 
three other forms of ownership, particularly the ownership by individual 
working people and capitalist ownership, at the mercy of the state, not- 
withstanding the fact that a number of articles in the constitution are 
alleged to protect them. 


* Art. 26 of the Common Program cited above. 


* Cf. Arts. 6-10 of the Soviet constitution; Art. 5, pars. 2 and 3 of the constitution of 
Albania; Art. 7, Art. 10, par. 6, Art. 11, par. 4, Art. 13, par. 1, and Art. 13, par. 2 
of the constitution of Bulgaria; Part VIII, secs. 147-49, 151-53, and 158-59 of the 
constitution of Czechoslovakia; Arts. 6, 9, 11, and 14 of the constitution of Rumania; 
Arts. 7 and 8 of the constitution of Poland. 
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Let us now examine the provisions concerning ownership of the means 
of production. It is stated that the state, in using producers’ co-operatives 
to reorganize the peasantry and the production of individual craftsmen, will 
protect the property of the co-operative organizations, and will encourage, 
guide, and help them in their development (Art. 7). Unlike the Soviet 
system, all land is not now nationalized. But the constitution gives the hint 
that this may be brought about in the future merely through legislation. At 
present, the state protects the right of the peasants to own land and other 
means of production according to law, and will encourage individual 
peasants to form voluntary co-operatives for production, marketing, and 
credit, but will restrict and gradually eliminate “rich peasant” economy 
(Art. 8). The state will, in accordance with law, protect the ownership of 
means of production by craftsmen and other nonagricultural individual 
workers, will guide and help them to improve the management of their 
affairs, and will encourage them to organize voluntary producers’, supply, 
and marketing cooperatives (Art. 9). The state will protect the right of 
capitalists to the ownership of the means of production and other capital, 
but it will adopt a policy to use, restrict, and transform the economy in 
order gradually to replace capitalist ownership with ownership by the whole 
people. Meanwhile, the state will forbid capitalists to endanger the public 
interest, disturb the social-economic order, or undermine the national eco- 
nomic plan by any kind of illegal activity (Art. 10). With regard to the 
common citizens,the state will protect their property right in their legiti- 
mate incomes, savings, houses, and the means of life, and will, in accordance 
with law, protect their right to inherit private property; but it may, if public 
interest requires, legally buy, requisition, or nationalize land and other 
means of production in both cities and countryside (Arts. 11-13). 

The state will direct the development and transformation of the na- 
tional economy by means of economic planning, aiming at increasing 
productive forces to improve the material and cultural life of the people 
and to consolidate the independence and security of the country (Art. 15). 
Work is described as a matter of honor for every able-bodied citizen, and 
the state will encourage the initiative and creative activity of citizens in 
their work (Art. 16). 

Bitt oF RiGHTs 

All of Chapter III is devoted to the “fundamental rights and duties 
of citizens” — fifteen articles to what may be regarded as a bill of rights 
in the usual sense,’ and four more to duties of citizens.*> The list of 
“With regard to rights of citizens, the constitution guarantees equality of all citizens 

before the law (Art. 85): the right of suffrage and eligibility to office of all citizens 

over eighteen years of age irrespective of nationality, race, sex, occupation, social 


origin, religious belief, education, property status, or length of residence, except those 
who are insane and those who are by law deprived of political rights (Art. 86); 
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individual rights is even more impressive than the corresponding section 
in the Soviet constitution of 1936. For while the Soviet constitution states 
that rights such as freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly, and freedom of processions and demonstrations may only be 
enjoyed by people in accordance with law,'* the Chinese instrument makes 
no mention of legislative restriction or curtailment of these rights. 

But the weight to be attributed to many of the provisions is, it must be 
conceded, doubtful. For one thing, no Communist regime in the world 
ever goes beyond paying lip service to the protection of individual rights. 
The harsh and arbitrary practices on the part of the Chinese Communists 
are too well-known to permit one to accept the constitution’s fine-sounding 
phrases at face value. Furthermore, one must contrast the liberal and 
elaborate provisions in Chapter III with Article 19 of the same instrument, 
which reads as follows: 


The People’s Republic of China safeguards the people’s democratic system, protects 
the security and rights of its citizens, suppresses all kinds of treasonable and counter- 
revolutionary activities and punishes all traitors and counterrevolutionaries. 

The State, in accordance with the law, deprives feudal landlords and bureaucratic 
capitalists of political rights for a specific period, at the same time it provides them with 
a way to live, in order to enable them to reform themselves, by work, to become citizens 
who earn their livelihood by their own labor. 


This means that whenever one is regarded as a counterrevolutionary, 
a term that might be applied to all who are not politically in agreement 
with the regime, one might be denied most of the fundamental rights 
granted by the constitution. These are not to be enjoyed by all citizens 
regardless of their political convictions but by only those who advocate the 
system of the so-called “people’s democracy.” In short, Article 19 imparts 
to the provisions in Chapter III a rather equivocal character. 


freedom of speech, of the press, of association, of assembly, processions, and demon- 
stration (the state provides the necessary material facilities to guarantee to citizens 
the enjoyment of these freedoms) (Art. 88); inviolability of person and of the 
dwelling (Arts. 89 and 90); privacy of correspondence in accordance with law 
(Art. 90, par. 1); freedom in choosing one’s residence and freedom of travel (Art. 90, 
par. 2); the right to work, rest and education (Arts. 91, 92 and 94); the right to 
secure material aid from the state in old age, in sickness, or in a state of disability 
(Art. 93); freedom of scientific, literary, and cultural work (Art. 95); equal rights 
of men and women in all fields of state, economic, cultural, social, and family life, 
with special protection for mothers and children (Art. 96); protection of marriage 
and the family (Art. 96, par. 2); special attention to the physical and mental develop- 
ment of youth (Art. 94, par. 2); the right of petition and of seeking indemnity from 
the state and from official persons for damage resulting from transgression of law 
or neglect of duty (Art. 97); protection of the proper rights and interest of Chinese 
residents abroad (Art. 98); and the right of asylum to foreigners persecuted for 
supporting a just cause, for taking part in the peace movement, or for scientific 
activities (Art. 99) 

* With regard to the duties of citizens, the constitution requires all citizens to obey the 
constitution and the laws, to preserve labor discipline and public order, to respect 
social ethics, to respect and safeguard public property of the Republic, to pay taxes 
according to law, to serve in the armed forces, and to defend the homeland (Arts. 

00-03). 
* Art. 175 of the Soviet constitution. 
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THE NATIONAL PEOPLE’s CoNGRESS 


Chapter II deals with the organs of the state. Like the constitutions 
of other Communist countries, which, following Lenin’s teachings,’* discard 
the principle of separation of powers, the present document designates a 
unicameral body known as the “National People’s Congress” as the highest 
organ of state power (Art. 21). 

Organization. The members of the Congress are to be elected by citizens 
of the provinces, the municipalities directly under the central authority, 
the autonomous regions, the armed forces, and Chinese residents abroad 
in accordance with procedure established by electoral law (Art. 23). Ac- 
cording to the electoral law of March 1, 1953, under which the First 
National People’s Congress (which enacted the constitution) was elected, 
members are to be elected not by the citizens directly, but by the people’s 
congresses of the provinces, of the municipalities directly under the central 
authority (as well as “industrial municipalities” of over 500,000 population 
under provincial jurisdiction), and of minority nationality areas directly 
under the central authority, and by the armed forces and Chinese residents 
abroad.?* Apparently in an effort to obviate any challenge to the system of 
indirect election (indirect election in the fourth instance), Chinese Com- 
munist leaders explained that the indirect system is necessary so long as 
the mass of the voters cannot be expected to have much familiarity with 
names and policies on a national scale, but added that eventually all 
elections will become direct.?® 

By giving weighted representation to urban centers, this electoral law 
reveals the Chinese Communists’ concern over the predominantly peasant 
character of the population. For the National People’s Congress the 
number of delegates to be elected from each province is to be on the basis 
of one for every 800,000 inhabitants as compared with one urban delegate 
for every 100,000 residents.*° The minority nationality areas are allotted 
one hundred and fifty delegates, the armed forces, sixty, and the Chinese 
residents abroad, thirty.”? 

Candidates are to be nominated by their election units. Article 47 of the 
electoral law stipulates: 

The Communist party of China, various democratic parties, various people’s organiza- 
tions, and electors or representatives who are not affiliated with the above-mentioned 


parties or organizations may all put forward lists of candidates for election as delegates 
either jointly or singly on the basis of electoral districts or election units. 





™ Vladimir Il’ich Lenin, State and Revolution (New York: International Publishers, 1932), 
pp. 40-42. 

* Art. 19 of the electoral law. 

* Cf. Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit., and Teng Hsiao-ping, “An Explanation of the Electoral Law.” 
A Chinese text of Teng’s report may be found in Kung-jen Jih-pao, March 3, 1953. 

» Art. 20 of the electoral law. 

* Ibid., Arts. 21-23. 
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The electoral law adds that electors may vote for any candidate of 
their choice, even though he does not appear on the list.22_ The election 
of delegates to the National People’s Congress as weil as the indirect 
elections to congresses on the county level and above are to be by secret 
ballot.2* Election bodies entitled to send delegates to the National People’s 
Congress are given the right to vote for candidates regardless of whether 
they are their own members.”* 

Even without failing to emphasize the arrangements for indirect election 
and discriminatory representation, the preceding description of the electoral 
law still might leave the impression that the election of a National People’s 
Congress capable of representing fairly the real sentiment of the whole 
population is not altogether an impossibility. However, the actual situation 
becomes clear if we remember (1) the absence of a genuine multi-party 
system in Communist China, and (2) the all-pervading and unfailingly 
restrictive controls exercised by the Communist party through its officials, 
agents, and even ordinary members in every corner of the land. One may 
be sure that candidates for election to either the National People’s Congress 
or local people’s congresses will rarely get far unless approved by the 
Communist party organization, and that they will not be so approved unless 
they have affirmed their undeviating support to the regime; even if elected, 
they would not be tolerated if disloyal. Indeed, Article 18 of the constitu- 
tion clearly states that all persons working in organs of the state must be 
loyal to the “people’s democratic system.” These observations have, as a 
matter of fact, been abundantly borne out in the election of the First Na- 
tional People’s Congress. The 1,226 delegates elected are all unswervingly 
loyal to the policy and leadership of the existing regime, and some once- 
prominent persons in the Communist regime such as Kao Kang, Li Li-shan, 
Ch’en Shao-Yii, Liang Shu-min, and Chang Tung-sung, who reportedly 
have been either unharmonious with or critical of the leadership of the 
regime, have failed to find their way into the new organ. 

The term of the Congress is four years, but it may prolong its own term 
if circumstances do not permit a new Congress to be elected. In the latter 
case, the existing Congress may continue to function until the next Congress 
convenes (Art. 24). Unlike the constitutions of the Soviet Union and 
many of the satellite states, the Chinese instrument contains no provision 
for the dissolution of the Congress prior to the expiration of its term of 
office. 

Orientation in the direction of Western parliamentary practice is 
evidenced by provision for immunity of members of the Congress. Article 


* Tbid., Art. 51. 
* Tbid., Art. 55. 
*Tbid., Art. 49. 
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27 reads: “No deputies of the National People’s Congress may be arrested 
or placed on trial without the consent of the National People’s Congress or, 
when the National People’s Congress is not in session, without the consent 
of its Standing Committee.” 

In conformity with the general pattern of the constitutions of countries 
in the Soviet orbit, members of the National People’s Congress are account- 
able to their respective constituencies, which have the right to recall their 
representatives at any time in the manner prescribed by law (Art. 38). 

The sessions of the Congress are regular or extraordinary and are 
convened by the Standing Committee of the Congress. Specifically, the 
Congress is to be convened in regular session once a year, and in extraor- 
dinary session whenever the Standing Committee considers it necessary, or 
if one-fifth of the members of the Congress request it (Art. 25). No provi- 
sions are made as to the duration of each session or the procedure for 
adjournment. During each session an elected Presidium is to preside and 
take charge of the conduct of business (Art. 26). 

The Congress is to establish committees on nationalities, on legislation, 
on state budget, on credentials, and on other matters. When the Congress 
is not in session, the committees on nationalities and legislation are to be 
guided in their work by the Standing Committee of the Congress. Accord- 
ing to the official commentary on the constitution made by Liu Shao-ch’i, 
other committees of the Congress operate only when the Congress itself 
is in session.2> But when any of these committees is conducting investiga- 
tions or hearings, it is the duty of all agencies of the state, of all people’s 
organizations, and of all citizens, to submit to it all necessary information 
(Art. 25, par. 2). 

Powers and Functions. Since it is to be the highest organ of state power, 
the Congress is not only to perform, in some cases by itself and in others 
through its Standing Committee, legislative functions, but also constituent, 
executive, and judicial ones. 

Powers to be exercised by the Congress itself are as follows (Art. 27-29): 

(1) Power to amend the constitution: The National People’s Congress 
is designated as the sole body which has the power to amend the constitu- 
tion, which it may do by vote of two-thirds of its membership. But nothing 
is said in the constitution about the procedure for initiating an amendment. 

(2) Legislative power: Inspired by the Soviet practice whereby only 
the Supreme Soviet can enact laws, while its Presidium only interprets 
them and issues decrees,”* the Chinese constitution vests the law-making 
power exclusively in the National People’s Congress. This is apparently 


* Cf. Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 


** Cf. Julian Towster, Political Power in the U.S.S.R. 1917-1947 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948), pp. 267-70. 
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designed to underscore the supremacy of that body in the exercise of state 
power. Although the Congress is the sole organ that may enact laws, the 
right to initiate legislation is shared by the chairman and vice-chairman of 
the People’s Republic of China, deputies to the National People’s Congress, 
the Presidium, the Standing Committee and other committees of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress, and the State Council.?? To be sure, none of these 
agencies has even a suspensive veto over any law passed by the Congress.?® 
Nor does any of these agencies or even the electorate have the right to 
submit a law to a popular referendum as did the Germans under the 
Weimar constitution.?® So far as exaltation of legislative authority is con- 
cerned, even the French constitution of 1875, let us say, did not go as far 
as does this constitution.*® 

Although a constitutional amendment requires a two-thirds vote, a law 
or a resolution may be passed by a simple majority. Voting may be either 
by a show of hands or by secret ballot. 

(3) Electoral power: The National People’s Congress is charged with 
the duty of electing the top leadership of the Central People’s Government. 
Specifically, it is to elect the chairman and the vice-chairman of the 
People’s Republic of China, to appoint the premier of the State Council 
(Kuo-wu-yiian) upon nomination of the chairman of the Republic, to 
appoint members of the State Council upon nomination by the premier, 
to appoint the vice-chairman and members of the National Defense 
Council on the nomination of the chairman of the Republic, to elect the 
president of the Supreme People’s Court, and to appoint the procurator- 
general. In consonance with the conception that the executive and judicial 
bodies “‘can in no circumstances act independently of the National People’s 
Congress or against its will,” ** the constitution gives the National People’s 
Congress the power to remove the above-mentioned officials at its discre- 
tion. 


(4) Financial and economic power: The National People’s Congress 


has the power to pass on the state budget and the final accounts and to 
approve national economic plans. 


(5) Supervisory power: The National People’s Congress is to supervise 
the enforcement of the constitution. By virtue of this power, the Congress 


* Art. 8 of the organic law of the National People’s Congress. An English text of this 
law may be found in Current Background [issued by the American Consulate 
General in Hong Kong], No. 302 (November 5, 1954), pp. 1-5. 


* Cf. Art. I, sec. 7, cl. 2 of the Constitution of the United States. 
” Arts. 73-75 of the Weimar constitution. 
*” Art. 7 of the French constitutional law on the Relations of the Public Powers (July 


16, 1875). 
* Art. 13 of the organic law of the National People’s Congress. 
* Cf. Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 
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apparently may revise and annul the decisions and orders of all the organs 
of the state, including those of the judicial bodies. Being simultaneously 
the lawmaker and the interpreter of the constitution, the National People’s 
Congress is very much like the Parliament of Great Britain, whose legis- 
lative enactments cannot be challenged by any one as to constitutionality. 


(6) Diplomatic power: The National People’s Congress is not em- 
powered to conduct diplomatic relations but only to check the conduct 
of these by the State Council. Nor is this power to be exercised exclusively 
by the National People’s Congress; the Standing Committee is specifically 
authorized by the constitution to share it with the Congress on a number 
of matters. Purportedly, however, the Congress has exclusive power to 
make decisions on war or peace. This seems to indicate an intention on 
the part of the framers of the constitution to prevent the country from 
being involved in any military struggle with a foreign power through a 
decision made by some one other than the highest organ of state power 
itself. But it may perhaps be worth while to point out that, since the chair- 
man of the Republic is designated as the commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, he, like the President of the United States, apparently may, without 
a formal declaration of war, engage the country in a military action against 
a foreign power by virtue of powers inherent in the commander-in-chief. 

Furthermore, the constitution specifically provides that in the event 
of armed attack against the state or in fulfillment of international treaty 
obligations concerning mutual defense against aggression, when the National 
People’s Congress is not in session the Standing Committee may proclaim 
a state of war at its own discretion (Art. 31, par. 16). Thus, even over 
the issue of war, the National People’s Congress is not actually given 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

(7) Power to interpellate: The power to interpellate the State Council 
and the individual ministries or commissions thereof is to be exercised 
by the individual members of the National People’s Congress; the agencies 
to which an interpellation has been addressed have the obligation to answer 
(Art. 36). 

(8) Other powers and functions: Besides the powers mentioned above, 
the National People’s Congress is also empowered to ratify the status and 
boundaries of provinces, autonomous regions, and municipalities directly 
under the central authority, and to decide on general amnesties. To these 
specifically enumerated powers, the constitution adds another provision to 
the effect that the National People’s Congress may exercise all other func- 
tions and powers which it considers necessary. This certainly amounts to 
a blanket authorization of power. To anyone who has been accustomed to 
the theory of checks and balances, this arrangement will undoubtedly ap- 
pear astonishing. But if he keeps in mind the constitutional theory of the 
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Chinese Communists, who consider the National People’s Congress as the 
sole bearer of the sovereignty of the People’s Republic of China, he will 
expect nothing else. 

An Evaluation of the Role of the National People’s Congress. One must 
not infer, however, that the National People’s Congress, which appears all- 
powerful on paper, will be the real center of state power in practice. No 
one with some knowledge of the constitutional practice of other Commu- 
nist countries will be too strongly impressed with the assertion of the 
supremacy of this representative body. Moreover, an unwieldy member- 
ship (the First National People’s Congress consists of 1,226 delegates), 
together with infrequent and perhaps brief sessions, certainly will not make 
the Congress an efficient body.** The modest role intended for it has 
already been illustrated in its First Session. The proceedings of that session 
consisted of hearing reports of government officers, perfunctorily passing the 
constitution and several supplementary laws, giving blanket endorsement 
to the laws and decrees enacted by the regime during the last five years 
and not contradictory to the constitution, listening to eulogistic speeches 
calculated to whet the zeal of the delegates, and readily placing its stamp 
of approval on lists of nominations sent along to it from Communist head- 
quarters. In the meantime, only twenty-nine private members’ bills, none 
of which touched upon any matter of political controversy, made their 
appearance, and no oral or written questions were addressed to the 
ministers.** Far from being a true legislature, it was hardly more than a 
spectacle staged with fanfare for the benefit of native and foreign observers 
—§in other words, only a clever camouflage designed to give the regime a 
constitutional cloak. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL PEOPLE’s CONGRESS 


Organization. The real authority of the Congress is apparently to be 
wielded by the Standing Committee. Consisting of a chairman, a number 
of vice-chairmen (at the present time there are fifteen), a secretary-general, 
and a number of members (at present sixty-five), the Standing Committee 
is elected by the Congress and is to remain in office until the succeeding 
National People’s Congress elects a new Standing Committee (Arts. 30 and 
32). It is responsible to the Congress and is to make reports to it (Art. 33, 
par. 1). The Congress may recall the members of the Standing Committee 


* The first session of the First National People’s Congress met for only eighteen days. 
During this time it transacted much important work, including the adoption of the 
constitution and the election of a new government. 

* Of the 29 proposals, 7 deal with industry, mining, and labor, 3 with agriculture, 8 with 
water conservancy, 4 with communications and transportation, 3 with cultural and 
educational matters, 7 with medicine and pharmacy, 4 with the administrative system, 
and another 3 with weights and measures, construction of the capital city, and the 


— of a martyr day, respectively. Cf. the China Daily News, October 9, 
1954. 
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even before the end of the term for which they have been elected (Art. 33, 
par. 2). 

Powers and Functions. Charged with conducting the affairs of state 
between sessions of the Congress, the Standing Committee actually will 
exercise almost independent authority, not only in legislation but in 
executive, judicial, and administrative matters as well. The role assigned 
to it is much greater than that played by the Committee for Recess and 
Foreign Affairs of the Reichstag under the Weimar constitution.*® For one 
thing, the Committee for Recess of the Reichstag was not given any 
specific power. Its function was merely “to safeguard the rights of Parlia- 
ment as against the Cabinet” during parliamentary recesses. On the other 
hand, the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress is given 
a long list of specific powers by the constitution (Art. 31). It is to conduct 
the election of delegates to the Congress and to convene its sessions. Al- 
though it does not issue any laws, it interprets laws and enacts decrees. It is 
to supervise the work of the State Council, whose decisions and orders it 
may annul where these contravene the Constitution, laws, or decrees. It 
may also change or annul inappropriate decisions of the local people’s 
congresses in the provinces, autonomous regions, and municipalities directly 
under the central authority. It may appoint or remove, during the recess of 
the Congress, the vice-premier, the ministers, the chairmen of the various 
commissions of the State Council, and the secretary-general of the same 
at the Council’s suggestion.** In the judicial field, aside from interpreting 
the laws, the Standing Committee is to supervise the work of the Supreme 
People’s Court and of the Supreme People’s Procuratorate. It has the power 
to appoint and dismiss the vice-presidents of the Supreme People’s Court 
and the deputy procurator-general.*” 

In the diplomatic field, the Standing Committee is also charged with 
greater responsibilities and has more powers than did the Committee for 
Foreign Affairs of the Reichstag under the Weimar constitution. The 
language used in the Weimar constitution in connection with the functions 
and powers of this committee was as vague as that regarding the role of 
the Recess Committee just mentioned.** In point of fact, what the Com- 
mitte for Foreign Affairs of the Reichstag could do was nothing more than 
to get in touch with the march of diplomatic events and to raise an alarm 
when necessary.*® 


* Art. 35, pars. 2-3 of the Weimar constitution. Also cf. Art. 12 of the French constitu- 
tion of 1946 and Art. 45 of the basic law for the Federal Republic of Germany 
(adopted at Bonn on May 8, 1949). 


* Art. 21, par. 2 of the organic law of the National People’s Congress. 
* Ibid., Art. 21, par. 3. 
* Art. 35, par. 1 of the Weimar constitution. 


* Cf. Herman Finer, Theory and oo of Modern Government (rev. ed.; New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1949), p 
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In the same area, the authority of the Standing Committee is not even 
matched by that of the Senate of the United States, for the diplomatic 
powers exclusively vested in the Senate are confined to ratification of 
treaties and confirmation of appointments of diplomatic representatives.*° 
But the Standing Committee, besides these prerogatives, can decide on the 
dismissal of diplomatic representatives and the abrogation of treaties with 
foreign states. Nor is this all. The Standing Committee has still more 
important powers in the field of foreign relations. Like the Presidium 
of the Soviet Union, the Standing Committee, when the Congress is not in 
session, may declare war in the event of armed attack against the state or 
in fulfillment of international treaty obligations concerning mutual defense 
against aggression. It has the power to decide on general or partial mobiliza- 
tion, and may also, although this is not necessarily associated with the 
conduct of foreign relations, proclaim martial law in separate localities or 
throughout the nation. 

Other powers which the constitution specifically confers upon the 
Standing Committee, in consonance with the idea that it and the chairman 
of the People’s Republic of China will act as a “collective head of state,” * 
are those we are accustomed to think of as belonging to the chief executive 
of a nation, including pardoning offenders and awarding state decorations 
(orders), medals, and the titles of honor. Of somewhat mixed character 
are the powers of establishing military, diplomatic, and other special titles 
and ranks; and of instituting decorations, medals, and titles of honor. 

The Unique Role of the Standing Committee. Although the Standing 
Committee resembles the Presidium of the Soviet Union in many respects, 
there are also differences between them. Specifically, in the Soviet Union 
the president of the Presidium is technically the head of the state, over 
whose signature laws passed by the Supreme Soviet are published*? and 
who, on behalf of the Presidium, receives the letters of credence and recall 
of diplomatic representatives from foreign states.** Under the constitution 
of Communist China, these functions are performed by the chairman of 
the People’s Republic, who is elected by the People’s Congress without 
necessarily being a member of the Standing Committee. In the second 
place, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, at least theoretically, has the 
power to control the armed forces of the U.S.S.R.** through appointing and 
removing the high command, whereas under the Chinese constitution 


Art. II, sec. 2, cl. 2 of the Constitution of the United States. 
“ Cf. Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 
“It is to be noted that laws passed by the Supreme Soviet are promulgated over the 


signatures of both the president and the secretary-general of the Presidium. Cf. 
Art. 10 of the Soviet constitution. 


* Ibid., Art. 49, par. q. 
“ Ibid., Art. 49, par. i. 
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armed forces are commanded by the chairman of the Republic, who is 
concurrently the chairman of the National Defense Council. In the third 
place, the Presidium stands alone between the Supreme Soviet, and highest 
organ of “state power,” and the Council of Ministers, the highest ad- 
ministrative and executive organ, whereas under the Chinese constitution 
there stand between the National People’s Congress and the State Council 
not only the Standing Committee of the Congress but also the chairman 
of the Republic and the Supreme State Conference, which are described 
below. 


This comparison of the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress with the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet should not, however, 
be construed to mean that the former will probably play a less influential 
role in the hierarchy of the Chinese Communist regime than the Presidium 
has done in that of the Soviet Union. The Standing Committee has some 
powers which are not given to the Presidium by the Soviet constitution of 
1936. For instance, the Chinese constitution empowers the Standing Com- 
mittee to revise and annul inappropriate decisions of the local people’s 
congresses in the various provinces, autonomous regions, and municipalities 
directly under the central authority (Art. 31, par. 7). The constitution also 
expressly states that the Standing Committee of the Congress shall super- 
vise the work of the State Council, the Supreme People’s Court, and the 
Supreme People’s Procuratorate, and may appoint special committees dur- 
ing the recess of the Congress to conduct inquiries or investigations into 
special matters (Art. 35, par. 1). Unlike its Soviet counterpart, the Stand- 
ing Committee is also given the power to appoint and dismiss the judges 
of the Supreme People’s Court and of special courts of the Republic, as 
well as procurators of the Supreme People’s Procuratorate.*® 

The fact that the Standing Committee comes nearer to being the actual 
legislature or, more accurately, the summit of state power, is further evi- 
denced by the provision in the organic law of the National People’s Con- 
gress that the Standing Committee may normally meet twice a month.*® 
The frequency of its sessions certainly would present the Standing Com- 
mittee with ample opportunities to exercise actively its rather broad powers 
and functions. Meanwhile, the power to appoint committees to conduct 
inquiries and investigations should prove to be an effective weapon with 
which the Standing Committee might spectacularly exert its supervisory 
authority over other organs of state power. 


* Art. 32, par. 4 of the organic law of the People’s Courts; an English text of this law 
may be found in Current Background, No. 302 (November 5, 1954), pp. 1-7. Also 
see Art. 20 of the organic law of the People’s Procuratorates; an English text of this 
law may be found in ibid., pp. 8-11. 


“ Art. 20 of the organic law of the National People’s Congress. 
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Chairman of the Standing Committee. Added to the unique status of 
the Standing Committee is the unique position held by its chairman. He is 
elected and is subject to recall by the National People’s Congress. He does 
not act as titular head of the state in relations with other states as the 
chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet has done.*’ Nevertheless 
he seems to have been intended to be a much more imposing and influen- 
tial figure than his Soviet counterpart. It is true that the constitution itself 
endows him with no distinct powers, but the organic law of the National 
People’s Congress assigns him a number of weighty functions. In the first 
place, he is to convene and preside over the meetings of the Standing Com- 
mittee and to take charge of its work.*® Secondly, he is to refer the bills 
brought before the Standing Committee either to its full meetings for dis- 
cussion or first to relevant committees for separate or joint preliminary 
consideration.*® In these capacities, the chairman may exert influence, and 
even power. The election of Liu Shao-ch’i, vice-chairman of the Central 
Committee and member of the Politbureau of the Communist party of 
China, to this post last year by the First National People’s Congress not 
only evidences its importance but added tremendous political weight to the 
office. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC 


The chairman of the Republic is elected by the National People’s Con- 
gress for a term of four years (Art. 27, par. 4; and Art. 39). The constitu- 
tion makes no provision as to the electoral procedure, nor does it restrict 
the number of terms of office that one person may hold. It says only that 
any citizen of the People’s Republic of China who is over thirty-five years 
of age and has the right to elect and to be elected to public office is eligible 
to the post (Art. 39, par. 1). 

The Unique Role of the Chairman. Turning to the powers and func- 
tions of the chairman of the Republic, we encounter a very difficult subject 
indeed. No analogy for the position can possibly be found in the organiza- 
tion of any other modern state. There is no office in the Soviet Union that 
resembles that of the chairman of Communist China in any way. It is 
superfluous to state that the chairman differs greatly from the President of 
the United States: unlike the President, who is not a creature of the 
Congress and does not require its confidence for the conduct of his office, 
the chairman of Communist China is chosen by and accountable to the 
National People’s Congress. Nor does he wield executive powers, direct 
the administration, or have the right to convene the legislative branch of 
the government or veto its bills. 


“ Towster, op. cit., p. 265. 
* Arts. 18 and 20 of the organic law of the National People’s Congress. 
“ Ibid., Art. 22. 
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Allowing for certain peculiarities, the chairman of Communist China 
bears a general resemblance to the president under the constitution of 
Nationalist China. Neither one is intended to be the actual ruler nor yet 
a mere titular figure. While charging the Executive Yuan of Nationalist 
China, or the State Council of Communist China, with the highest execu- 
tive and administrative responsibilities, the two constitutions give the presi- 
dent of Nationalist China and the chairman of Communist China, respec- 
tively, quite important roles to play.®® In both cases the office is that of a 
national leader, standing comparatively aloof from day-to-day political 
affairs and having the authority and prestige to play his part in state affairs 
of the highest importance. With a man of high political standing and 
ability, the office in either case may overshadow the agencies which are 
charged with the actual duty to govern the country. 

The Chairman’s Functions as Head of State. Since we are not princi- 
pally concerned here with the presidency of Nationalist China, we will 
content ourselves with enumerating the powers and functions vested in the 
chairman of Communist China by the constitution to illustrate our point. 
First of all, the chairman represents the People’s Republic of China in her 
foreign relations. In this capacity, he may, in pursuance of the decisions 
of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress, appoint and 
recall diplomatic representatives and ratify treaties made with foreign 
countries (Art. 41). Internally, he is charged with the duty of organizing 
the executive branch of the government. He is invested with the important 
right to nominate the premier, who, in turn, is to nominate members of the 
State Council. He is, with the approval of either the National People’s 
Congress or its Standing Committee, formally to appoint and dismiss these 
officials, to promulgate laws and decrees, to award orders and medals, 
to confer titles of honor of the state, to proclaim amnesty, to issue pardons, 
to proclaim martial law, to proclaim a state of war, and to order mobiliza- 
tion (Art. 40). He is also given the right to bring bills before the National 
People’s Congress and its Standing Committee." The important point is 
that he may do all of these without the countersignature of any of the 
members of the State Council. 


Military Powers. These, however, are not the most important powers 
that are granted the chairman in the constitution. What will make him 
an important figure in the government is the provisions of Articles 42 and 
43. According to Article 42, he is to command the armed forces and to 
be the chairman of the National Defense Council.5* Since the vice- 


® Arts. 35-43 of the constitution of Nationalist China. 
* Arts. 8 and 21 of the organic law of the National People’s Congress. 


"Information is still scanty on the powers and functions of the National Defense Coun- 
cil, which consists of one chairman, 15 vice-chairmen and 81 members. At the 
present almost all of the vice-chairmen and the members are either military men or 
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chairman and members of the last-mentioned organization are to be 
nominated by him, the chairman will certainly be in a position to dominate 
the military affairs of the state. In view of the long tradition in China 
that he who controls the armed forces controls the nation, the chairman 
is undoubtedly to be far more than a figurehead. 


The Chairman as a Balance Wheel in the Government. The position 
of the chairman is further strengthened by the provision of Article 42. 
It is stated that a Supreme State Conference consisting of the vice-chairman 
of the Republic, the chairman of the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress, the Premier, and other officials concerned, may be 
called into session, if necessary, by the chairman of the Republic to discuss 
important state affairs; and that the Conference’s views are to be presented 
by the chairman of the Republic either to the National People’s Congress or 
to the other agencies concerned for discussion and decision. This arrange- 
ment provides a constitutional channel for the chairman to play an im- 
portant role in political matters. He may act as a critic, adviser, and 
mediator for the various organs of state power, especially for the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress, which wields actual legis- 
lative powers, and for the State Council, which directs the state adminis- 
tration. By virtue of his exalted position, agencies would be slow to dis- 
regard the chairman’s suggestions or counsels. Together with the power 
to command the armed forces, this right to summon the heads of the 
principal branches of the government to discuss national policy may even 
enable him to become a vital force or “a definite center” in the govern- 
ment. The fact that this post has been given to none other than Mao Tse- 
tung clearly shows the political significance attached to it. 

Assigned to assist the chairman in discharging his duties is the vice- 
chairman, whose election and term of office are governed by the same rules 
that are stipulated for the chairman himself (Art. 44). The vice-chairman 
is to act in the place of the chairman if the latter is prevented from 
exercising his functions for a prolonged period by ill-health, and is to step 
into the chairmanship if the office is vacated (Art. 46). At the present 
time, the vice-chairmanship is occupied by General Chu Teh, the long- 
time commander-in-chief of the Chinese Communist military forces and 
a close associate of Mao Tse-tung.** 


political commissars of the armed forces. It seems somewhat similar to the Supreme 
Military Council under the Japanese emperor prior to the close of World War II. 
One of the capacities of this body was to advise the emperor upon the correlation 
of functions between the various units of military administration. Cf. Harold S. 
Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics (New York: The Century Co., 1932), 
p. 90. 


°° Mao and Chu were elected on September 21, 1954. 
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THE STATE CoUNCIL 


Organization. Aside from the executive functions performed by the 
Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress and by the chair- 
man of the People’s Republic, the highest executive and administrative 
organ of state power is the State Council. This body consists of the premier, 
the secretary-general, vice-premiers, ministers, and chairmen of the various 
commissions, whose number is laid down by law (Art. 48). According to 
the organic law of the State Council, as enacted by the First National 
People’s Congress on September 21, 1954,5* under the premier (Chou En-lai 
has been given the post) there are ten vice-premiers, thirty-six ministers 
and chairmen of commissions, and a secretary-general. With the approval 
of the Standing Committee, the State Council may establish a certain 
number of agencies directly subordinate to it for the purpose of handling 
special affairs.*° 

The Premier and His Role. In his relation to other members of the 
State Council, the premier appears not more than primus inter pares in 
the exercise of supreme policy-making authority. Unlike the Weimar con- 
stitution, which contained a provision authorizing the German chancellor 
singlehandedly to determine the “main lines of policy,” subject only to 
the responsibility which he bore to the Reichstag,®* the Chinese constitution 
makes the State Council a body constructed largely on the principle of 
collegiality. Powers conferred upon the State Council as a whole are to be 
exercised by it in its collective capacity. A rather novel provision in the 
organic law of the State Council®’ stipulates that its meetings shall consist 


* According to the revised organic law of the State Council, the State Council consists 
of ministers of interior, foreign affairs, defense, public safety, justice, control, finance, 
food, commerce, foreign trade, heavy industry, first machine-building industry, second 
machine-building industry, third machine-building industry, fuel industry, geology, 
building construction, textile industry, light industry, local industry, railways, com- 
munications, post and telecommunications, agriculture, forestry, water conservancy, 
labor, cultural affairs, higher education, education, and health. Besides it has the 
commissions of state planning, state construction, athletics, national minority affairs, 
and overseas Chinese affairs. Most of these ministries and commissions existed prior 
to the adoption of the constitution. Newly established agencies include the Ministry 
of Defense, the State Construction Commission, and the Ministry of the Third 
Machine-Building Industry. An English text of the original organic law of the State 
Council may be found in Current Background, No. 298 (October 12, 1954), pp. 4-6. 


Besides a secretariat, the State Council now has 21 agencies directly under it but with- 
out cabinet status. They are as follows: National Bureau of Statistics, National 
Bureau of Standards, People’s Bank of China, Central Bureau of Handicraft Industry, 
Civil Aviation Bureau of China, Central Meteorologic Bureau, Central Bureau of 
Industrial and Commercial Management, Hsin-hua News Agency, Bureau of Broad- 
casting Affairs, Committee on the Reform of the Written Chinese Characters, 
Bureau of International Cultural Affairs, Bureau of Religious Affairs, Bureau of 
Legal Affairs, Bureau of Personnel, Bureau of National Archives, Central Bureau 
of Confidential Communications, Office of Counsellors, Bureau of Technical Experts, 
Bureau of General Services, Office of the Premier, and Bureau of Municipal De- 
velopment. 

* Art. 56 of the Weimar constitution. 


* Art. 4 of the organic law of the State Council. 
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of plenary sessions and administrative meetings. A plenary session, com- 
posed of the premier, the vice-premiers, the ministers, the chairmen of the 
commissions, and the secretary-general, is to meet once a month, and the 
premier may call special meetings when necessary. The administrative 
meetings, made up of the premier, the vice-premiers, and the secretary- 
general, will probably be more frequent. As to the demarcation between 
the jurisdiction of these two kinds of meetings, information is not yet 
available. We know at present only that decisions or decrees of the State 
Council must be made at one of them.®® But in view of the corporate status 
of the State Council, it would seem to be inappropriate for the adminis- 
trative meeting to make decisions on matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Council as a whole, since some of its members do not attend such a 
meeting. Presumably the administrative meeting will deal primarily with 
matters unrelated to policy-formulation. 

The fact that the premier does not appear to be more than primus inter 
pares in policy-making is further evidenced by the constitutional provision 
that he cannot remove any of his colleagues without the approval of the 
National People’s Congress or, when the latter is in recess, its Standing 
Committee. Consequently the premier of Communist China seems to be 
less dominant in relation to his colleagues than does, for instance, the 
British prime minister, who may, without the approval of the Parliament, 
request and secure from the sovereign the removal of a minister for in- 
subordination or indiscretion. 

While legally the premier is on a common footing with others in the 
State Council, he is nevertheless its keystone. First, as already mentioned, 
vice-premiers, ministers, chairmen of the various commissions, and the 
secretary-general of the State Council are appointed by the National 
People’s Congress or by its Standing Committee on the nomination of the 
premier. This arrangement would lend great prestige to the premier in the 
eyes of his colleagues. Secondly, while these colleagues may be removed 
from office by a decision of the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress when that body is not in session, nothing short of a 
session of the full Congress can remove the premier once he is elected. 
Thirdly, the premier has the exclusive legal prerogative of proposing to 
the National People’s Congress or to its Standing Committee the addition, 
abolition, or merger of the various ministries, commissions, and other 
special agencies of the State Council.®® Furthermore, the premier is to 
preside over the meetings of the State Council and direct its work with the 
assistance of the vice-premiers (Art. 50): thus he may closely supervise 
and co-ordinate the work of his colleagues. Nor is this all: the premier 


*Ibid., Art. 5. 
* Ibid., Art. 2, par. 2 and Art. 6. 
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is the only member of the State Council who is specifically designated by 
the constitution to attend meetings of the Supreme State Conference to 
discuss important state affairs. On these as well as other occasions, the 
premier will undoubtedly represent the State Council as a whole in a sense 
which is not true of any of his colleagues. The present premier has added 
to his power and prestige by assuming the headship of one of the important 
ministries, i.e., the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and he is also one of the 
five in the State Council who concurrently serve as members of the all- 
powerful Politbureau of the Communist party of China.* 

Distinctive Features of the State Council. As revealed by the composi- 
tion of the present State Council, the Chinese Communists seem to have 
adopted the Soviet practice, developed since 1938, that no members of the 
Sovnarkom should be concurrently members of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet: such interlocking membership would be improper, since 
the Sovnarkom and the individual commissars are accountable to the 
Presidium." None of the members of the State Council, the Chinese 
counterpart of the Sovnarkom, is also a member of the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress, which may be regarded roughly as the 
Chinese equivalent of the Presidium. 

Unlike the former Government Administrative Council, which was 
responsible to the Central People’s Government Council or, when the latter 
body adjourned, to the chairman of the Central People’s Government,** 
the State Council is responsible to the National People’s Congress. In the 
interval between sessions of the Congress, the State Council is accountable 
for its work to the Standing Committee (Art. 52). Although the constitu- 
tion does not state in so many words that the members of the State Council 
shall be collectively responsible to the National People’s Congress or its 
Standing Committee for the general policy of the government, and indivi- 
dually responsible for their personal acts, one cannot fail to get this impli- 
cation. 

Another distinctive feature of the State Council as compared with its 
predecessor is the absence of three superministerial committees formerly 
operating under the Government Administrative Council, but outranking 
most of the ministries and commissions.** The discarding of these com- 
® The four other members who also serve as members of the Politbureau are Vice-Premiers 

Ch’en Yun, P’eng Teh-huai, Lin Piao, and Teng Hsiao-p’ing. 

" Towster, op. cit., pp. 265-66. 
™ Art. 14 of the organic law of the Central People’s Government. 


“The three superministerial committees were the Committees of Political and Legal 
Affairs, of Financial and Economic Affairs, and of Cultural and Educational Affairs. 
With the exception of a few ministries or commissions, the various ministries, com- 
missions, administrations, etc., were all grouped under one or another of these three 
committees. These committees were given the power to issue decisions and orders 
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mittees should prove to be a long step toward the elimination of superfluous 
organizations and the promotion of administrative efficiency. Besides, this 
will enable the premier to have a tighter personal control over the policies 
and activities of the ministries, commissions, and other agencies directly 
subordinate to the State Council. Another effect is that of elevating the 
various ministries and commissions of the State Council to their due status. 
Directly under the supervision of the premier, the ministers and the chair- 
men are to direct their respective branches and, within the limits of the 
jurisdictions of their respective agencies, to issue orders and directives in 
pursuance of the laws and decrees in operation, and also of decisions and 
orders of the State Council (Art. 50). 

Still another distinctive feature of the State Council as compared with 
the former Government Administrative Council is the creation of the 
Ministry of Defense. Although information is still scanty on the structure 
and functions of this ministry, it is apparently intended to help the State 
Council guide the building up of the armed forces. The creation of the 
Ministry of Defense should not, however, be interpreted to mean that the 
State Council has been given the authority to command the armed forces, 
as some observers seem to have thought.** The constitution clearly vests 
the power to command the armed forces in the chairman of the Republic, 
whereas the power to determine the building up of the armed forces is 
given to the State Council (Art. 42, and Art. 19, par. 14). It is possible that 
the chairman may delegate some of his authority: but in such a case the 
one to whom he has delegated his powers would still be responsible to the 
chairman in the exercise of those powers. Thus the fact that P’eng Teh- 
huai, minister of defense, issued an order to all commanders and soldiers 
of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army on the occasion of the 1954 Na- 
tional Day celebrations in Peking in connection with the preparation for 
the “liberation” of Formosa cannot be construed to mean that all military 
affairs have been put under the State Council. It may be that a dual status 
has been given to the Ministry of Defense. In guiding the building up of 
the armed forces, the Ministry of Defense acts as a subordinate agency of 
the State Council. But in discharging the responsibilities of commanding 
the armed forces, it is accountable only to the chairman of the Republic. 

Powers and Functions of the State Council. So far as formality is con- 
cerned, the constitution, unlike those of many other countries arranging 
government structures on cabinet lines, does not describe the executive 
and administrative powers to be exercised by the State Council as powers 


to the ministries, the commissions, the administrations and other agencies under 
their direction and to other subordinate bodies and might verify their execution. 
In short, they acted in a sense as superministries, an arrangement not conducive to 
administrative efficiency. 


* Cf. Current Background, No. 298 (October 12, 1954), pp. 6, 11-12. 
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of the head of the state. Thus the State Council, unlike cabinets in many 
other countries, exercises powers in its own right and not in the name of 
somebody else. 

Powers and functions expressly conferred upon the State Council as a 
whole are quite numerous (Art. 49). It is to formulate administrative 
measures, proclaim decisions and orders, and verify their execution, in 
accordance with the constitution, laws, and decrees. It is to co-ordinate and 
direct the work of the ministries and commissions, and to revise and annul 
unsuitable orders and directives issued by their heads. It is to regulate 
domestic trade and carry out the national economic plan and the state 
budget. It is to direct work concerning nationalities, culture, education, 
public health, overseas Chinese, and the building up of the armed forces 
of the country. It is to protect the interests of the state, maintain public 
order, and safeguard the rights of citizens. With regard to local adminis- 
tration, the State Council has the power and responsibility to co-ordinate 
and direct the work of the local people’s councils at every level through- 
out the country. It can revise and annul unsuitable decisions and orders 
of these local organs. It also has the power to ratify the status and bounda- 
ries of autonomous Chou (prefectures), counties, and autonomous counties. 

In the realm of legislation, the State Council has the right to submit 
proposals to the National People’s Congress or to its Standing Committee. 
To be sure, under the Chinese constitution, a rejection either by the 
National People’s Congress or by the Standing Committee of an important 
measure sponsored by the State Council does not constitute ground for its 
resignation. Nothing short of a formal vote of recall by the National 
People’s Congress can dismiss the premier. The dismissal of other members 
of the State Council by the National People’s Congress or, during its recess, 
by its Standing Committee, equally requires a formal vote of recall. 
Furthermore, the Standing Committee cannot make decisions on the 
removal of vice-premiers, ministers, chairmen of commissions, or the 
secretary-general of the State Council unless at the request of the State 
Council.** On the other hand, once the premier and other members of the 
State Council have been formally dismissed by the National People’s 
Congress or its Standing Committee, they are bound to accept the decision. 
Unlike the British Cabinet, they cannot dissolve either the National 
People’s Congress or its Standing Committee, thus appealing their case 
directly to the electorate. This is one of the main points that makes the 
Chinese system radically different from the cabinet government of Great 
Britain, notwithstanding the fact that there are some similarities between 
, the two schemes. 


* Art. 21, par. 2 of the organic law of the National People’s Congress. 
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The State Council regulates foreign trade and directs the conduct of 
relations with foreign states, but it does not have a free hand in conducting 
foreign relations. The power to decide on questions of war and peace is 
vested in the National People’s Congress. When it is not in session, the 
power to decide on the proclamation of a state of war is to be exercised by 
the Standing Committee. This same body is to decide on ratification and 
abrogation of treaties of all kinds with foreign states, and on the appoint- 
ment and recall of plenipotentiary envoys. In short, the State Council has 
less authority in connection with the conduct of foreign relations than do 
its counterparts in many other modern states. 

While the State Council’s acts in the above-mentioned fields either 
should be in pursuance of the constitution, laws and decrees, or must come 
before the National People’s Congress or its Standing Committee for 
advance approval, for review, or for annulment, the organic law of the 
State Council gives it a free hand to appoint and dismiss virtually all civil 
officials from vice-ministers downward.* 


An Evaluation of the Role of the State Council. So far as the letter of 
the constitution is concerned, the State Council seems destined to be less 
influential and powerful than not only the cabinets in Western countries 
but also those of other Communist countries, including the Soviet Union. 
The constitution vests the power to command the armed forces in the 
chairman of the Republic and gives him a strong voice in political affairs, 


which apparently would operate to the disadvantage of the State Council. 
Furthermore, the fact that the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress is endowed with the power of practically continuous intervention 
in administration and positive participation in the execution of the law 
would also make the State Council an agency primarily to do the bidding 
of the Standing Committee. 

But in Communist China as in other states the constitution is not 
necessarily the hard-and-fast molder of the government. Constitutional 
provisions are merely the skeleton; and flesh put on the skeleton also counts 
a great deal. Thus, if we believe that the Communist party or, to be more 
accurate, its highest council, will continue to make final decisions on im- 
portant national policies for China, the State Council would naturally be 
the principal executor of the will of the party leadership, with the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress acting as a insignificant 
supervisor. The relationships between the State Council, the chairman 
of the Republic, and the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress in the exercise of their respective functions would therefore be 
largely determined by the relative party standing of the holders of these 
respective offices at a given time. 


* Art. 9 of the organic law of the State Council. 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT 


Local Political Divisions. The constitution calls for rather complicated 
local political divisions. The highest and largest local administrative areas 
are called either provinces (Sheng), or autonomous regions (Tzu-chih- 
ch’ii), or else municipalities directly under the central authority (Chih- 
hsia-shih). The provinces and the autonomous regions are in turn divided 
into either autonomous Chou (Tzwchih-chou), or counties (Hsien), or 
autonomous counties (Tzu-chih-hsien), or else municipalities (Shih). 
Under the counties and the autonomous counties are the Hsiang (an ad- 
ministrative area comprising several villages), the nationality Hsiang (Min- 
tsu-hsiang), and the town (Chen). It is also provided that municipalities 
directly under the central authority and those ordinary municipalities 
which are large in size shall have administrative subdivisions known as 
Ch’ii (district), whereas the autonomous Chou will be divided into either 
counties, or autonomous counties, or municipalities. Autonomous regions, 
autonomous Chou, and autonomous counties are established to enable na- 
tional minorities to practice self-government in areas where they constitute 
the bulk of the population (Art. 53). From the above, we see that, in some 
cases, there are only two levels of local government, in others four, but in 
most cases three. 


Local People’s Congresses. While leaving the government arrangements 
of the various kinds of autonomous bodies to the discretion of the national 
minorities living in those areas, the constitution sets up a uniform pattern 
of governmental arrangements for all local units ranging from town and 
Hsiang to province and municipality directly under the central authority. 
In all cases, there is to be a people’s congress and a people’s council. A 
suggested amendment to the draft constitution calling for the establishment 
of standing committees by people’s congresses was turned down by the 
Constitution Drafting Committee on the following grounds: (1) the work 
load of the local people’s congresses at all levels is not so heavy as that 
of the National People’s Congress and hence does not justify their having 
standing committees; (2) unlike the National People’s Congress, the local 
people’s congresses have less difficulty in holding their plenary meetings; 
and (3) the local people’s councils are not only the executive organs of 
their respective congresses but act as the latter’s standing committees so that 
the establishment of additional ones would be superfluous.** The people’s 
congress is to be chosen by the same organ of the next subordinate level 
in the case of the provinces, the municipalities directly under the central 
authority, the counties, and those ordinary municipalities that are divided 
into districts; or by the people directly in the case of other local divisions 
(Art. 56). All of these bodies are to be elected for two years except the 


See Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 
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people’s congresses of the various provinces, which are to serve for a four- 
year term (Art. 57). According to a supplementary law enacted by the 
First National People’s Congress, people’s congresses of the provinces, muni- 
cipalities directly under the central authority, counties, ordinary muni- 
cipalities, and districts within municipalities are normally to meet twice 
a year, whereas people’s congresses of Hsiang, nationality Hsiang, and towns 
shall each hold a session every three months. The people’s councils are to 
convene the people’s congresses at their respective levels. Delegates to the 
people’s congresses, their presidiums, and the people’s councils at the re- 
spective levels have the right to make proposals to the people’s congress of 
the corresponding level. Decisions of the people’s congresses at every level 
are passed by a simple majority of the delegates.** 

Being designated as the local organs of state power, the local people’s 
congresses at all levels are charged with executing and observing all laws 
and decrees coming down from above; drawing up and executing plans for 
local economic and cultural development and for public works; approving 
local budgets, or hearing the reports on them; protecting public property, 
maintaining public order, and safeguarding the rights of citizens and the 
equal rights of the national minorities (Art. 58). 

These bodies are also entrusted with the right to issue orders in pur- 
suance of the laws and the decisions made by the people’s congresses of 
higher levels and to annul or revise unsuitable decisions and orders of 
the people’s councils of the corresponding levels. People’s congresses at the 
county level and upward are given the additional right to elect and recall 
the presidents of the corresponding local people’s courts (Art. 59, par. 2)** 
and to revise or annul unsuitable decisions and orders of the congresses 
and councils of lower levels (Art. 60). Members of all the congresses are 
to be accountable to the bodies that have elected them and are subject 
to recall by them (Art. 61). 


Local People’s Councils. Designated as the executive branch of the 
local people’s congresses as well as the local organs of state administration, 
the people’s councils at every level are to be elected by and responsible to 
the respective local people’s congresses, and hold office for a like term; 
however, they may be recalled at any time (Art. 59, par. 1; Arts. 62, 63). 
As for the composition of the people’s councils at all levels, the constitu- 
tion leaves it to be decided by a separate law. 

The local people’s councils are to carry out local administrative activi- 
ties in accordance with the laws. Emphasis is placed upon their responsi- 
bility at all levels for the full execution of the decisions and orders of the 


* Arts. 9, 10, and 14 of the organic law of the Local People’s Congresses and Local 
People’s Councils; an English text of this law may be found in Current Background, 
No. 302 (November 5, 1954), pp. 6-14. 


® Arts. 32-33 of the organic law of the People’s Courts. 
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superior congresses, councils, and central administrative organs of the state. 
In pursuance of the laws, they may make decisions and issue orders (Art. 
64). Above the county level, the people’s councils are, furthermore, given 
the authority and duty to direct the activities of the same organs at lower 
levels and to appoint and dismiss administrative officials. They are also 
accorded the right to suspend the execution of unsuitable decisions by the 
people’s congresses of lower levels, and to revise or annul unsuitable deci- 
sions and orders of their subordinate departments and of lower-level 
people’s councils (Art. 66). 

The local people’s congresses and local people’s councils have two 
common characteristics so far as their status is concerned. The first is their 
dual responsibility to the local bodies which elect them and to the organs of 
the state at higher levels. The second is that, as the scale ascends above the 
county level, the area scope of control by organs of the state expands. 

No Genuine Local Self-Government. In spite of the seemingly demo- 
cratic arrangements, the constitution provides the various local areas with 
no self-government that can be compared with that in many of the Western 
countries. For one thing, none of the local areas has any inherent powers 
and rights, any attributes and privileges which the national government 
cannot enlarge or diminish or blot out altogether. Furthermore, the various 
local bodies will not even be able to act freely on matters that may be 
delegated to them, since the central government may, either directly or 
through the hierarchy of the local governments, revise, suspend, or annul 
their decisions and orders. In other words, the constitution discloses that 
the central authorities of the regime will leave little more actual latitude 
for “activity” than for “direction” not controlled rigidly from above. 

“Autonomous Governments” for National Minorities. Provision is made 
in the constitution for national minorities to have autonomous governments 
in regions, Chou, or counties. The forms of the autonomous governments 
are to be decided upon by the majority of the respective nationalities 
concerned (Art. 67). The constitution, however, states expressly that all 
nationalities living inside an autonomous area shall be accorded the right 
to send a certain number of their own representatives to the self-governing 
organs (Art. 68). 

Besides exercising the functions assigned to the local organs of state 
power in general, i.e., those listed in Section 4, Chapter II of the constitu- 
tion, these bodies have other rights by virtue of their autonomous status. 
But in exercising these rights, including the administration of local finances 
and the establishment and maintenance of local public-safety forces, they 
are required to comply with the constitution and the laws. Separate regula- 
tions or by-laws made by these autonomous bodies on the basis of the 
peculiar features of the political, economic, and cultural conditions of the 
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local nationalities are to be approved by the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress before they can be valid (Art. 70). These 
provisions indicate that the highly advertised “autonomous” bodies are not 
to be so autonomous as one might have thought. All control over them 
deemed essential for purposes of the regime as a whole is to be kept care- 
fully in Peking. However, the constitution does guarantee the national 
minorities the use of their own languages in the transaction of the business 
of the autonomous governments (Art. 71). 


PEoPLE’s CouRTS AND PEOPLE’S PROCURATORATES 


People’s Courts. In addition to the legislative and executive organs of 
the state, provision is made for a Supreme People’s Court, local people’s 
courts at the various levels, and special courts to perform judicial functions 
(Art. 73). Except for providing that the president and the vice-president 
of the Supreme People’s Court are to be elected for a four-year term of 
office by the National People’s Congress and its Standing Committee, 
respectively, the constitution is silent about the appointment of other judges 
of the people’s courts at the various levels. But according to the organic 
law of the people’s courts, judges of the Supreme People’s Court are to be 
appointed and removed by the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress; presidents of the local people’s courts are to be appointed 
and removed by the people’s congresses of the corresponding levels; and the 
vice-presidents, division chiefs, and other judges of the various local people’s 
courts of every level are to be appointed and removed by the corresponding 
people’s councils.” These local presidents and the judges are to have a 
four-year term of office (Art. 74) but are subject to recall at any time 
by the agencies that elect them. 

From the organic law of the people’s courts, we also learn that the 
structural arrangement of the judiciary is rather complicated. Besides the 
Supreme People’s Court, which is to operate in several divisions, and a 
number of special courts such as the military tribunals, railroad transport 
courts, and water transport courts, the local organs are in turn classified into 
basic-level, intermediate, and higher people’s courts.”? Basic-level people’s 
courts are those of the counties, the municipalities, the autonomous coun- 
ties, and the municipal districts. Intermediate people’s courts are those 
set up in certain areas within the provinces, the autonomous regions, the 
municipalities directly under the central authority, or large municipalities, 
and the autonomous Chou. Higher people’s courts consist of those in the 
provinces, the autonomous regions, and the municipalities directly under 


* Ibid., Art. 32, par. 1. 


™ Ibid., Art. 1. According to Art. 17 of the same law, a basic-level people’s court may 
set up extension tribunals at certain places within its jurisdiction, if such action is 
justified by local conditions. 
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the central authority.” In short, with the exception of the special courts, 
the system is composed of four tiers of courts with a judicial procedure 
permitting two trials."* 

Taking the constitution at its word, the judges at all levels are to be 
independent and subject only to the law (Art. 78), all cases are to be 
heard in public, unless otherwise provided by law, and the accused is 
guaranteed the right to defense (Arts. 76 and 78). Like the constitution 
of the Soviet Union, the present document stipulates that the system of 
people’s assessors applies to the people’s courts at every level, as prescribed 
by law (Art. 75). As indicated by the organic law of the people’s courts, 
this means chiefly that people’s assessors sit with a collegium of judges of 
the court in cases tried for the first time, while cases on appeal are reviewed 
by a collegium of the court only.”* All citizens who possess electoral rights 
and have reached the age of twenty-three are entitled to be elected as 
judges or people’s assessors.”> People’s courts at the various levels are also 
to organize “trial committees,” presumably consisting of the entire member- 
ship of each court, to evaluate trial experience, discuss important and 
delicate cases, and handle other problems concerning trials.** Also in line 
with Soviet practice, the Constitution contains the provision that citizens 
of the various nationalities shall have the right to use their own languages 
in judicial proceedings. Courts are further charged with the duty to provide 
interpreters if necessary. In areas where national minorities constitute the 
bulk of the population, courts are, moreover, required to conduct trials and 
write documents in the language commonly used there (Art. 77). 

Centralized Control within the Judiciary. The principle of “control 
from the top” is also applied to judicial procedure even to an extent that 
exceeds the practice in the Soviet Union. The Soviet constitution of 1936 
only charges the Supreme Court with the supervision of all the judicial 
organs of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union Republics,” whereas the constitu- 
tion of Communist China extends the supervisory system. The people’s 
courts are to supervise the judicial work of those of lower levels, while the 
highest organ, the Supreme People’s Court, will supervise the local and 
special people’s courts (Art. 79). This innovation was not found in the 
first draft of the constitution as it was published on June 14, 1954. It was 
added to the draft shortly before its submission to the First National 
People’s Congress. Liu Shao-ch’i, on behalf of the Constitution Drafting 
Committee, justified this innovation in the following words: 


" Ibid., Art. 23. 


™ When a court has rendered its decision for a given case, either the parties involved or 
the appropriate people’s procurator’s office may appeal it to the court of the next 
higher level for further adjudication. 

™ Ibid., Art. 9. 

® Ibid., Arts. 31 and 35. 

Ibid., Art. 10. 
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. . . In view of the vastness of our country and our huge population, and the fact 
that communications between many areas are still far from convenient, to lay down that 
only the Supreme People’s Court has the power to supervise the judicial work of the 
local people’s courts would be out of keeping with the actual situation. In order to help 
correct possible obstacles in judicial work, it is quite appropriate to apply the system of 
supervising the judicial work of the people’s courts of lower levels by the people’s courts 
of higher levels, judging by the experience in our courts since the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China and by present conditions in our country.” 

Legislative Control over Judiciary. Following the Soviet theory that the 
judiciary is an auxiliary and not an independent branch of government, 
the constitution stipulates that the Supreme People’s Court is accountable 
to the National People’s Congress. It must give reports on its work, during 
intervals between sessions of the Congress, to the Standing Committee, and 
the local people’s courts are accountable to the respective local people’s 
congresses in the same manner (Art. 80). 


People’s Procuratorates. The all-pervading supervisory authority of the 
state over public agencies and private citizens is also to be exercised through 
a scheme of “procuratorates.” The chief organ in the hierarchy is the 
Supreme People’s Procuratorate charged with “highest supervision of the 
exact observance of all law by all agencies of the State Council and all 
local administrative organs of the state, as well as observance by individual 
persons holding official posts, and also by citizens of the Republic” (Art. 
81). Each province, autonomous region, and municipality directly under 
the central authority is also to have a procuratorate, directly appointed by 
the Supreme People’s Procuratorate for four years (subject to removal); 
each county, municipality, autonomous Chou, and autonomous county will 
have a similar office, the members of which are appointed by either the 
provincial or the regional people’s procuratorate, but only with approval of 
the Supreme People’s Procuratorate at the top. All organs of prosecution, 
at whatever level, are to perform their functions under responsibility only 
to the superior procuratorates and the Supreme People’s Procuratorate, and 
are in no way dependent upon the local authorities at the various levels 
(Arts. 82 and 83). As for the procurator-general of the Republic, he is 
accountable solely to the National People’s Congress, which elects him for 
a term of four years. In the intervals between sessions of the Congress, he 
is accountable to its Standing Committee (Art. 84). Like his Soviet 
counterpart, the procurator-general is not a member of the State Council, 
and is therefore not an agent of the executive power, but occupies a position 
side-by-side with it, with the special assignment of “Guardian of Legality.” 
But the Supreme People’s Procuratorate, unlike its Soviet counterpart, 
operates on the collegial rather than on the single administrator principle. 
Presided over by the procurator-general who nominates its members, there 


™ Art. 104 of the Soviet constitution. 
* Cf. Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 
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is to be a Procuratorial Committee appointed by the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress.® Decision-making is therefore the col- 
lective responsibility of the collegium. This principle applies to the entire 
hierarchy of the procuratorial offices. In explaining the reasons of the 
Drafting Committee for substituting collegiality for the single administrator, 
Liu Shao-ch’i states: 

The procuratorial committees are bodies for settling, under the leadership of the 
chief procurators, major problems relating to the work of the procurators. The establish- 
ment of such bodies for joint discussion in the people’s procuratorates will ensure 


collective discussion of problems and enable the people’s procuratorates to proceed with 
their work more efficiently.” 


THE NATIONAL Fac, CoaT-OF-ARMS, AND THE CAPITAL 


In Chapter IV of the constitution are found provisions concerning the 
national flag, the coat-of-arms, and the capital. The national flag is like 
the present one, i.e., red cloth with five stars (Art. 104). The coat-of-arms 
of the People’s Republic of China is the T’ien-an Gate under five stars, 
surrounded with ears of grain and with a cogwheel at the base (Art. 105). 
Finally, to no one’s surprise, Peking will continue to be the capital of the 
regime (Art. 106). 

CONCLUSIONS 

After an analysis of the specific provisions of the constitution, it is 
possible to draw some conclusions concerning the general characteristics 
of the instrument as a whole and to see in what respects the political 
machinery provided for resembles and differs from that hitherto used by 
the Communist regime. 

No one who has read the provision dealing with the social and economic 
structure can derive an impression other than that the constitution is 
socialistic. That it practically gives the government a free hand to bring 
about a socialist transformation of the national economy through nation- 
alization and collectivization clearly indicates that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are determined to launch a “socialist offensive” in the near future, 
with their immediate goal the establishment of socialism and their ultimate 
objective the construction of a communist society. The domination of the 
national economy by the government and the magnitude of the economic 
undertakings of the state will undoubtedly be intensified and accelerated. 
One may reasonably expect that whatever latitude and tolerance have 
been given to private economy by the regime during the past five years 
will certainly be narrowed down or even completely withdrawn. Indeed, 
the adoption of the present constitution was primarily intended to give 
the regime’s program of “socialist transformation” “popular endorsement 
and support.” Liu Shao-ch’i’s own words testify to this fact: 


* Art. 20 of the organic law of the People’s Procuratorates. 
© Cf. Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 
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Some people hope that this condition can be maintained permanently and that 
it would be best not to make any change at all. They say that the Common Program is 
quite sufficient, why should we have a Constitution? In the last few years we have often 
heard talk about “consolidation of the new democratic order.” This kind of talk reflects 
the idea of maintaining the status quo. But is this possible at all? It is impossible for 
two conflicting relationships of production under socialism and capitalism to develop side 
by side in a country without interfering with each other. China will either change into 
a socialist state or a capitalist state; to keep China from changing means to halt the 
movement of all things and this is impossible. . . . 


. To bring about socialist industrialization and socialist transformation of our 
country is an extremely arduous and complicated task. To carry out such a task we need 
to mobilize the forces of the people of the whole country, develop the initiative and 
enthusiasm of the masses and overcome all kinds of difficulties under a correct and highly 
centralized leadership. Therefore we need, on the one hand, to bring the people to take 
an ever fuller part in democracy and to extend the scope of the people’s democracy; on 
the other hand, we need to bring about a highly unified leadership of the state.” 

Another thing in the constitution that will not fail to attract attention 
is its provisions for highly centralized direction and control of all kinds of 
state and local affairs. Not only do the central legislative and executive 
organs have broad powers of revision and nullification over the enactments 
and orders of local authorities, but also the principle of centralization 
applies likewise in the judicial field. Furthermore, the hierarchy of pro- 
curatorates, with the Supreme People’s Procuratorate at the top, is another 
instrument ensuring centralization of power and preventing any particular- 
istic tendencies from impeding central objectives. Nowhere does the consti- 
tution provide for any genuine local self-government: for even in the case 
of the autonomous regions, local liberties are not fixed and unalterable, but 
must yield to the central authority. With the development of centralized 
economic planning, which has been under way since 1953, and the highly 
centralized function of the Communist party policy and ideology, the 
political direction in Communist China can only be expected to become 
increasingly centralized. 

Third, allowing for certain peculiarities, some of which have been 
indicated in the preceding pages, structurally the new constitution of Com- 
munist China is patterned in many respects on that of the Soviet Union. 
The pyramidal arrangement of people’s congresses at the various levels is 
the equivalent of the Russian system of soviets. The people’s councils, in- 
cluding the State Council in the central government, seem to be the 
Chinese counterparts of the executive committees of the Russian soviets of 
deputies with the Council of Ministers at their top. The judiciary and the 
people’s procuratorates are also modeled upon those of the Soviet Union. 
The seemingly generous provisions for autonomous national minorities, the 
subscription to “democratic centralism,” and the integration of legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers further evidence the influence of Soviet 
constitutionalism on the instrument. Finally, the electoral system is similar 
to that used by the Soviet Union before the adoption of her new constitu- 


** Ibid. 
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tion in 1936.8? The fact that constitutional precedents of the Soviet Union 
have served as a model in framing the Chinese constitution has been 
expressly acknowledged by Liu Shao-ch’i in his official report on the draft 
of the constitution. He says that “while drafting the Constitution, the 
Committee for Drafting a Constitution consulted all the constitutions, past 
and present, of the Soviet Union. . . .” ** 

As to how far the new political machinery resembles and differs from 
that used by the Communist regime heretofore, it is the opinion of this 
writer that resemblances outnumber differences.** In both cases, we find 
roughly the same pattern of governmental machinery. The pyramid of local 
people’s congresses certainly looks a good deal like the old hierarchy of the 
people’s representatives’ conferences of all circles, with the main exception 
that while the higher local people’s congresses are elected by those of lower 
levels, the people’s representatives’ conferences of all circles were formerly 
elected by people’s organizations. The local people’s councils at the various 
levels also have about the same status and functions as the former local 
people’s government councils. The only major difference is that now all 
the local people’s councils are elected by the corresponding local people’s 
congresses, whereas the former local people’s government councils were 
largely appointed by the central government either directly or indirectly. 

Resemblances are also found in the judicial system. The only innova- 
tion made by the constitution is in the people’s procuratorates where 
collegiality has been substituted for the single administrator. 

Structural changes introduced by the constitution are confined to a 
few areas. First, it does: not call for the establishment of regional ad- 
ministrations such as those of the former six “greater administrative areas,” 
which acted as “middlemen” between the central authority on the one 
hand and the provinces, municipalities, and counties on the other.*® The 
fact that the constitution puts provincial governments under the direct 
control and supervision of the central authority and makes no provision 
for any kind of regionalism whatsoever further illustrates its framers’ 
determination to concentrate power in Peking and prevent real decentraliza- 
tion of authority, so characteristic of Chinese governments, ancient and 
modern. But repudiation of regionalism by the Communist regime of China 


* Prior to 1936, Soviet elections were largely conducted on the basis of indirect, limited, 
unequal, and open suffrage. 


* Cf. Liu Shao-ch’i, op. cit. 
™ For a description of the political system used prior to the adoption of the constitution, 
see S. B. Thomas, Government and Administration in Communist China (New 


York: The Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953), pp. 23-40, 83-103. 


* Ibid., pp. 84-86, and H. Arthur Steiner, “New Regional Governments in China,” Far 
Eastern Survey, XIX (1950), 112-16. 
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actually did not begin with the adoption of this constitution.®* It dates back 
to November 15, 1952, when the Central People’s Government Council at 
its nineteenth meeting adopted a resolution calling for the diminution of 
the authority of the various regional governments.*? Apparently because 
the diminution of authority had failed to check the tendency to decentral- 
ization, one prominent Communist leader complained at the fourth plenary 
session of the Seventh Central Committee of the Communist party of 
China in February, 1954 that some of those who were in charge of regional 
governments even regarded the region under their leadership as their 
personal property or independent kingdom.** Finally, on June 19, 1954, 
two months before the adoption of the constitution, a decision calling for 
the complete abolition of regional administrations was passed by the Central 
People’s Government.*® Thus, in a sense, the rejection of regionalism by 
the constitution cannot really be regarded as one of its distinctive features, 
since the former system had already lost the regional arrangement at the 
time when it was adopted. 

Second, the constitution contains no provisions for the establishment 
of superministerial committees in the State Council as the provisional con- 
stitution did. Such a commission would enhance the authority and power 
of the premier over the ministries and would contribute to administrative 
efficiency. Except that the State Council is now accountable to the Na- 
tional People’s Congress or to its Standing Committee during its recess, 
whereas the former Government Administrative Council was responsible 
to the Central People’s Government Council or, when the latter stood 
adjourned, to the chairman of the Republic, the State Council now has 
about the same status and functions as had its predecessor. Neither of 
them is intended to be a body capable of carrying out its own policies, for in 
either case it is required by unwritten law and open injunctions to be 
extremely alert to the contours and oscillations of the Communist party 
line. Ministers of the State Council, like the members of the former 
Government Administrative Council, would prove themselves in due 
time as merely high technical advisers and administrators — executors of 
the will of the head of the Communist party. They undoubtedly may 


* Tronically, the six regional administrations were established by the Communists them- 
selves after they came into power in 1949. At that time they thought that such an 
arrangement was desirable and would not have a bad effect. It was Mao Tse-tung 
himself who declared that “only with the establishment of these strong regional 
organizations could things be done properly in a big country like China,” and that 
the danger of such regional units splitting the country was nonexistent because “the 
historical conditions giving rise to past feudal partitioning of the country have been 
eliminated.” Cf. Thomas, op. cit., p. 83. 


* Jen-min Jih-pao, November 17, 1952. 


“Communique of the Fourth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist China,” editorial of The People’s China, No. 6 (March 16, 1954), p. 6. 


® Kuang-ming Jih-pao [Luminous Daily (Peking) ], June 20, 1954. 
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have plenty of opportunities to render expert advice, draw up initial plans, 
suggest policies that may be adopted, and administer their execution. But 
the actual determination, the definitive word, on all fundamental courses 
of action will undoubtedly still lie with the central authority of the Com- 
munist party, and Mao Tse-tung transcends them all. 

By the same token, the fact that the constitution vests many of the 
powers formerly exercised by Mao Tse-tung in his capacity as chairman 
of the Central People’s Government in the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress will not lead to the diminution of Mao’s au- 
thority in the political affairs of Communist China, for the Standing Com- 
mittee is now headed by Liu Shao-ch’i, one of Mao’s top lieutenants. Mao’s 
sources of political strength lie not so much in formal government chain-of- 
command as in the peculiar vantage point of the party position which he 
occupies. 

Whatever forms of democracy are provided in the constitution, their 
operation will in all probability be strictly with the iron framework of 
the Communist monopoly of power. Thus one who studies the constitu- 
tion must bear in mind that behind the formal arrangement of government 
structure is always a controlling force known as the Communist party of 


China. 








THE USE OF PSYCHOSOMATIC CATEGORIES 
IN A STUDY OF POLITICAL PERSONALITY 


By ALEx GoTTFRIED 
University of Washington 


and enlarged or elucidated by other psychologists and analysts, al- 

though it has scarcely begun to be exploited by political scientists, 
has to some degree affected the work of students of political leadership. It 
is true that most writers, faced with the problem of dealing with the rela- 
tion between political power and personality, continue to fall back in the 
main upon describing the manifest traits of the successful politician; but 
there are few among the more serious students of leadership who do not 
give at least a passing glance at childhood circumstances, family relation- 
ships, and striking evidences of personality disorders in a subject, where 
these are available.* 

An additional avenue of insight into the relationship between power 
and personality has been opened up by clinical research in the field of 
psychosomatic medicine. The theory underlying the psychosomatic ap- 
proach to illness is that emotional factors play a causative role in disease. 
No valid correlation between personality types and diseases has been made; 
that is to say, there has been found no typical “asthmatic personality,” 
“rheumatoid arthritic personality,” etc. On the other hand, correlation 
does appear to exist between specific emotional conflicts and specific 
diseases; e.g., in the unconscious of asthmatics a typical conflict-situation 
will be found. 

The writer, in a study of the career of the Chicago politician Anton 
J. Cermak, found the literature on psychological factors in disease of great 
assistance in an effort to determine the emotional background of the 
subject’s behavior. Among the most conspicuous of Cermak’s character- 
istics were closemouthedness and the absence of personal friendships. He 
kept no diary, wrote few personal letters, and was the author, with as- 
sistance, of only one manuscript. Thus, while many descriptions of the 
overt features of personality were available from surviving associates and 
from contemporary newspaper articles, only the crudest sorts of inferences 
as to the interior organization of personality could be made. 


T= DYNAMIC CONCEPT of personality as propounded by Freud 





*Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Personality (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1948), 
includes brief biographical sketches and analyses of a number of politicians. 
Alexander L. George, Woodrow Wilson: A Study of Political Personality (un- 
published MS), is an exhaustive psychoanalytic study of a single figure. Harold 
Zink, “A Case Study of a Political Boss,” Psychiatry, 1 (1938), 527-33, is a psycho- 
logical analysis of Klan leader David C. Stephenson. 
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Newspapers some three weeks following Cermak’s death carried the 
story that the immediate cause of his death had not been, as had at first 
been given out, the bullet wound inflicted by Roosevelt’s would-be assassin, 
but rather a case of ulcerative colitis fatally aggravated by the bullet injury. 
Reports of illnesses, recuperative trips, confinements to bed or hospital, 
begin to punctuate the record of Cermak’s career consistently beginning 
with the year 1925, when he was fifty-two years old. These illnesses, even 
in the more garbled newspaper reports, are described as “gastro-intestinal.” 
Dr. Frank Jirka, Cermak’s son-in-law and one of his physicians, stated that 
the politician’s chronic ailment was colitis. These various bits of medical 
information, which at first appeared to be of no more than ordinary bio- 
graphical interest, eventually provided a key to the specific emotional needs 
which had led the subject to seek and fight to maintain political power, 
which influenced his conduct of political office, and which to some degree 
were responsible for his winning of a following, for his choice of political 
role, and for the extent and limitations of the power he achieved.” 


I 

Cermak was born in Kladno, Czechoslovakia, the eldest son of Anton 
Cermak, a coal miner, and his wife, Katherine. The couple emigrated to 
America in 1874, when Anton, Jr., was a year old, settling near Chicago 
in Braidwood, Illinois, a mining community heavily populated by Czechs. 
Moves from Braidwood to Chicago and back again, brought on by the 
instability of employment in the mines and in the city, recurred through- 
out Cermak’s poverty-ridden childhood. His formal education amounted 
to a total of approximately three years of elementary school, attended 
sporadically in Braidwood and Chicago. 

Both Cermak parents were physically vigorous, hard-working, and long- 
lived. The father was the more outstanding personality; he was remem- 
bered for his powerful physique even in his old age. The mother was most 
frequently described as “like everybody else,” or “like any other mother.” 
In his own marriage, Cermak repeated the pattern of his parents, choosing 
a shy, undistinguished partner who, by choice, played absolutely no role 
in his public life. Cermak’s six siblings — four boys and two girls — like 
the parents, were hard-working and reliable, but demonstrated none of 
the unusual aggressiveness or ambition of the eldest brother. Although his 
brothers were young men at the time when Cermak began to gain significant 
political power, none of them attempted to use his influence to any end 
beyond the retention of the minor public positions Cermak obtained for 





It is not possible in an article of this length to trace fully these various relations. The 
discussion offered here is abstracted from a longer work, Alex Gottfried, Anton J. 
Cermak: A Socio-Psychological Analysis of the Personality of an Urban Politician 
(unpublished MS). 
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them. Both sisters married within the ethnic group; their husbands were 
men of no special prominence. 

The Bohemian-American family, like the Bohemian-American com- 
munity, is a close-knit unit; and in details of behavior relating to the family 
Cermak was not atypical of his group. He maintained amicable relations 
with the members of his immediate family throughout his life. He saw 
to it that his brothers were put into positions as fortunate as their capabili- 
ties allowed; prior to his entrance into politics, he welcomed them into the 
wood-and-hauling business he established as a youth. As soon as he was 
able, he became the support of his father and mother; moreover, both lived 
under his roof in Chicago until their deaths. It is said that Katherine 
Cermak was often approached by friends to intercede with her son for 
favors, and that he never refused a request made through her. With his 
own children, Cermak’s indulgence — even overindulgence — was marked. 

Very early — as early as elementary school age —the young Cermak 
began to exhibit an interest in leading his fellows. Although there was 
intense enmity between the Czechs and the second largest (and socially 
dominant) ethnic group in Braidwood, the Irish, Anton, Jr., not only 
established friendship relations with Irish boys, but became a ringleader 
among them. He appears to have accomplished this through a combina- 
tion of brash derring-do, a quick wit, and a superior physical strength, which 
he did not hesitate to use in physical encounters. In the acts of vandalism 
and the gang fights which occupied boys of his age and economic circum- 
stances in Braidwood, his personal pugnaciousness as well as his strong, 
stocky physique stood him in good stead. 

Cermak entered the Braidwood mines at the age of thirteen — not an 
unusual age, among Braidwood boys of that time, to leave school and 
become so employed. His social life, like that of his friends, now centered 
largely about the Braidwood saloons, although minors were presumably not 
allowed. In this period, Cermak continued to have a following of youths 
who regarded him as spirited, popular, and affable. Not all observers, how- 
ever, were so impressed. 

He didn’t get along with people. He was always getting into fights. He thought he 
was a tough guy and could fight. He couldn’t leave people alone, and most were afraid 
of him. Girls were very scared. He would always ask to take them home from dances, 
and they were afraid because he was mean and drunk, and would say “No.” He would 
then “lay” for the girl and the boy who was walking her home, beat him up, and land 
in jail. The cop used to say that he never had to go into a tavern and haul him out. All 
he had to do was wait by the door, and soon he would be thrown out because he was 
making trouble.’ 

At sixteen, he went to live with a relative in Pilsen, a predominantly 
Czech neighborhood on Chicago’s near southwest side. It was not long 
before he gained the leadership of one of Pilsen’s “gangs” of young men — 





* Statements of a Braidwood contemporary in a personal interview. 


« 
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an ascendancy which was influential in securing for him his first petty job 
with the local Democratic organization. By the time he was nineteen, he 
had purchased a horse and wagon and had launched an independent 
business. He had also become a busy “ward heeler.” Within two years, 
his business had prospered sufficiently to allow him to marry; and in two 
years more he had built a home that was the equal of any in his new 
neighborhood of Lawndale — the Czech community where he was to main- 
tain residence to the end of his life. 

In the years that followed, as his young family and his young business 
grew and flourished, Cermak was carefully working his way up the party 
ladder — always rationalizing his political activity on the ground that it 
was “good for my business” — going from the position of precinct election 
official to assistant precinct captain, to precinct captain, to bailiff in a 
justice-of-the-peace court.* All the while, he was assiduously building a 
personal following among his own ethnic group, a following which 
eventually widened to include Chicago foreign-born in general. In 1902, 
at the age of twenty-nine, he reaped the rewards of his efforts in the form 
of nomination and election to his first elective office, that of state repre- 
sentative. 

Thereafter, for the thirty-one remaining years of his life, Cermak held 
virtually uninterrupted elective office — legislative, executive, and adminis- 
trative, in city, county, and state governments. He rose to the mayoralty in 
a city which for nearly a hundred years had not recruited a single one of 
its forty mayors from among the foreign-born, and which has not done so 
again in the twenty-one years since his death. He died, according to 
Edward J. Kelly, his successor as mayor and ultimately as party chief, the 
most powerful political figure in the State of Illinois and in the history of 
Chicago.® 

Needless to say, Cermak did not win his successive political laurels 
in the guise of the brawling, undisciplined “plug-ugly” he had been as a 
youth. At the same time, the traits which had characterized his adolescence 
did not utterly vanish. 

His pugnaciousness survived as a dormant threat in his bearing and 
his manner, which intimidated many people. Even though, as an adult, he 
did not engage in fisticuffs, “People were afraid he would crack them 
one.” © He was, moreover, capable of violent states of rage, in which he 
*For the quoted statement, see Anton J. Cermak, “Why Businessmen Fail In Politics,” 

Nation’s Business, XXI (1933), 25. 

° Mayor Kelly in a personal interview. 


*Statement by Charles Eaton in a personal interview. Mr. Eaton served on the city 
council contemporaneously with Cermak. He was alderman from the Fifth (the 
University of Chicago) Ward, which at another period was represented by Charles 
E. Merriam. 
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hurled at those who had offended him not only verbal abuse, but whatever 
heavy objects happened to be handy. 

In his maturity, he by no means took on charm, refinement, or suavity, 
nor did he learn to cultivate the gentler arts of diplomacy. In interviews 
with former associates and critics, the descriptive terms, “crude,” “blunt,” 
“outspoken,” “bullying,” “tough,” “aggressive,” regularly occurred. He 
appeared to take pride in his own absence of polish. “[The Mayor] . . . is 
sure of one thing and that is that it is not through any charm of personality 
that he has arrived” is only one of many statements made in the same 
vein throughout his career.’ 

For his success in impressing associates and followers, Cermak depended 
upon other qualities. A man without formal education, he showed an 
amazingly wide knowledge of governmental affairs. He was always 
thoroughly conversant with the remotest aspects of any public problem; he 
earned, and capitalized upon, the title of “a master of detail.”” He was also 
a talented and effective party organizer and administrator. In the mayoralty 
campaign against Thompson, he ran as a “master public executive.” In 
this campaign, as in others, he made little or no attempt to create for him- 
self a “colorful” personality. Far from being jovial, hearty, or outgoing, he 
gave an impression of withdrawn, absorbed seriousness, even of lumpishness 
and melancholia — “You couldn’t love him.” ® 

He was described, even by enemies, as a “man of his word.” He never 
made promises lightly or hastily, but once he had committed himself to a 
program he could be depended upon to act decisively about it. He was 
frequently described as “courageous” or “fearless.” Again, the facts seem 
to be that he was slow to espouse any public policy, and in his political 
life cannily wed himself only to issues whose popularity was assured. But 
he would fight all opposition to defend those measures in which he had 
come to “believe.” 

“He trusted no one”; he “permitted nothing to happen without his 
personal knowledge.” Cermak’s intimate acquaintance with the details of 
so many public matters was in part the result of his mistrust of co-workers 
and subordinates, a mistrust which appears to have been compounded of 
the convictions (1) that no one could be trusted to do any given job so 
well as he; and (2) that no one could be trusted not to attempt to do him 
personal injury — he was “suspicious,” “hostile.” He did not like to “rely” 
upon people. Since delegation was inevitable in the complicated hierarchy 
of governmental and party affairs, he did a prodigious amount of checking 
and overseeing. He is known to have employed espionage agents. In addi- 
tion, he saturated himself with information on any subject with which he 


* Philip Kinsley, Chicago Daily Tribune, March 22, 1931. 


* Statement by Francis X. Busch in a personal interview. Mr. Busch was corporation 
counsel for the City of Chicago during Cermak’s mayoralty. 
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was concerned. Thus he was much less at the mercy of the words and 
judgments of others. 

Cermak is said to have “worked constantly.” Journalists, co-workers, 
other politicians, all commented on the phenomenon of his indefatigable 
attachment to work. Frequent illness was not allowed to interfere; even on 
his deathbed, five days after the shooting, in extreme pain and weakness, 
he said to Clara D. Beasley: ®° “So you arrived all right . . . you’ve brought 
your typewriter, I hope, and plenty of stationery. We’ve got a lot to 
Grcoe ™ 

Cermak’s ability to work almost literally around the clock was made 
possible not only by his tremendous reserve of physical energy but by his 
absolutely undivided concentration upon gaining, maintaining, and ex- 
panding his political power and prestige. When persons interviewed com- 
pared him to contemporary or past political figures, they invariably assessed 
him as being, in their experience, the figure with the fewest “soft spots,” 
the fewest extraneous demands upon his time and energies. With the 
exception of his doting affection for his three daughters, he appears to have 
had no life and no serious interests outside the political arena. His wife 
had little in common with him, and he was not in the habit of spending a 
great deal of leisure time with her —in fact, from the time he became 
president of the county board, he maintained a downtown hotel room 
in which it was his habit to work through the night, often not returning 
home. It was remarked again and again that “he had no personal friends.” 
Such cronies as he did have were always men with whom there was a 
definite political or business tie; and even with these he “always talked 
business,” he “confided in no one.” His apparent indifference to sex was 
also commented upon: he did not attempt to be gallant, or even sociable, 
with women. During his long career, no breath of scandal relating to his 
sexual behavior ever touched him; and in the course of many interviews 
with enemies who would have been delighted to add to their criticisms of 
him the charge of sexual looseness, not one made this accusation. In short, 
Cermak indulged few human claims that could be considered a “waste” 
from the point of view of power. In line with this sort of orientation, it is 
notable that characteristically his strongest emotional reactions, in anger 
or in enthusiasm, were called forth by groups and stereotypes (as, the 
Czechs, the poor, the Irish), or by causes and ideas (as “personal liberty,” 
World War I, America, the City of Chicago), rather than by particular 
individuals. 

Cermak’s attitudes toward wealth deserve some special attention be- 
cause of the psychologic significance of money in the illness from which 


® Cermak’s secretary. 
* Chicago Herald and Examiner, February 20, 1933. 
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he suffered. There is no doubt that he revered wealth and respected those 
who possessed it. He did not “take to” people who were “cultured,” but 
he stood in awe of “culture” and “learning” generally, and it may be 
conjectured that his respect for these was as symbols of wealth. This 
conjecture is strengthened by the fact that culture without wealth im- 
pressed him much less: his respect and deference went to such figures as 
wealthy banker Melvin A. Traylor, rather than to scholars Charles E. 
Merriam and Leonard D. White." 

Cermak was an excellent businessman and a successful one. His busi- 
ness enterprises, quite apart from any money he made in politics, were 
sufficient to make him a well-to-do man: he was director of two banks and 
co-owner of a flourishing real-estate business; his property-holdings and 
other investments were large. It seems clear that he regarded it as of 
the greatest importance to accumulate wealth. And yet, although he was 
described by one of his associates as “the most acquisitive man I know,” '” 
it is significant that he never seriously considered deserting politics for 
business, even when his political fortunes were at their lowest. 

Cermak seems to have had some genuine feeling of obligation to the 
“less fortunate.” He was greatly preoccupied with the “deserving poor” 
in both his public and his private acts. His charitable activities began in 
the earliest stages of his career, with the founding and presidency of two 
organizations devoted to charity — the Bohemian Charitable Organization 
(1910) and the Bailiffs’ Benevolent Association (1912). He also dispensed 
private charity. According to his eldest daughter, there were often found- 
lings in the Cermak home, whom Cermak supported until he found homes 
for them. Gifts were given to poor families every Christmas; and Mrs. 
Cermak did a great deal of sewing “for the poor.” 1* Cermak was very 
active in initiating, organizing, and supporting public welfare projects during 
his tenure as county board president — thus gaining, incidentally, a good 
deal of his support from Chicago “reform elements.” Many unofficial 
charitable activities — such as the presidency of the All-Chicago Christmas 
Fund and the presidency of the United Charities of Chicago — also figured 
in this period. Efforts of the official sort in public welfare continued during 
the mayoralty, growing more prominent as the depression rolled on and 


™ According to descriptions of Cermak’s behavior by both of the latter gentlemen in 
personal interviews. Mr. Merriam knew Cermak in numerous governmental con- 


nections, as did Mr. White. 

Statement by Caspar Nathen in a personal interview. Mr. Nathen was for many years 
assistant corporation counsel for the City of Chicago, a position he held during 
Cermak’s tenure of the mayoralty. He served in a public-relations capacity for 
Cermak during the mayoralty campaign. 


* Mrs. Frank Jirka, Cermak’s eldest daughter, in personal interviews. 
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the need for them increased. The unofficial charities also kept pace, with 
Cermak’s realty firm donating money to twenty-eight charities, and “Mayor 
Revealed as Food Provider for Hundreds of Youngsters.” ™ 

Cermak was often described as “ruthless.” He himself made no secret 
of his policy of overlooking both personal liking and personal enmity in 
the conduct of his political affairs. He co-operated with enemies and at- 
tacked friends, as political necessity indicated — “You don’t keep books 
in politics,” being his favorite and often iterated maxim. He showed no 
sentimentality about firing incompetent employees and eliminating party 
rivals. Although neither his stated ethics nor any of his practices was at all 
uncommon among his fellow-politicians and fellow-businessmen, the com- 
pleteness of his dedication to protecting his position, and his seeming 
impassivity in so doing, impressed all observers. 

Cermak’s emotional stolidity, his apparent seriousness of purpose, his 
intimidating manner, his absolute refusal to allow his authority to be ques- 
tioned in any of the various posts he held — all these doubtless contributed 
to a central impression of him, held by the greatest number of observers — 
that of a “dominating,” “autocratic,” “czar-like” personality. 


II 

Having described, in brief, the traits of this political personality as they 
appeared to others, the questions arise: what shaped this character; what 
necessities lay behind the aggressiveness, painstakingness, ruthlessness, per- 
sonal coldness, hostility, and so on? It is insufficient to answer, as it is often 
answered, that this man, “like most politicians,” was formed by the “love 
of power,” or the “desire for financial gain.” To have said this is actually 
to have said very little, inasmuch as “power” and “money” are not ends in 
themselves, but serve more deeply rooted complexes of psychological needs 
which may vary greatly from individual to individual. 

No answer could be anything but partial. Regardless of what psychiatry 
has to say about the importance of infantile experiences in shaping per- 
sonality, it cannot be doubted that certain later life experiences, certain 
social and economic factors, play a determining part. The data offered here 
are not intended to “explain” the life-behavior of the subject, but only to 


suggest the category of psychological dynamisms into which this behavior 
fits.15 


** Chicago Evening Post, April 4, 1932. 


* The discussion which follows is based, except where otherwise noted, upon Franz 
Alexander, Psychosomatic Medicine (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950), and 
Franz Alexander and T. M. French, Studies in Psychosomatic Medicine (New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1948), with special reference to sections dealing with dis- 
turbances of the gastrointestinal tract. 
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The literature on the influence of psychic factors in intestinal dis- 
turbances includes cases ranging from chronic diarrhea to cases of mucous 
and spastic colitis. Ulcerative colitis, in which ulceration of the large bowel 
develops, is the most extreme and dangerous form of the disease. The 
symptoms of colitis are painful cramps and frequent evacuations. It is not 
known to what extent the different forms of colitis are related. 

The general theory underlying the investigations of the influence of 
psychic factors on the gastrointestinal system is that those emotions which 
cannot, for various reasons, be expressed in overt behavior or through the 
sexual apparatus will express themselves through the only outlet left to 
them, the internal organs. Diseases of these organs are referred to as “organ 
neuroses.” “Neurosis” as a general term has been conveniently defined 
as “the fixed repetition of inappropriate behavior in response to conflict.” 1* 
In the case of an organ neurosis, this “inappropriate behavior” is not a 
matter of overt action, as it is in, for example, the case of a compulsion 
neurosis, but takes place within the body. It is the affected organ that 
behaves “inappropriately”; i.e., functions improperly, its dysfunction being 
the response of the individual to a conflict situation. Although inherent 
constitutional factors may play a part in vulnerability to the disease, certain 
individual experiences are nevertheless causative. 

Three “elemental tendencies” in emotional life are of importance in 
dysfunctions of the gastrointestinal system. These are: (1) the wish to take 
or receive; (2) the wish to give or eliminate; (3) the wish to retain. 
Alexander associates these three emotional tendencies with three types of 
patients. They are, corresponding to the emotional tendencies just listed: 
(1) the gastric type; (2) the colitis type; and (3) the constipation type.” 
We will here consider only the gastric and colitis types, in which the same 
conflict situation is typically found. 

In the unconscious of both these types are found intense “oral-receptive” 
and “oral-aggressive” wishes; that is, exaggerated desires to be loved, to be 
taken care of, to be dependent and passive, as well as to take, to grab, even 
to rob. To these desires the patient reacts with a sense of guilt and 
inferiority, because of the incompatibility of such longings with the aspira- 
tions of the adult ego for independence and activity. The unconscious 
dependent wishes are strongly repressed in the case of the gastric patient, 
whose conscious attitude is usually one of extreme independence, self- 
sufficiency, activity. Unable to gratify his unconscious longing for help, 
love, passivity in his conscious behavior, the patient reverts to the infantile 


* Alex Comfort, Authority and Delinquency in the Modern State (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1950), p. 83. 


* Alexander and French, op. cit., p. 108. 
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mode of gratifying these desires: “the wish to be loved becomes converted 
into the wish to be fed”; the stomach, under these conditions, “behaves all 
the time as if it were taking or about to take in food.” ** It is this chronic 
stimulation of the stomach which leads to such disturbances as epigastric 
distress, “heartburn,” “nervous stomach,” and in many cases, ulcer forma- 
tion. 

The colitis patient, like the gastric patient, wishes to overcompensate 
for his passive, dependent, in-taking wishes with great activity, with giving, 
and with independence. Where the two types usually differ is in their solu- 
tions to this conflict. While the gastric type overcompensates for his 
dependent receiving and taking desires by real activity and accomplish- 
ment, the typical colitis patient has a “violent reluctance to exert himself, 
to engage in systematic strenuous work, and to fulfill those obligations to 
which he feels compelled emotionally.” 1° Unable to compensate for his 
dependent desires by real activity and accomplishment, he expresses these 
in the “tacit language of the body.” Whereas the upper end of the gastro- 
intestinal tract is peculiarly suited for expressing thwarted desires for 
receiving, for taking, for dependence and passivity, the lower end of the 
intestinal tract is especially adapted for expressing thwarted desires, on the 
one hand, to give and accomplish, on the other hand, to attack.2° The 
colitis patient, then, overcompensates for his passive, dependent wishes 
not through actual efforts to accomplish, but by reverting to the infantile 
expression of achievement: that is, with attacks of diarrhea. The chronic 
eliminative pressure on the colon may result in colitis, in the same way that 
the chronic stimulation of the stomach may lead to ulcer. 

Colitis, however, appears not only in patients who manifest this surface 
flight from activity and responsibility, but also in individuals who for most 
of their lives manifest the independent, “go-getting” attitudes of the typical 
ulcer patient. It appears that the desire to give and accomplish may be 


*® Alexander and French, op. cit., pp. 116-17. 
® Alexander, op. cit., p. 119. 


* These two meanings correspond to two important stages in infantile development. The 
first of these is the period of stool-training. Up to this time, the child has had 
sovereignty over the bowel function, which he finds pleasurable; he develops a 
“sense of independence which soon becomes association with the excremental act.” 
Alexander, op. cit., p. 116. In complying with the wishes of adults to regulate 
himself, the child comes to look upon the intestinal content as a kind of donation 
to them, for which he often receives rewards in praise or in gifts. The intestinal 
content itself in this way comes to be regarded as a “valuable possession . . . and 
something which can be exchanged for other goods.” “This explains its close rela- 
tion to money, which is one of the best-established facts uncovered by psycho- 
analysis.” Ibid., p. 117. Later, however, the pleasurable attitude toward the bowel 
function becomes inhibited through educational procedures and is “changed into its 
opposite, disgust and depreciation, which becomes the basis of the sadistic aggressive- 
and-soiling connotation of the excremental act.” Ibid. In this way, two psychologic 
meanings come to be attached to the bowel content: on the one hand, it is a symbol 
of giving, accomplishment, and independence; on the other hand, it is a symbol 
of hostility and attack. 
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thwarted, not by the patient’s neurotic inhibitions against exerting himself, 
but by external circumstances. The loss of material wealth figures very 
prominently among such external circumstances.” Patients to whom the 
power to meet financial obligations is very necessary as a means of over- 
coming guilt over repressed receptive desires, once deprived of this means, 
often substitute the infantile “valuable possession.” Thus, colitis appears 
not only in individuals whose dynamic formula is: “I have the right to take 
and demand, for I always give sufficiently. I do not need to feel inferior 
or guilty on account of my receptive and grasping wishes because I am 
giving something in exchange”; but also in those with the typical gastric 
type attitude; i.e., “I do not want to receive or to take. I have no such 
wishes. I am independent, active, and efficient.” 2? 

Colitis frequently indicates the patient’s fixation on the anal phase of 
his libidinal development;?* and thus, many of the prevailing traits of the 
“anal character” —as they have been delineated by Freud, Abraham, 
Jones, Brill, and other writers — may be found in patients suffering from 
the disease. 

IV 

Cermak’s surface attitudes throughout his life were those most typical 
of the ulcer patient rather than of the colitis patient. He showed anything 
rather than a “violent reluctance to exert himself,” dependence, or direct 
demands for affection in most relationships. Occasionally, in illness, he 
articulated a desire to throw off responsibility (“I’m through, exhausted, 
and tired of it all”); in particular, Mayor Kelly recalls his having stated 
to him, not long before the shooting in Miami, when he was in the most 
deplorable physical condition, that he had no desire “to be mayor or any- 
thing else.” 24 For the most part, however, even in illness, his active, 
aggressive, independent manner did not desert him. It is particularly note- 
worthy that, in spite of the inevitable publicity given his many periods of 
illness, he was never taunted by political enemies with the accusation of 
physical infirmity. Of all the people interviewed, only two seemed so much 
as aware that he was a sick man. One was his son-in-law and private 
physician, Dr. Frank Jirka; the other was the reporter, John Dienhart, a 
more than commonly acute observer, who accompanied Cermak on the 
trip he took to advertise the World’s Fair to Europe, during one of his 
severest periods of illness. 


*4 See supra, note 20. 
#2 Alexander and French, op. cit., p. 128. 


7 Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1945), p. 246. Cf. Alexander and French, op. cit., pp. 103-72, passim. 


* Quoted by Mayor Kelly in a personal interview. 
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A careful survey of Cermak’s power situations at the time of his attacks 
reveals that the attacks occurred during crises of the kinds described by 
Alexander as being typical of situations precipitating the disease.2* The 
attacks of colitis began at the stage of his career when he had gained most 
and had most to lose; interestingly, up until this time, he had usually 
manifested gastric symptoms as well. His attacks occurred in situations 
where his leadership was being actively challenged; but they continued 
after he had firmly established his dominance over the party and had 
gained the mayoralty. It is notable that this period coincided with the 
worst phase of the depression, when he was continually preoccupied with 
financial worries, both public and personal. The period of the mayoralty, 
assumed as it was in 1931, was a time of unceasing anxiety, of public 
responsibilities that could not be met satisfactorily, no matter what dogged 
efforts were made, of public problems that had no solution. In Cermak’s 
final illness, he appears to have been haunted principally, both in delirium 
and in his clear moments, by the fear that Chicago’s school teachers would 
not be paid. 

The dynamic background of Cermak’s illness as formulated by Alexan- 
der and other writers allows us to place this politician rather squarely in 
the category of power-seeking personalities suggested by Lasswell and a 
number of psychologists; viz.; those persons in whom the power-urge is 
a “compensatory reaction against low estimates of the self.” 2° Further, the 
formation of certain specific personality traits, although doubtless influenced 
by other factors, can be traced to the conflict-situation characteristic of 
gastrointestinal disturbances. Among these may be counted the propensity 
to “give to the poor,” related to the hidden desires to take, to grab, or to rob, 
which can only be compensated for in “giving” — in this case, in acts of 
personal charity as well as through above-average performance in the sphere 
of public welfare. Again, Cermak’s refusal to exert himself to be outgoing, 
charming, or “colorful,” his creation of the relatively uninteresting and 
austere role of the “master public executive,” his insistence upon relying on 
his record of dependability, hard-workingness, and thorough acquaintance 
with any job undertaken, is of a piece with the preoccupation of some colitis 
patients with giving “real values.” 27 

Cermak demonstrated the characteristics of the “anal” person in a 
whole congeries of related traits: his hostility, suspiciousness, lack of 


**““Two emotional factors are conspicuous in the precipitation of the disease and in the 
provocation of relapses. One is the frustrated tendency to carry out an obligation, be 
it biological, moral, or material, and the second is a frustrated ambition to accomplish 
something which requires the concentrated expenditure of energy.” Alexander and 
French, op. cit., p. 125. 

** Lasswell, op. cit., p. 53. 


** Alexander and French, op. cit., p. 150. 
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warmth, reluctance to delegate responsibility, unswerving adherence to 
courses of action agreed upon; and finally, in the central characteristic of 
his personality, the demand for power. 

Cermak’s anal characteristics were of the “sublimation” type rather than 
of the “reaction-formation” type. In the former type of orientation, the 
infantile pleasure in the bowel function and resistance to interference with 
its control, instead of being repressed to the degree that entirely opposite 
surface attitudes are formed (i.e., cleanliness, orderliness, parsimony, gentle- 
ness, overcompliance, as in the case of a reaction-formation) simply pass 
over into other areas of life which are structurally analogous. Thus, the 
“sense of power that accompanies control of the sphincters . . . may be 
obtained through self-control or the control of other persons.” ** The more 
intense this infantile experience, the greater may be the subsequent need 
to satisfy the essentially sadistic urge to wield power. 

The explanation of why Cermak should have sought to gratify his 
power-demands in the area of government must be sought elsewhere than 
in his individual infantile experiences. It may be said in passing that 
government in the modern urban environment, as has often been observed, 
offers opportunities for the exercise of as nearly naked control and power 
as is sanctioned in our society. Moreover, Cermak’s own ethnic group, the 
Czechs, set an unusually high premium upon political power, their adula- 
tion and respect going first not to the businessman, the intellectual, or the 
artist, but to the politician. 

The anal personality has been described as “withdrawn from others”; 
he “seeks security by making himself an autarchic, self-sufficient system, 
and feels love or any other outgoing attitude as a threat to his security.” ”° 
Abraham explains the inability to love thus: the child will have the 
earlier-mentioned sense of pleasure and accomplishment in its bowel func- 
tion if the period of training is not forced upon him before he is “psychically 
ready for it.” This psychical preparedness only appears when the child 
begins to transfer to others — its mother, for example — the feelings that 
were originally bound narcissistically. If the child has acquired this capacity 
to identify with others, it will perform its function “for the sake of” others; 
but if the training is forced upon it too soon, it will acquire the habit 
through fear, its inner resistance remains; “its libido will continue in a 
tenacious narcissistic fixation, and a permanent disturbance of the capacity 
to love will result.” °° 


*® Otto Fenichel, Outline of Clinical Psychoanalysis, trans. Bertram D. Lewin and Gregory 
Zilboorg (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1934), p. 430. 


* Erich Fromm, Escape From Freedom (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1941), p. 293. 
* Karl Abraham, Selected Papers (London: Hogarth Press, 1942), p. 374. 
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It seems fair to assume, then, on the basis of the foregoing summary, 
that a number of related traits manifested by Cermak — his suspiciousness, 
his hostility, the apparent impoverishment of his personal relations, his 
seeming indifference to sex — had deeper roots than the conscious desire 
to protect his political position. It is significant, however, that all these 
traits, so negative from the point of view of human intercourse, should have 
proved useful in the career of a political power-seeker. 

Cermak’s desire to rely upon no one but himself, his insistence upon 
“checking” all personnel and all details of every operation, and his ad- 
herence to his “political word” are characteristics commonly found in 
certain types of anal personalities. Jones says that such persons are “equally 
hard to move to a given course of action as to bring them from it once they 
have started on it,” and relates this stubborn persistence to the infantile 
pleasure in control of the sphincters.*! In all these traits there is manifest 
the “self-willed independence” of some anally-fixated personalities, a con- 
fidence in personal powers which makes it difficult for the individual to 
believe that anyone delegated to do a task can do it properly. Jones cites 
the case of Napoleon as an example of the type who 


. organizes an elaborate system which functions marvellously well while its author, 

with tireless energy, attends in person to every detail, but which runs the risk of collapse 
as soon as the master hand is inactive; for, having assumed it all himself, he has given 
no one else the chance of being trained in responsibility.” 
Cermak’s career offers a microcosmic parallel here. He was responsible 
for the organization of the first cohesive, city-wide party machine, com- 
parable to Tammany Hall, that Chicago had ever known. So complete was 
his grasp of the organization, so tirelessly had he eliminated possible pre- 
tenders, that upon his death there was no one to “step into his shoes.” 

As will be apparent from the material presented here, it should be 
possible, given an acquaintance with the literature of psychoanalysis, to 
form a working theory as to the psychological background of the behavior 
of a given political figure out of descriptions of his overt behavior or direct 
observation of it. The presence of disease offers a slightly more reliable 
guide, in that the fact of disease — provided it is firmly established — is 
irrefutable, while the impressions of observers with regard to the behavior 
of any political subject are subject to certain biases. The literature on 
psychic factors in disease is as yet incomplete, but the material thus far 
published should prove valuable in many studies of individual and com- 
parative leadership. 


* Ernest Ee Papers on Psychoanalysis (Baltimore: Williams & Williams Co., 1938), 
pp. 415-16. 


* Ibid., p. 417. 
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HE QUEST for historical uniformities is a dangerous game, and one 
"Tic generally reveals more about the preconceptions of the ob- 

server than about the historical process. The historian, alas, is denied 
even the camouflage of numbers, which so often permits the social psy- 
chologist to portray his hunches as “science,” and he is fair game for count- 
less safaris of cultural anthropologists who are prepared to fire instantly at 
any suggestion that, say, Zulus have anything in common with Japanese, or 
Americans with British. Historical speculation, unless cloaked with the rites 
of numerology, has clearly been consigned to the province of journalists, 
mystics, and fakirs. 

To say this is not to endorse for a moment all that has been done in the 
name of history. On the contrary, it is patent that historians have brought 
much of this obloguy upon themselves by their oracular pretenses, by their 
unfortunate tendency to confuse insight with “fact.” Yet, admitting both 
the uncertain nature of the data and the imperfections of the analyst, the 
student of politics can learn much from the perusal of history. The 
specialist in public administration who neglects — to use but one example 
— Philip Woodruff’s superb The Men Who Ruled India, deprives himself 
of an invaluable fund of information and insight, and the student of social 
theory can similarly find in historical and biographical studies an enormous 
body of significant data. 

It is in this spirit that we have prepared this brief analysis of leadership 
types. The technique applied deserves explanation: we have in the text 
advanced a series of generalizations which are largely, though not ex- 
clusively, based on an intensive case-study of the history of the British 
Labour party. Because we have attempted to keep the generalizations in 
the text general, the footnotes are unusually elaborate — constituting, in 
effect, another article. We should like to make it clear that the hypotheses 
suggested here are not put forth under the imprimatur of science; although 
we feel that they may have utility in the examination of organizations as 
different as political parties, churches, and labor unions, we make no claim 
to universal validity. Furthermore, we assert no copyright on the ideas in- 
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corporated herein; other scholars, better equipped than we, have conducted 
forays of a similar type into the nature of organizational leadership, and 
we have profited from their explorations. Moreover, the classic exposition 
of our thesis is Dostoevski’s symbolic tour de force, “The Grand Inquisitor.” 

The examination of social movements which seek public support for 
their political, social, or religious objectives suggests that there is a tendency 
for two major leadership types to emerge. Their specific characteristics may 
vary greatly with the cultural context or with the type of goal toward which 
the organization is oriented, so that precise definition is elusive. Yet, granted 
this elusiveness, we feel that a meaningful typological distinction can be 
made, and we have designated the two leadership types the “bureaucrat” 
and the “enthusiast.” ' To forestall the criticism that we are indulging in 
psychological monism, we should state at the outset that one individual 
can, in varying social situations, display the characteristics of both, i.e., he 
can perhaps be a bureaucrat in his union and an enthusiast in his religion. 
But in any one context, the pattern of behavior tends to remain constant 
and is thus subject to generalization. 

The bureaucrat, as his name implies, is concerned primarily with the 
organizational facet of the social movement, with its stability, growth, and 
tactics. To put it another way, he concentrates on the organizational means 
by which the group implements and consolidates its principles. He will 
generally be either an officeholder in the organization or interested in hold- 
ing office. While he may have strong ideological convictions, he will be 
preoccupied with the reconciliation of diverse elements in order to secure 
harmony within the organization and maximize its external appeal. He 
seeks communication, not excommunications. 

In contrast, the enthusiast, seldom an officeholder,? and quite unhappy 
when in office, concerns himself primarily with what he deems to be the 
fundamental principles of the organization, the ideals and values which 
nourish the movement. No reconciler, he will concentrate on the advocacy 


*Our “bureaucrat” is a first cousin of Max Weber’s bureaucrat, sharing many of the 
latter’s characteristics. Our “enthusiast” is on loan from theological studies where 
he has had a long and tumultuous career; cf. Mgr. Ronald Knox, Enthusiasm (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1950). 


* The British Labour party’s bureaucrats generally center in the party Executive and the 
Parliamentary Labour party, notably in the contingents supplied to each of these 
bodies by the trade-union movement. The enthusiasts formerly rallied around the 
standard of the affiliated Independent Labour party (ILP) and upon its disaffiliation 
migrated to the Socialist League. Since the latter was disbanded, there has been 
no nesting place organizationally, but functionally the enthusiasts can always be 
located in the Constituency Labour parties and can be spotted ideologically by their 
vigorous support for Aneurin Bevan. They constitute the readership of the journal 


Tribune and of the New Statesman & Nation, and are at present busy learning 
Chinese. 
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of these principles at the risk of hard feelings or even of schism. While 
the bureaucrat tends to regard the organization as an end in itself,* to the 
enthusiast it will always remain an imperfect vehicle for a greater purpose. 
Whereas the bureaucrat is likely to equate “The Cause” with its organiza- 
tional expression, the enthusiast, with his fondness for abstraction, identifies 
it with a corpus of principles.® 

Several other typical characteristics emerge from this fundamental dif- 
ference in outlook. Outstanding among them is the varying attitude 
towards compromise in policy matters. The bureaucrat approaches a policy 
question with a predisposition towards harmony; he is prepared to compro- 
mise in order to promote unity and cohesion within the organization and to 
broaden its external appeal. He considers policy, if not a mere expedient 
with which to build up organizational strength, no more than a flexible 
expression of intentions which can be modified as required by “practical” 
needs.° However, to the enthusiast policy is far more than a “political 


*For instance, Stafford Cripps’ work for the constitution of a popuiar front with the 
Communists and other “anti-fascist” organizations which led in 1939 to his expulsion 
from the party. Cripps, of whom Churchill once observed: “There, but for the grace 
of God, goes God,” never faltered for a second in his labors for this cause and, secure 
in his conviction that it was just, accepted expulsion as the stigma which proved it. 

*The bureaucrat par excellence of the Labour party was Arthur Henderson, longtime 
party secretary and foreign minister in the 1929-31 government. A good example 
of the bureaucratic preoccupation with organization and reconciliation was the 
preparation by Henderson of the 1918 party constitution, a masterpiece of organiza- 
tional ingenuity; see G.D.H. Cole, A History of the Labour Party from 1914 (Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1948), pp. 44 ff. Henderson was severely criticized 
for not leading opposition to Ramsay MacDonald during the 1929-31 period, when 
it appeared to many that the Prime Minister was ignoring party policy, but to do sc 
would have run contrary to Henderson’s bureaucratic loyalty. As Cole puts it, 
Henderson “in that crisis ... made ... too many... concessions in the hope of 
holding the Party together.” Cole, ibid., p. 305. Henderson, of course, never dreamed 
that MacDonald would desert the party. Postgate’s description of Henderson after 
that sad event is illuminating in this context: “Henderson seemed shrivelled and 
bowed, and his usually ruddy face was yellow. Disloyalty was a thing he could not 
understand. He had given his most unswerving support to the handsome, eloquent 
leader who had helped him build up the movement; he had never allowed himself 
to be influenced by the fact that he had not in his heart liked MacDonald and had 
more than once received discourtesy from him. Now that man had deserted the 
people in its greatest misery. He could not understand, though he would try to 
forgive; he looked like a man who had been given a mortal wound.” Raymond Post- 
gate, George Lansbury (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951), pp. 271-72. Cole 
elsewhere notes Henderson’s identification of the cause and the organization, op. cit., 
p. 305. 

*To understand this approach, a reading of the various studies by Archibald Fenner 
Brockway is invaluable. See his Socialism over Sixty Years (London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1946); Inside the Left (London: The New Leader, 1942); and Bermondsey 
Story (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1949). Brockway was a paladin of en- 
thusiasm and his various crusades, and those of the men he chronicles, against the 
party leadership make exciting reading. One is struck with the resemblance to 
Pilgrim’s Progress, for he is transported to a world populated by moral “forms,” and 
the perils of Socialist (the Christian of Brockway’s epics) are frightful to behold. 

* For an exhaustive treatment of this theme see Robert Michels, Political Parties (Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1949), and Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1939). It is also discussed by Max Weber in his essay on 
“Bureaucracy” in H. H. Gerth & C. W. Mills, eds., From Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946). 
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formula,” far more than a sonorous exposition of attractive, organization- 
building slogans; on the contrary, he insists that policy must be the un- 
diluted expression of first principles.” The bureaucrat specializes in studied 
ambiguity; the enthusiast, in credal precision. In short, while the former 
looks upon policy statements as something less than ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments of the whole “Truth,” the latter views policy as the living Word and 
considers compromise as not only wrong, but also evil.® 

The same approach to compromise is evident in attitudes towards 
membership: the bureaucrat is inclusionary, and holds a quantitative 
emphasis, while the enthusiast is exclusionary, desiring to limit the body of 
saints only to those full of grace.® That this problem of membership has 
plagued social movements from time immemorial hardly needs elaboration 
here; suffice it to say that the struggle between the inclusionists and the 
exclusionists, which inspired St. Augustine’s polemics against the Donatists 
as it does those of the Bevanites against Attlee, is a constant feature in 
ideologically oriented groups.’® In particular, it plagues political organiza- 
tions, for the bureaucrat here is characterized by an acute hypersensitivity 
towards the marginal voter,’ while the enthusiast, with full confidence 
in the truth of his convictions, operates on the principle that if the people 


"For example, George Lansbury’s 1926 motion to “abolish the Navy by discharging 100,- 

men,” Postgate, op. cit., pp. 236-37 as distinct from the regular Labour motions 

in favor of disarmament in the abstract. See also the ILP position on “the cruiser 
issue” in 1924, Brockway, Inside the Left, p. 156. 


*The ILP split from the Labour party on precisely this point. The ILP Members of 
Parliament demanded the right of private judgment, asserting that an M.P. should 
vote on the merits of a proposal rather than under party instruction. The Labour 
party, operating on the maxim ex nihilo nihil, refused to permit this and the ILP 
disafhliated. Brockway, Inside the Left, p. 215; Postgate, op. cit., p. 278. The 
ILP saw the MacDonald defection as the logical conclusion of moderation: “Truly 
the policy of compromise has brought its reward.” Brockway, Socialism over Sixty 
Years, p. 294. 


® This is a function of the perfectionism of the enthusiast and is a common feature of all 
enthusiastic political, social, or religious movements. A man can not be saved by 
“good works,” but only by true inspiration, which may or may not lead him to good 
works. The bureaucrat, essentially Niebuhrian in outlook, is prepared to settle for 
less on the assumption that while good works may be badly motivated, they are still 
preferable to bad works, however motivated. 


*For a discussion of this aspect of the Donatist heresy, see Knox, op. cit. chap. iv. 
Actually the Donatists were never officially ruled heretics, but they were treated as 
such by Augustine and his bureaucratic descendants. 


™ According to Cole, MacDonald objected to the ILP’s “Socialism in Our Time” program 
because “it would only frighten the electorate and ensure a crushing Labour defeat.” 
Op. cit. p. 198. In contrast, the official 1929 program was, according to the same 
authority, “a moderate social reform programme, in which socialism found neither 
place nor mention. It was evidently drafted in contemplation of a result to the 
Election which, at best, might enable Labour to take minority office with a stronger 
backing than in 1924.” Ibid., p. 213. Following the 1931 defeat, Lansbury wrote 
Cripps that Henderson wanted “to trim our sails so as to catch the wind of disgust 
which will blow [MacDonald] and his friends out and that he is not anxious for 
us to be too definite about Socialist measures as our first objectives. Put them in 
our programme but be sure when we come to power we keep on the line of least 
resistance. .. .” Postgate, op. cit., p. 280. 
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refuse to share his vision, so much the worse for them. To the latter, defeat 
at the polls means nothing; a moral totalitarian, his slogan is “Damn the 
electorate! Full speed ahead!” *” 

It is perhaps, therefore, valid to suggest that the bureaucrat seeks to 
extend the area of compromise; the enthusiast, the area of principle.’ 
Although we are not asserting that the bureaucrat always flees from 
principle, nor that the enthusiast is inevitably a moral totalitarian, there is 
in our view sufficient evidence to justify the establishment of these positions 
as typical.'* David Riesman, drawing on the insights of Ortega y Gasset™® 
and Erich Fromm,’*® has suggested a similar hypothesis in different lan- 
guage.'? Following his typology, we might say that the bureaucrat, condi- 
tioned and molded by his intense awareness of, and concern for, the 
opinions of others, both within and without the organization, is “other 
directed”; whereas the enthusiast, whose actions and beliefs stem from a 
set of a priori principles, is “inner directed.” In fact, bureaucratism and 
enthusiasm are the “other directed” and “inner directed” facets of the 
organizational personality. 

However, there is one important qualification to the last generalization 
which, while it narrows the scope of the thesis, serves also to highlight the 
fundamental difference in orientation of the bureaucrat and the enthusiast. 
The bureaucrat, a genial eclectic with respect to policy questions, becomes 
an uncompromising fighter when he feels that the sovereignty or organiza- 


™ For instance, in both 1924 and 1929, in each case when the Labour party became a 
minority government, the ILP sought to implement a radical program, knowing that 
it would bring defeat in Commons. Such a defeat, they urged, would put to the 
country in stark terms the issue of socialism versus capitalism, and would arouse 
the working class to full militancy in the class struggle. See Cole, op. cit., pp. 157 ff., 
210 ff., 218, 246, 281 ff.; Postgate, op. cit., pp. 225-26, 224; Philip Snowden, An Auto- 
biography (London: Nicholson & Watson, 1934), II, 592 ff.; Brockway, Socialism over 
Sixty Years, pp. 206 ff., 214, 229 ff., 253, 259 ff. 


* As, for instance, when Jowett and Wheatley, ministers in the 1924 government, refused 
to wear morning dress on a visit to the King; Brockway, Socialism over Sixty Years, 
op. cit., pp. 208-10; or when Brockway himself, on principled grounds, refused to 
attend a party given by Lady Astor; Inside the Left, p. 201. Surely the high point 
of this symbolic rejection was achieved by Dr. Salter, a Republican, who kept his 
hat by his bed so he could quickly put it on when the chimes of a nearby church 
played “God Save the King” at seven in the morning. Brockway, Bermondsey 
Story, p. 14. 


% That is to say, definable types. Obviously, a man may have a mixed personality, may 
be enthusiastic with respect to some things and passive about others. But this differ- 
entiation is not important for our purposes; we are solely concerned with the rela- 
tionship of these types to the operation of social movements. How an individual 
integrates the different facets of his personality is a problem for the psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst. 


% The distinction between “mass man” and the “aristocrat” developed in The Revolt of 
the Masses (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1932). 


* The quest for autonomous personality which is the central theme of Escape from Free- 
dom (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1941), and Man for Himself (New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1947). 


The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
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tional integrity of the group is menaced. The enthusiast, in his pounding 
pursuit of principle, is often prepared to compromise organizational in- 
tegrity, to form “Popular Fronts” or “United Fronts” with those who share 
his ideological assumptions. Against this form of eclecticism, the bureau- 
crat will wage ruthless war, as he will against the common tendency of the 
enthusiast to build a faction, a party within a party. As the history of the 
Catholic church’s dealings with heresy will indicate, the bureaucrat is 
prepared to tolerate a wide range of viewpoints within the organization so 
long as the viewpoints do not become organized factions, but once the 
enthusiasts raise the standard of organizational autonomy and attempt to 
institutionalize their ideas, tolerance ends and is replaced by war to the 
knife.*® 

To say this is not to impugn the motives of the bureaucrat, to assert that 
he is a self-seeking Machiavellian who consciously manipulates men and 
ideas in the effort to gain and maintain power. On the contrary, the 
significance of this typology lies in large part, at least in our view, in the 
fact that the bureaucrat does not deliberately plan his course. In fact, he 
often plans very badly what little he does plan, permitting enthusiasts to 
put organizational integrity in great jeopardy before he realizes that a threat 
exists, and taking counter-action long after an effective Machiavellian would 
have gone into action. Thus, it is a cast of mind, a psychological pattern 
of reaction, rather than counsels of greed and guile that supplies the 
bureaucrat with his direction. 

It is with this difference in fundamental attitudes that we must concern 
ourselves now. We make no attempt to discuss the factors that influence 
human behavior in the directions of enthusiasm and bureaucratism except 
to note a dissent from any monolithic theory, any rigid determinism. What 
we are concerned with is not the “Why?” but the “What?” — and we shall 
limit ourselves to an exploration of the objective aspects of the problem, 
ie., the pattern of action and belief that seems to be associated with our 
two types. Again we must caution that our remarks and definitions will 
not be applicable to all situations; rather, we are making probability state- 
ments which, although they may not subsume each individual case, have 
aggregate validity. 

* This may be true even if the bureaucrat is in ideological agreement with the factional- 
ists, a fact which greatly hindered certain CIO unions in their struggle against 
communist domination. When an anti-communist district or local decided that 
secession was their best program, no one could be more ruthless in fighting them 
than anti-communist bureaucrats who put their organizational loyalty above ideolog- 
ical considerations. See Vernon Jensen, Nonferrous Metals Industry Unionism, 
1932-54 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1954), passim, for some classic 
examples of this manifestation in the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. For a similar 


French experience, see Val R. Lorwin, The French Labor Movement (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1955), pp. 125-7. 
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“Respectable, conventional, orthodox religion,” wrote Emrys Hughes, 
an outstanding Labourite enthusiast, “is something very different from the 
living faith. And that is also true of politics.” 7° Following this line of 
demarcation, the bureaucrat is the “respectable, conventional,” and “ortho- 
dox” churchman. The organizational structure, from which he gets pro- 
found satisfaction, and with which he identifies himself, exists concretely — 
he need only look about him or open his desk drawer to appreciate its 
reality. His patient, untiring, and probably publicly unrecognized labor 
has gone into its creation, and the stable security that it offers acts as an 
antidote to his insecurity. Like the men and women who refused to leave 
slum hovels during intense wartime bombing because these were “home,” 
the bureaucrat has a psychological commitment to the organization that 
far outweighs any economic attachments. Thus, it may be predicted that 
the bureaucrat will be reluctant to depart from habitual and tested practices 
which have fostered the past growth of the organization; he will assuredly 
take a dim view of experiments, although he will seldom oppose them 
frontally. He is the past master of the motion “To Table.” 

In part because he is tradition-oriented, and in part because of the 
psychological make-up of his opposition, the bureaucrat tends to be anti- 
intellectual. The proportion of intellectuals among enthusiasts is often 
quite high, although it must be added that in situations where organiza- 
tion and intellectualism have gone hand in hand, for example, in the 
Church of England, the enthusiasts may rally around anti-intellectualism 
and anti-rationalism of the crudest sort. But even given this qualification, 
the man who causes trouble in an organization must attempt a respectable 
intellectual case for his position — indeed, in the twentieth century we 
have seen the irony of intellectuals building an intellectual foundation for 
anti-intellectualism!?° — and so the bureaucrat grows to look with suspicion 
on people who think too much, who are always popping up with new ideas. 
He is likewise suspicious of oratory and big meetings, where his hard-built 
discipline may tumble before the charismatic charm of an enthusiast- 
demagogue; his natural habitat is the committee room where even if a 
Messiah should reveal himself, he would not recruit more than half-a-dozen 
disciples. In short, the bureaucrat detests and fears unpredictability and the 
flamboyance with which the unpredictable often gird themselves; the road 
to his affection and trust is through hard work, patiently and undramati- 
cally executed, and acceptance of hierarchical decision-making.”" 


*Emrys Hughes, Keir Hardie (London: Lincolns-Prager, 1950), p. 5. 


7° Some of the German and Italian justifications for fascism, notably those of Schmitt and 
Gentile, fall into this category, as do certain contemporary French apologies for 
communism. 


*\ The respect for “channels” is very great in bureaucratic circles; indeed, one of the main 
complaints made against the enthusiast is his disregard for them, his willingness to 
“appeal to the movement” or to the “people” against unpleasant decisions instead of 
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Unlike the bureaucrat, the enthusiast has no tangible symbols to supply 
him with satisfaction and security; almost by definition, he must believe 
in the ultimate value of things unseen, and he is likely to scorn institutions 
as snares set to draw men from the paths of righteousness.22, While the 
bureaucrat is an instinctive collectivist, holding as he does an almost 
Burkean view of the presumptive validity of tradition, the enthusiast is a 
militant individualist, prepared like Nietzsche’s “Super Man” to achieve 
self-fulfillment at whatever cost to the social fabric. If the bureaucratic 
personality is dominated by caution and fear of the unorthodox, the 
enthusiast is a captive of hubris, of cosmic egotism, and of blindness to the 
fact that “Humanity” is not humanity. He lives in a world peopled by 
abstractions rather than by human beings, and it is quite possible for him 
to contemplate, in Koestler’s phrase, “sacrificing one generation in the 
interest of the next.” 7° 

The ideals which the enthusiast seeks to realize, whether a glorious 
vision of heaven on earth, the resurrection of a romanticized past, or less 
ambitious versions of both, are hardly capable of attainment in this im- 
perfect world; indeed, such is the nature of ideals. Yet, gripped by his 
Promethean quest, the enthusiast never ceases in his effort to storm heaven. 
Against the skeptical patience of the bureaucrat, he pits his passion and his 
chiliastic dedication; his is indeed a “living faith.” ** 

In the light of this analysis of the two polar types, it might be suggested 
that each makes a major, and vital, contribution to the organization. 
Enthusiastic cadres supply it with its ideological dynamic, attempting to 
make it into a “living faith,” while the bureaucrat injects organizational 
stability and a sense of realism. In the same sense that each type con- 
tributes its assets to the group, each also donates its liabilities. From the 


patiently appealing to the various hierarchical bodies in the apparatus, through 
“channels,” for recourse. Much of Aneurin Bevan’s unpopularity in the Labour 
party, notably among the trade-union potentates, is an outgrowth of his lack of 
respect for decisions collectively made, and his effrontery, as they see it, in appealing 
these to the wider constituency. 


* This is particularly true of religious enthusiasts, who generally distinguish between true 
religion and the church much as Jesus contrasted Judaism with the religion of the 
Pharisees. See Knox, op. cit., passim, and for some rather unFriendly polemics in 
= vein, The Journal of George Fox (Everyman ed.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924). 


* Koestler used this figure of speech in an address in New York some years ago. We 
have not seen it used in any of his works. 


*Eric Hoffer observes: “It is the true believer’s ability to ‘shut his eyes and stop his 
ears’ to facts that do not deserve to be either seen or heard which is the source of 
his unequaled fortitude and constancy. He cannot be frightened by danger nor 
disheartened by obstacles nor baffled by contradictions because he denies their exist- 
ence. Strength of faith, as Bergson pointed out, manifests itself not in moving 
mountains but in not seeing mountains to move. And it is the certitude of his 
infallible doctrine that renders the true believer impervious to the uncertainties, 
surprises and the unpleasant realities of the world around him.” The True Believer 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1951), pp. 78-79. 
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viewpoint of sound organization, let us now examine their respective contri- 
butions in the effort to ascertain what relationship between the enthusiast 
and the bureaucrat provides the firmest foundation for group success and 
organizational effectiveness. 

The faith of the enthusiast may have negative consequences for an 
organization in two significant regards. First, his firm belief in the basic 
articles of his credo may lead him to be dogmatic and doctrinaire and into 
unfortunate excesses. He frequently offends his non-enthusiastic brethren 
by the rigidity of his viewpoint,?> as well as by his semblance of sancti- 
monious piety.2® The enthusiast specializes in denouncing organizational 
shortcomings, falls from grace, so to speak, and this role, no matter how 
reluctantly or humbly it is performed, creates in the minds of listeners the 
impression that the speaker considers himself pure and uncontaminated, a 
saint calling upon sinners to renounce the wicked and their ways. Such 
homilies can arouse great resentment, and sometimes lead to internecine 
conflict and schism.” Externally, the enthusiast’s inability to compromise 
his principles, and the vigor with which he presses them, is likely to alienate 
potential organization supporters of moderate views, even if the organization 
does not accept his doctrines.”® 

A second unfortunate consequence of the enthusiast’s “living faith” 
is that it warps his own judgment. With his fervor and sense of righteous- 
ness, he can easily become a prisoner of his own presuppositions with the 


**When MacDonald entered the Dawes Plan negotiations, the ILP demanded that he 
insist on the total abolition of German reparations, and protested vigorously when 
all that emerged was a lightening of the German load. Brockway, Inside the Left, 
p. 152. Later, after MacDonald’s defection while the regular Labour M.P.’s were 
seething with hatred towards their former leader, the ILP members aroused much 
indignation by their attitude of “good riddance.” Brockway records that the others 
were “indignant [at the ILP] because we remained cool amidst their heated 
denunciations.” Ibid., p. 217. This attitude of “we knew it all along” is calculated 
to win few friends, particularly since there was good reason to believe that the ILP 
had been right for the wrong reasons. 


While Stafford Cripps was probably the leading candidate for canonization, Aneurin 
Bevan has also been characterized as a “Jeremiah, Cassandra, and guardian of the 
Holy Socialist tablets.” Vincent Brome, Aneurin Bevan (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1953), p. 202. The ILP’s conspicuous asceticism and its refusal to participate 
in the gayer side of Parliament irked many Labour M.P.’s, who looked upon these 
enthusiasts much as a well-fed Benedictine monk probably reacted to a flagellant 
friar in an earlier epoch. Brockway, Inside the Left, chap. 22. 


Thus, the ILP attitude towards MacDonald, and their self-congratulatory pose when he 
“sold out,” led to a hardening of relationships between the ILP and the Labour 
party. The fact that the enthusiasts had been objectively “right” in their analysis, 
far from bridging the schism that had been widening throughout the 1929-31 Labour 
government, made them absolutely unbearable in the view of the average Labour 
member. Indeed, the ILP fought the 1931 election as a separate party, although it 
did not formally disaffiliate until 1932. See Brockway, Socialism Over Sixty Years, 
chaps. 15-17; Inside the Left, chaps. 20-22; Cole, op. cit., pp. 274-75. 


* The Labour party Executive, for instance, went to great lengths in the late °30’s to 
“disassociate itself” from certain radical positions taken by the Socialist League which 
the anti-Labour press had characterized “as revealing the ‘real mind’ of the Social- 
ists.” Cole, op. cit., p. 298 
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result that the actual world becomes a handmaiden of his abstractions.”® 
Moreover, the more tenaciously the enthusiast embraces his a priori’s, the 
more he loses sight of the pluralism, the diversity, and the complexity of 
the universe, and the more likely will he be to subscribe to a conspiracy 
theory which will ascribe his failure in rallying public support to a sinister 
plot, to a devil.*® The consequences of such flights from reality can be quite 
serious, for not only do they hinder the enthusiast from fulfilling his proper 
calling, but they also lead to a weakening of public confidence in the 
organization.*? 

But, while he creates great problems for an organization, the enthusiast 
can make an enormously significant positive contribution. In the first place, 
he supplies a vigor, stemming from his convictions, which is the sine qua 
non of effective organization. Paradoxically, it is this vigor and willingness 
to work for “The Cause” which forms the foundation of the bureaucratic 
apparatus. Beyond this, his originality, initiative, and flamboyance, the 
characteristics which frighten and unsettle the bureaucrat, serve as a stimu- 
lant and tonic to the whole movement, and act as an effective and neces- 
sary antidote to the traditionalism of the bureaucrat.*? His idealism and 
faith contribute an élan and a courage, encouraging the movement to 
expand its horizon and strike out boldly for new worlds to conquer. 
Indeed, if we believe with Max Weber that only by reaching out for the 
impossible has man attained the possible, it is the enthusiast who may bring 
the movement to the fullest realization of its own potentialities.** Thus, 
the enthusiast injects idealism into hard organizational reality and brings 
to the movement a priceless leaven. 


* This is particularly true of the enthusiast’s approach to war, and to international 
relations in general. Rejecting concrete alternatives, he may generally be found 
clinging to a “third position,” which, if only implemented, would avoid the dangers 
of war, oppression, starvation, misery, etc., latent in the other viewpoints. Thus, in 
recent years, Labour enthusiasts have raised the slogan: “Neither Washington nor 
Moscow,” and have attempted to build “third force” sentiment around Jugoslavia 
and, more recently, India. See Leon D. Epstein, Britain: Uneasy Ally (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), passim. 
classic instance of this devil theory in action was the enthusiast’s explanation for the 
failure of the General Strike of 1926. Although it is quite clear that the strike was 
a failure because the average worker was unprepared to become a revolutionary, and, 
absent a willingness to start a revolution, the strike had no place to go, the enthusi- 
asts claimed that the “revolutionary will of the Proletariat” had been betrayed by the 
union leadership. Brockway, Inside the Left, pp. 192-93. MacDonald’s 1931 defection 
was, in similar fashion, attributed to Wall Street machinations. Postgate, op. cit., 
pp. 270-72. 

** See John P. Roche, “The Crisis in British Socialism,” Antioch Review, Winter 1952-53, 
for a discussion of the consequences of Bevanism on the public view of the Labour 
party. 

*® The valuable function that the ILP played in creating and stimulating the Labour party 
is emphasized by G. D. H. Cole, British Working Class Politics, 1832-1914 (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1946), pp. 250 ff. Henry Pelling, in his excellent study 
The Origins of the Labour Party, 1880-1900 (London: Macmillan & Co., 1954), 
credits the energy of the Socialists with much of the success in creating an inde- 
pendent working class party. 

= Max Weber in “Politics as a Vocation,” op. cit. 
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The second, and equally significant, contribution of the enthusiast is 
the moral tone which his presence lends to organizational action. His 
fundamentalism, his very refusal to come to terms with immorality, his 
frequently prophetic assertion of basic values and aspirations, make him the 
conscience of the movement, the voice which calls it back to the ways of 
righteousness.** It is this Messianic function of the enthusiast which can 
serve to counteract the ideological myopia of the bureaucrat, and the 
latter’s tendency to compromise his ideals to the point of extinction.* 
Furthermore, the spirit of self-sacrifice which is characteristic of the “true 
believer,” to use Eric Hoffer’s phrase, is a wholesome antidote to the op- 
portunism of the bureaucrat.** 

While anyone who has read widely in the history of enthusiasm tends 
to sympathize with the bureaucrat in his endless conflict with “wild men,” 
it must be realized that the bureaucrat too has his limitations. Caution 
and moderation can easily become sluggishness and inaction, and the 
bureaucrat’s dedication to the organizational structure can lead him to an 
almost paranoidal suspicion of all proposals which involve change.*’? In 
addition, the collective anonymnity of the bureaucracy can encourage an 
assembly-line approach to the problems of the membership, a depersonaliza- 
tion of the group’s function which it is extremely difficult to counteract. 
“Rank and file” protests he dismisses scornfully as the work of disgruntled, 
disappointed office-seekers because he is incapable of spontaneous action 
himself and projects his own personality upon the organization.** 


“This was manifestly the outstanding contribution of George Lansbury to his beloved 
party, as Postgate’s excellent biography makes clear. 

* As, for instance, was the case with the French Socialist deputies who voted pleins 
pouvoirs to Pétain in 1940, or with the German Socialists who became militant 
chauvinists in 1914 and turned the Freikorps on the Spartakusbund after the war. 
See the bitter critique of the latter by Eduard Bernstein, discussed in Peter Gay, 
The Dilemma of Democratic Socialism: Eduard Bernstein’s Challenge to Marx (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952). 

* For a discussion of this spirit of self-sacrifice and its ramifications, see Hoffer, op. cit., 
chap. 13. 

* Robert Michels has given this ample treatment in his Political Parties, cited earlier. The 
German Social Democrats, who have always suffered from an acute case of over- 
bureaucratization, supply the best examples of this mentality in action. Of course, 
because he feels that the bureaucracy is not representative of the true feelings of the 
movement, the enthusiast is perpetually crusading for structural changes that “will 
increase grass-roots democracy.” The French Socialists have been so successful in 
this that they have fallen off the other side of the bed; see Philip Williams, Politics 
in Post-War France (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1954), pp. 60-76. 


% As is usually the case in a trade-union under similar circumstances, the bureaucrat, 
faced with “rank and file” opposition, inquires cynically, “Whose rank and file?” 
Similarly, the possibility that two or three people could arrive spontaneously at the 
same viewpoint never enters his head; his immediate reaction is “They have a 
caucus.” As a projection of the bureaucratic personality, with all its paranoidal 
trappings, upon a society, the Moscow Trials have never been equalled. Arthur 
Koestler implicitly makes this point in Darkness at Noon (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1941) when Rubashov, a bureaucrat, is hoist by his own bureaucratic 
petard. See also Victor Serge, The Case of Comrade Tulayev (Garden City: Double- 
day & Co., 1950). 
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But probably the bureaucrat’s greatest drawback is his inability to dream 
the enthusiast’s dreams, his fundamental lack of empathy. His concentra- 
tion on organizational problems may lead him to ignore policy and par- 
ticularly to overlook the relationship between policy and principle.*® 
Although, as was suggested earlier, this attitude is seldom founded on 
conscious Machiavellianism, he often comes to the point where he con- 
siders a policy question essentially as an organizational gambit: “What do 
we stand to gain from it?” Similarly, his dislike for policy formulations 
which may offend potential supporters can lead to wishy-washy pronounce- 
ments which, far from assuaging discordant elements, only aggravate them 
further and leave nobody happy.*® In short, the bureaucrat, preoccupied 
with organizational politics, may treat policy much too lightly and, in his 
willingness to compromise both policy and principle for the sake of or- 
ganizational strength, may destroy the ideals and values which the move- 
ment was formed to advance, its very raison d’étre.* If the dangers of 
enthusiasm stem largely from a rigid maintenance of principle regardless 
of organizational consequences, the abuses of bureaucratism flow from its 
hyperconcern for organizational consequences and its callous disregard for 
the movement’s fundamental spiritual values. 

Yet, with all his defects, the bureaucrat, too, makes a precious contribu- 
tion to the success of the movement. First, by his skepticism about the 
authoritative nature of the enthusiast’s revelation, he provides psychological 
ballast; his assumption, in George Orwell’s brilliant phrase, “that Saints 
must be presumed guilty until proved innocent” ** helps to keep reason 
in control and inhibit potential Peter the Hermit’s from dragging the group 
into some disastrous charismatic crusade. Against the monism of the 
enthusiast and the devil theories that so often accompany it, he raises the 
standard of common sense, asserting that men are men and not abstractions 
of good and evil. Where the enthusiast is optimistic about man in the 


* Cole suggests that the Labour government was deluded in its notion that it had tri- 
umphed in its defeat of the Mosley manifesto in 1930-31; it might have given this 
statement far more serious consideration and profited from some of its suggestions. 
Cole, op. cit., p. 258. As it was, the party’s handling of the unemployment crisis 
bore no visible relationship to the principles advanced by socialists; a capitalist gov- 
ernment would probably have acted no differently. See Adolf Sturmthal, The Trag- 
edy of European Labor (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943), for a discus- 


sion of the socialist dilemma of whether to ameliorate or to eliminate capitalism. 


“The history of the Italian Socialist party supplies superb examples of the failure of 
this tactic; the centrists, known variously as “integralists” or “unitarians,” regularly 
worked out compromises which aggravated both the left and the right wings and, if 
anything, exacerbated internal tensions. See W. Hilton-Young, The Italian Left 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949). 


“ See, for instance, the flip-flops, rationalized in terms of principles, which various socialist 
leaders performed on the war issue in 1914; Merle Fainsod, International Socialism 
and the World War (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1935). 


“In his “Reflections on Gandhi,” in Essays by George Orwell (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday-Anchor Books, 1954). 
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abstract, but pessimistic about man in the concrete, the bureaucrat takes the 
world as he finds it and judges men as men, rather than as “Man,” whom 
he has never met and probably never worried about. 

Second, the bureaucrat’s agnosticism and nominalism — his rejection 
of the enthusiast’s true faith and abstract man — combine to make him 
profoundly suspicious of short-cuts; he is likely to be satisfied with piece- 
meal progress, scorning as fatuous and unrealistic the “all or nothing” 
approach which is so characteristic of the enthusiast. “Half a loaf is 50 
per cent better than no loaf,” he submits, “and tomorrow we can go after 
the other half.” 4 To this end, he builds his cadres, convinced that ideals 
are no stronger than the organization engaged in institutionalizing them, and 
that organized pressure, not doctrinal purity, is the key to success. 

Indeed, it is this dedication to technique, to means, which is the 
bureaucrat’s supreme gift to a movement. It is he who builds the instru- 
ments of social action, the structural machinery necessary to channel, con- 
cretize, and implement the group’s aspirations, and it is he who puts or- 
ganizational flesh on the bones of theory. Denied the vision of the en- 
thusiast, sneered at by the high-flying intellectual, he spends his life in the 
quagmire of detail, and in so doing renders a unique and invaluable service 
to his cause. While the enthusiast is out exploring the nature of the 
cosmos, the bureaucrat is repairing the mimeograph machine; yet, who will 
deny that a well-working mimeograph is as essential as correct doctrine to 
the effective operation of a social movement? 

Thus, both the bureaucrat and the enthusiast supply a movement with 
vital components. Each by himself works badly; left alone, the bureaucrat 
simply goes in concentric circles around his precious organization, while 
the enthusiast rushes unbridled from one ideological orgasm to another. 
Consequently, a healthy vital social movement needs both, and profits 
from their complementary assets. True, there will always be conflict, for 
to the bureaucrat, the enthusiast — “impatient,” “emotional,” “dogmatic,” 
“sanctimonious” — will always ipso facto remain a threat to the organiza- 
tion; and to the enthusiast, the bureaucrat — “timid,” “opportunistic,” 
“cynical,” “manipulative” — will always seem indifferent to, if not sub- 
versive of, the very ideals and values from which the enthusiast draws his 
inspiration. But this conflict, inevitable as it is, is by no means a mere 
disruptive influence; on the contrary, it is a life-giving dialectical process 
in which each force counters the weaknesses of the other and from which 
a movement can emerge with both dynamism and stability. 


* This conflict between the “possibilists” and the “impossibilists” has been endemic in 
socialist movements; see Sturmthal, op. cit., passim; as well as in religious organiza- 
tions; see Knox, op. cit., passim. 
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The history of social movements is the history of this conflict. On the 
one hand, we find groups, such as the German Social Democratic party 
of 1900-1914, or the American Federation of Labor of 1900-1937, which 
have been stricken with bureaucratic paralysis and have lost all power 
to move. On the other, we see those movements, such as the French 
Socialist party of our era, or the Puritan left of Cromwell’s time, which 
disintegrated, or are in the process of disintegrating from the unchecked 
centrifugal force of enthusiasm triumphant. These are the extremes, for 
we can also find organizations which have moved on from generation to 
generation, expanding their horizons as they go, because they have attained 
a proper balance between these two forces. How this balance is struck is 
the subject of another analysis; suffice it here to conclude that the struggle 
between bureaucratism and enthusiasm is part of a larger canvas on which 
similar battles, between security and freedom, realism and idealism, means 
and ends, passion and perspective, are waged, and in which the outcome is 
likewise determined by the extent to which factors which are logically 
irreconcilable are reconciled.** 


““Passion and perspective” are the criteria submitted as central to political analysis by 
Max Weber in his “Politics as a Vocation,” in Gerth and Mills, op. cit. 
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MONG THE PAPERS of Mr. Justice John Marshall Harlan, grand- 
A father of the recent Eisenhower appointee to the United States 

Supreme Court, is a memorandum relating to a famous political 
incident that took place in 1884. In a presidential election noted for vilifica- 
tion on all sides, the Reverend Samuel D. Burchard characterized the 
Democratic party as one of “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion.” This epi- 
thetic phrase turned out to be a classic campaign blunder. 

Heretofore unpublicized, Justice Harlan’s version of the blunder in 
James G. Blaine’s campaign for the presidency differs from the standard 
explanation of the “Plumed Knight’s” behavior at the time of the incident. 
It also points up the predicament confronted by all politicians who are 
caught in similar circumstances. For now as then, a chance remark may 
prove to be costly, if not fatal, at the polls. We have recently witnessed a 
modern campaign blunder by Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
which bears this out. 

The Wilson “bird dog” incident contains all the elements needed to 
illustrate the anatomy of a campaign blunder. Secretary Wilson’s contri- 
bution to political history occurred during the 1954 Congressional elections. 
Since the events are still fresh in many minds, they are useful for purposes 
of illustration. 

First of all, there was an utterance which was capable of being used 
by political foes. It made no difference if the remark was true or false, 
but it had to be of such nature as to support an inference of disrespect or 
insolence on the part of the speaker. That quality was inherent when 
Secretary Wilson discussed the problem of local unemployment and 
pressed his point home with a story about two dogs. 

Secondly, there was an exploiter. In Wilson’s case it was Walter 
Reuther of the CIO, who acted as a catalyzer to produce a reaction for 
partisan political advantage. A telegram to President Eisenhower (“Work- 
ers are now dogs .. .”) demanded Wilson’s resignation from the Cabinet or 
an apology. 

Thirdly, there was publicity. In this situation the press, radio, and 
television used their resources to focus national and international attention 
on Wilson’s invidious remark and reactions to it. 

In the fourth place, if it appears that a blunder has been made, there 
is the problem of defense. Several Republican candidates for the United 
States Senate quickly expressed dissimilitude between themselves and 


*I am indebted to Eva Zimbler Huebscher for assistance in library research. 
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Secretary Wilson. The GOP governor of Illinois refused to introduce 
Wilson at a banquet. A Republican Congressional candidate in Indiana 
demanded that Wilson resign from the Cabinet. President Eisenhower 
eventually issued a statement that said, in part: “I have never found him 
[ Wilson] in the slightest degree indifferent to human misfortune.” Finally, 
Wilson ate his own words and made public apology for his remark. 

Fifthly, the opposition party continued to make political capital from 
the incident. With songs, jokes, campaign stickers, and jests, Democrats 
all over the country developed the theme of “Bird dog” Charlie and the 
indifference of the Republican administration to the workingman.' Radio 
and television comedians voluntarily inserted into their programs ap- 
propriate references to the incident. 

It is difficult to assess the influence of a campaign “boner” beyond 
the probability that it did the party in power no good. When the elections 
were over, control of both House and Senate passed into the hands of the 
“out” party. In Michigan, the state where Wilson made his blunder, 
Senator Homer Ferguson was defeated by his Democratic challenger, 
Patrick McNamara. One Republican senatorial candidate who had criti- 
cized Wilson was beaten — John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky. Yet other 
Republican senatorial candidates who came out against Wilson won their 
elections — Clifford Case of New Jersey and Leverett Saltonstall of Mas- 
sachusetts.? Indeed, many factors other than the “bird dog” incident in- 
fluenced the 1954 elections. 

Although the anatomy of the campaign blunder remains unchanged, 
what differentiates an old-fashioned “boner” from a modern “blooper” is 
present-day communication facilities. Within hours, even minutes, a 
blunder today will be known throughout the land. Thus, a slip of the 
tongue or an unfortunate remark spreads rapidly, like the ever-expanding 
waves formed when a rock is dropped in a pond. Modern publicity spe- 
cialists assist in the magnification process. The problem of defense is made 
correspondingly more difficult. Indeed, it is hard to imagine that any 
attempt at vindication can be successful. Strangely enough, though, it was 
the very lack of a modern method of voice amplification — a public address 
system — that may well have been the principal reason why James G. 
Blaine got into trouble seventy years ago. 

There is some evidence that James G. Blaine of Maine did not want 
to be a candidate for the presidency in 1884. One of the main reasons for 
his reluctance, and a prophetic one at that, was his belief that he could 


*Not all Democrats were jubilant over the Wilson blunder. Charles H. Wilson, a candi- 
date for the California State Assembly in the 66th district (Los Angeles), found him- 
self in an uncomfortable position when bumper strips appeared in his area reading: 
“Don’t be a Bird Dog for Charlie Wilson.” Democrat Wilson was elected, however. 

*See Time (Oct. 25, 1954), pp. 12-13. 
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never carry the electoral votes of New York.’ Nevertheless he was duly 
nominated as the Republican standard-bearer and opposed Grover Cleve- 
land, the Democratic presidential nominee. Since Cleveland’s home state 
was New York, it would have been difficult in any event for Blaine to 
capture a majority of popular votes there. As it turned out, New York 
proved to be the pivot state in the 1884 elections. The voting results were 
not known immediately, but when they were released the final count 
showed Cleveland the winner over Blaine by a mere 1,149 plurality of the 
New York State voters.* 

Cleveland needed New York’s 36 electoral votes to gain the White 
House. With New York in the fold, his total electoral vote was 219 to 
Blaine’s 182. Cleveland carried Connecticut, Indiana, and New Jersey by 
slim margins, too, but the New York vote was crucial to his victory. 

There were several elements in the New York canvass that affected the 
election outcome. Had any one of them been altered, the verdict of the 
voters might have been different. However, Blaine’s margin of defeat was 
so narrow that it requires very little stretch of the imagination to conclude 
that the Reverend Mr. Burchard’s injudicious remark was the prime factor. 

On the other hand, believers in multiple causation may be more 
receptive to the New York Democratic chant which went the rounds after 
the 1884 election: 


The World says the Independents Did It; 

The Tribune says the Stalwarts Did It; 

The Sun says Borchard [sic] Did It; 

Blaine says St. John [the Prohibition candidate] Did It; 

Theodore Roosevelt says it was the Soft Soap Dinner; 

We say Blaine’s character Did It; 

But We Don’t Care What Did It, It’s Done.* 

Inadequate press coverage at the time makes it difficult to re-create the 
incident that led directly to Blaine’s defeat. However, there is general 
agreement in the newspaper accounts of that day, and among secondary 
sources, on the sequence of events that transpired in 1884. 

During October, Blaine had been conducting his canvass in the West. 
His campaign tour was scheduled to end in the East, and he returned to 
New York City on the twenty-eighth for the purpose of attending a banquet 
the next evening. This dinner, given to honor Blaine, was sponsored by 
Jay Gould, Cyrus Field, Russell Sage, and other men of similar stature and 
great wealth. In its own right the affair at Delmonico’s was a campaign 
*See Murat Halstead, “The Defeat of Blaine for the Presidency,” McClure’s Magazine 

(January, 1896). 


*A. M. Schlesinger, Political and Social — of the United States: 1852-1933 (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1935), p. 179 


°C. R. Lingley, Since the Civil War, easiilk in Odegard and Helms, American Politics 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1938), p. 90. 
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liability; the opposition press referred to it as “Mammon’s Homage” and 
“Belshazzar’s Feast.” 

Arriving in New York, Blaine and his family took a suite of rooms at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. According to one writer, Blaine was greatly 
fatigued from his western trip. Moreover, he remained up late the night 
of the twenty-eighth.° He arose about nine the next morning, Blaine’s 
Black Wednesday. 

The New York Times that day carried a story on the second page that 
the first thing on Blaine’s program would be “a carefully concocted scene 
in which a number of clergymen will be the puppets.” Reported the 
Times: “He is to receive a number of ministers of divers denominations 
whose names will be telegraphed all over the country as a complete refuta- 
tion of the Mulligan letters and the Hocking Valley transactions.” * The 
paper pointed out that the Republican National Committee had been 
careful to avoid responsibility for the demonstration, fearing that its associa- 
tion with the scheme might deter clergy from calling upon Mr. Blaine. 
Invitations to the affair had been sent out anonymously, and many men of 
the cloth had been indignant at this effort to drag the churches into 
politics. However, they could not express their indignation because no one 
appeared to be “fathering” the reception. Needless to say, the New York 
Times was unfriendly to Blaine’s candidacy. 

Informal as the ministers’ reception was to be, there was some organiza- 
tion behind it. Dr. Armitage of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church had been 
selected in advance as spokesman for the clergy. However, either Armitage 
was detained in Philadelphia on Wednesday, or he was ill. Whatever the 
reason, the man chosen as the reception speaker was absent. 

Soon after nine o’clock the Protestant clergy gathered at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel preparatory to meeting with Blaine. The Reverend Dr. 
MacArthur of the Calvary Baptist Church and the Reverend Mr. King of 
the Eighteenth Street Baptist Church acted as directors-general of the 
party.° Dr. MacArthur presented Reverend Samuel D. Burchard as chair- 
man in place of the absent Dr. Armitage. MacArthur himself was then 
made secretary. The Reverend Mr. King produced some resolutions com- 
mendatory of Blaine and his candidacy; these were accepted. Shortly after 
ten o’clock word was sent to Blaine that his presence was desired. By that 
time several hundred pastors and divinity students had assembled. 


°T. C. Crawford, James G. Blaine (Edgewood Publishing Co., 1893), p. 570. 


"New York Times, Oct. 29, 1884. The “Mulligan letters” and the “Hocking Valley 
transactions” refer to shady episodes that involved Blaine in 1876 when he was 
speaker of the House of Representatives. 


* David S. Muzzey, James G. Blaine (New York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1934), p. 316. 
*New York Times, Oct. 30, 1884, p. 3. 
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The New York Tribune reported with exaggeration that 1,018 ministers 
greeted Blaine. A backer of Blaine, this newspaper quoted the reception 
speaker as follows: 


“We are your friends, Mr. Blaine,” said the Rev. Dr. Burchard, taking Mr. Blaine by 
the hand. “We believe that you have the capacity to lead and govern 55,000,000 people. 
We honor your name and we are here to give you the assurance that the voice of calumny 
cannot hurt it. We are Republicans, loyal to the party and loyal to you.” ” 

The New York Times and the Sun failed to mention Burchard’s speech 
at all. In fact, the Times played down the meeting, holding that “although 
the country hereabout was scraped, no clergymen of note responded, except 
the few whose names may be picked out above.” 1! Elsewhere the Times 
wrote that only two clergymen were well-known and that “if these two 
really represent their churches, it would be bad for the churches.” All in 
all, concluded the Times, the meeting was of no consequence — “there 
actually were no more than 100 clergymen there; all insignificant.” !* 

Had the Pulitzer Prize been in existence in 1884, Joseph Pulitzer, the 
editor and proprietor of the New York World, should have awarded it 
to some member of his own newspaper staff. One of Blaine’s biographers 
described the meeting of the clergy as: 


so perfunctory and trivial that most of the New York newspapers did not take the trouble 
to cover it. One reporter was there, and he, poor soul, weighed upon by an ineffable 
boredom. Languidly he was listening to the tinkling rivulet of everlasting platitude when 
there fell upon his ears [the final words of the Rev. Mr. Burchard]. . . . Everything else 
he said was mere noise or tepid air. The weary reporter might have missed these two 
sentences with many others. He happened not to miss them, he happened to see at once 
what meaning they encased. . . .” 


Only in the World was Burchard’s address of welcome to Blaine quoted 
in full: 


We are very happy to welcome you to this circle. You see here a representation of 
all the denominations of this city. You see the large number that are represented. We 
are your friends, Mr. Blaine. Notwithstanding all the calumnies that have been waged 
in the papers against you, we stand by your side. We expect to vote for you next Tuesday. 
We have a higher expectation, which is that you will be the President of the United 
States, and that you will do honor to your name, to the United States and to the high 
office you will occupy. We are Republicans, and don’t propose to leave our party and 
identify ourselves with the party whose antecedents have been Rum, ROMANISM AND 
REBELLION. We are loyal to our flag, we are loyal to you.” 


In addition to the news item which quoted Burchard’s “Rum, Roman- 
ism and Rebellion” remark, the World contained a rousing editorial on the 
subject. It identified Burchard as pastor of the Murray Hill Presbyterian 
Church.*® In sarcastic tone this partisan but reformist newspaper referred 





” New York Tribune, Oct. 30, 1884, p. 7. 

™ New York Times, Oct. 30, 1884, p. 4. 

” Ibid. 

3 Charles E. Russell, Blaine of Maine (New York: Cosmopolitan Book Co., 1931), pp. 
400-401. 

* World (New York), Oct. 30, 1884, p. 2. 


* Ibid., p. 4. The Times first identified Burchard as being connected with the Rutgers 
Female College. 
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to Burchard as “Chairman of the Pietistic Primary.” It asked Irish and 
Democrats how they relished the Burchard picture of their party. How 
did they like association with hypocrites and bigots who denounce their 
faith? “The designation is an insult to a great majority of the people of the 
United States,” and the “offense is the more serious because the insult came 
from a minister of the Gospel.” 7¢ 

David S. Muzzey, in his life of Blaine, states that the reporter who heard 
Burchard’s remarks realized the significance of such abusive alliteration. 
The newsman hastened to Democratic headquarters and gave the story to 
Senator A. P. Gorman.**? Whether Gorman received the story directly from 
the reporter or whether he read it in the World on Thursday, the Senator 
saw that political capital could be made from the situation. With less 
than a week until election day, here was a last-minute campaign issue 
handed to the Democrats with a ready-made battle cry: Rum, Romanism 
and Rebellion. They made the most of it, using posters and handbills. 
Their efforts were aided by a seventy-two hour silence on the part of Blaine. 
Some of the more unscrupulous Democratic publicity agencies attributed 
“Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” to Blaine himself. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber second, handbills were distributed at the doors of Catholic churches 
in the New York area and in many communities across the country. 

Not until Saturday, November first, did Blaine disavow the remark. 
Sunday papers carried his New Haven speech, with the Democratic press 
making much of Blaine’s three-day delay. Blaine’s defense, before a crowd 
of 15,000 people, follows: 


In the city of Hartford I had a letter put in my hands, asking me why I had charged 
the Democratic party with being inspired by rum, Romanism, and rebellion. My answer, 
in the first place, is that they put in my mouth an unfortunate expression of another man; 
and in the next place, it gives me an opportunity to say, at the close of the campaign, 
that in public speeches which I have made I have refrained carefully and instinctively 
from making any disrespectful allusions to the Democratic party. I differ from that party 
profoundly on matters of principle, but I have too much respect for the millions of my 
countrymen whom it embraces to assail it with epithets or abuse. In the next place, I am 
sure that I am the last man in the United States who would make a disrespectful allusion 
to another man’s religion. The United States guarantees freedom of religious opinion, and 
before the law and under the Constitution the Protestant and the Catholic and the 
Hebrew stand entitled to absolutely the same recognition and the same protection; and 
if disrespectful allusion is here to be made toward the religion of any man, as I have said, 
I am the last man to make it; for, though Protestant by conviction, and connected with 
a Protestant church, I should esteem myself of all men the most degraded if under any 
pressure, or under any temptation, I could in any presence make a disrespectful allusion 
to that ancient faith in which my revered mother lived and died.” 


** Ibid. 





* Muzzey, op. cit., p. 317. Matthew Josephson asserts that “watching scouts of Senator 
Gorman” noted down every word Burchard spoke. Josephson, The Politicos (New 
York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1938), p. 369. 


* Sun (New York), Nov. 2, 1884, p. 1. 
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There seems to be substantial agreement among those who have written 
of the “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” incident that Blaine did not hear 
Burchard make that remark. Edward Stanwood wrote: “Mr. Blaine ap- 
parently did not notice the alliterative clause, but it would have been 
difficult to rebuke the attempt to introduce a sectarian issue into the 
canvass, if he had been aware of it, without giving offense.” In David S. 
Muzzey’s words, “Blaine, absorbed in the preoccupation of his reply, or 
chatting with a bystander, failed to hear, or at least to realize the im- 
portance of the phrase.” Charles E. Russell wrote of Blaine that “he did 
not hear what the preacher said. His mind was busy with other things.” 
According to T. C. Crawford, “[Blaine] said afterward his thoughts were 
elsewhere and he really heard not a word of it.” In still one more biogra- 
phy, John C. Ridpath and his co-authors wrote: “The sequel showed that 
he [Blaine] did not hear it.” 1° 

The version of Mr. Justice Harlan is markedly different from the 
generally accepted account of Blaine’s behavior. Like all other versions, 
however, it too is based on what Blaine is reported to have said. Ap- 
parently nowhere in Blaine’s own writings does he state whether or not he 
actually heard Burchard make the remark. 

Justice Harlan was prompted to set down his version because in 1893, 
at the time of Blaine’s death, letters were written to some newspapers 
explaining that Blaine had not heard the words, “Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion”; hence he had not referred to them in his reply. Certainly this 
is a plausible explanation, and it may be true. Moreover, it seems to be 
the historically accepted account of Blaine’s behavior. On the other hand, 
Harlan’s version is just as plausible, if not more so. It is completely at 
variance with the traditional understanding of the Blaine-Burchard episode 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

After Blaine’s defeat, and during the winter succeeding the election, 
Senator George F. Hoar gave a dinner at Wormley’s Hotel in Washington, 
D.C. The dinner party was for Hoar’s brother, Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, 
and Harlan was one of the guests. James G. Blaine had also been invited 
for the evening affair. It is important to note that Harlan and Blaine were 
not meeting for the first time; they were not merely casual table companions 
at dinner. 

The two men had met for the first time in June, 1852. As adjutant 
general of Kentucky, Harlan visited the Western Military Institute at 
Drennon Springs for the commencement exercises. He was introduced to 
Blaine, who was then one of the professors on the staff of the Institute. 





* Quotations in this paragraph are from: Edward Stanwood, James Gillespie Blaine 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1905), p. 289; Muzzey, op. cit., p. 317; Russell, 
op. cit., pp. 401-402; Crawford, op. cit., p. 570; John C. Ridpath and others, Life and 
Work of James G. Blaine (Boston: Hastings, 1893), p. 150. 
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Twenty years later Harlan attended a reception at Blaine’s residence in 
Washington. The two men recognized each other instantly. Blaine was 
speaker of the House of Representatives in 1872; Harlan was the leader of 
the Republican party in Kentucky. Upon Blaine’s invitation, Harlan subse- 
quently toured Maine as a canvasser for the GOP candidates. The two 
men remained friends and their paths crossed on many occasions in the 
following years. 

According to Harlan’s memorandum of the dinner at Wormley’s Hotel 
during the winter of 1884-85, he sat next to or opposite Mr. Blaine. Wrote 
Harlan: 

The Burchard incident was referred to by Mr. Blaine, and he said that the utterance 
of the words “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” stunned and amazed him for the moment 
and went through him like a knife; that in responding to Burchard’s address of welcome 
he made no allusion to those words, for the reason that, at the time, he did not think 
they were heard except by a few of those present who stood very near to Dr. Burchard, 
but who did not seem to recognize their mischievous effect; that at the instant he 
determined not to appear to have heard what Burchard said, as he supposed that more 
—. would be done by noticing his remarks than by passing them by without observa- 

What emerges from the Harlan version is an understanding of the 
momentary predicament that faced Blaine. With a quick decision de- 
manded of him, Blaine reacted promptly to the situation as he discerned 
it. Of course if there had been a public address system in those days, 
everyone in the room would have heard Burchard’s remark. Then Blaine 
would still have had a decision to make, but under those circumstances 
he might very well have repudiated Burchard on the spot. Indeed, specu- 
lating editorially two days before the election, the New York Times pointed 
out that Blaine was usually quick enough and that an immediate disclaimer 
would have been to his benefit. However, continued the Times editorial, 
“he apparently hadn’t realized it would be reported and he has no objec- 
tions to being voted for by anybody on any ground whatever.” ** 

As things turned out, Blaine should have spoken up sooner than he 
did. Presumably he read the World on Thursday, or some of his advisers 
must have told him of the adverse report in that paper. Today, with the 
advantage of 20/20 hindsight vision, it is easy to condemn Blaine for his 
delayed response. Yet the real mystery is why Blaine waited so long before 
disavowing Burchard’s remark. 





John M. Harlan, “Blaine and Burchard’s ‘Rum, Romanism and Rebellion’” (4 pp., 
typescript, undated). This document is among many in the author’s temporary pos- 
session while he is engaged in preparing a biography of Harlan. Harlan served on the 
United States Supreme Court 1877-1911. As a matter of incidental intelligence, 
Burchard and Harlan both graduated from Centre College in Danville, Kentucky, but 
they did not attend at the same time. 


New York Times, Nov. 2, 1884, p. 8. 
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From his dinner conversation with Blaine, Justice Harlan had other 
observations to record. First, and this may help to explain Blaine’s three- 
day delay in rebuking Burchard, Blaine said “that when Burchard’s talk 
was published it was impossible for him before the election to undo the 
harm that had been done.” Second, Blaine admitted that he had made a 
mistake in judgment when he had not, “on the spot, rebuked Dr. Burchard’s 
attack upon the Catholic Church”; and “that he would have been elected 
if he had.” Third, when asked for proof of the harm done by Burchard’s 
attack, “Mr. Blaine said that when he subsequently met John Kelly, the 
Tammany leader, the latter said to him that ‘All is over.’”” Harlan inferred 
from the statement about Kelly that he had “in a private way arranged, 
‘on the sly,’ to get for Blaine a large Catholic vote which ordinarily had 
supported the Democratic party.” 

Harlan concluded his memorandum in this fashion: 


Blaine lost New York by a small vote, and, beyond all question, Burchard’s “Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion” defeated him in that State. The case furnishes proof, if any 
were needed, that when a minister of the Gospel talks politics before a crowd, he is apt 
to be imprudent in speech and to say something that will injure the party which he 
assumes to represent. 


Shortly after his defeat, Blaine himself had been less charitable about 
the Burchard incident: 


As the Lord sent upon us an ass in the shape of a preacher, and a rainstorm, to lessen 
our vote in New York, I am disposed to feel resigned to the dispensation of defeat, which 
flowed directly from these agencies.” 


Letter, Blaine to Murat Halstead, Nov. 16, 1884, quoted in Halstead, “The Defeat of 
Blaine for the Presidency,” McClure’s Magazine (January, 1896), p. 169. A news- 


paperman, Halstead was the confidant of many Republican statesmen in the post- 
Civil War era. 





CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR 
STATE LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT 


Matcoto E. JEwe.t * 


HE PROBLEM of studying government in the American states is to 
T aescrit it accurately without becoming so engrossed in its bewilder- 

ing variety as to lose all sight of the pattern it forms. There have been 
many excellent descriptions written of legislative apportionment systems 
in the various states and the political battles that have developed over 
them. It is just as important to bring together these various systems, 
catalogue them, and fit them into some rational pattern. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


All of the state constitutions provide for legislative apportionment in 
greater or lesser detail. These provisions, by their very nature, are more 
general and more permanently binding than specific legislation. Most con- 
stitutions use population as one of the major determinants of apportion- 
ment. We are not discussing here primarily the failure of legislatures to 
reapportion regularly as population changes. Rather our interest is in classi- 
fying the various devices that have been built into constitutions to reflect 
or distort or even ignore population in the process of apportionment. 

There are two widely found constitutional provisions indirectly affecting 
legislative representation that need merely be mentioned. Some states 
exclude from the population base for apportionment untaxed Indians, 
aliens, or members of the armed service, and some include only registered 
or actual voters. The exclusion of aliens and nonvoters may at times 
weaken the representation of urban areas. The inclusion of nonvoting 
Negroes in the population base gives white voters in the “black belt” areas 
a larger proportionate voice in the legislature of some southern states. A 
large majority of state constitutions set some maximum limit on the size 
of legislative bodies, thereby increasing the importance of apportionment 
clauses which favor smaller units. For example, a clause giving each of the 
sixty counties in a state at least one representative would be more unfavor- 
able to the larger counties in a house limited to seventy-five members than 
in one limited to one hundred and fifty. 

Most state constitutions require the use of existing county and town 
boundaries as much as possible in forming legislative districts. This gives 
a clear voice to local interests in the legislature and puts some limits on 
the possibilities for gerrymandering in forming districts. It also adds a degree 
of rigidity to apportionment that prevents the creation of districts exactly 
equal in population. In the description that follows no distinctions are 


* Washington, D.C. 
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made between county units and city and town units used in forming repre- 
sentative districts. Most of the states use counties; the use of towns and 
cities is largely confined to New England. 


Six Basic SysTEMS 


There are six basic systems of apportionment, most of which have 
several variations; they may be classified as outlined in Table I. Several 
states, represented in the table by the totals shown in parentheses within 
Class II, combine features of the second and third systems of apportion- 
ment. Since the significance of the various methods of apportionment is 
not always apparent in the descriptions that follow, examples of their effect 
have been included. 


Table I: A SUMMARY OF THE SYSTEMS OF APPORTIONMENT 
Usep IN THE Various STATE LEGISLATURES 
Number of Legislative Bodies Using Each System 
Classification of Systems Senate House Senate House Total 

. Apportionment by population 22 12 35 

(including one unicameral) 
. Apportionment by population 1 5 6 

but with weighted ratios (3) (5) (8) 

A. Favoring smaller units 


B. Limiting larger units 


C. Extending throughout system 
. Combination of population and area factors 
A. Favoring smaller units -................... 
1. Each unit at least one member 
2. Each unit with 250 voters at least one 
3. Each two units at least one 
4. Each unit at least one every 10 years 
B. Limiting larger units 
1. Percentage limit on largest 
2. Numerical limit on largest 
3. Limit any unit to one member 
C. Favoring smaller units and limiting 
larger units 
1. Each at least one and percentage limit 
on largest 
2. Each at least one and low maximum 
3. Minimum of 2 members and maxi- 
mum of 6 with one exception 
4. Only largest units over one 
5. None over one member, one for 
at least every 3 units 
6. Small units favored and number set 
for large areas of state 
IV. Equal apportionment for each unit 
V. Fixed constitutional apportionment 
VI. Apportionment by taxation 
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Within this framework, the various patterns of legislative apportion- 
ment emerge rather clearly. 


I. The first basic system of apportionment is the unrestricted use of 
population, found in thirty-five of the ninety-five legislative chambers. 
(Bicameralism prevails in all the states except Nebraska.) This is used 
by nine states in both branches,’ by thirteen in the senate alone,” by three 
only in the house,* and by Nebraska in its unicameral chamber. If the 
districts in these legislative bodies are created according to the constitu- 
tion, and are regularly reapportioned, they should be as nearly equal in 
population as possible. 

These districts are generally formed by dividing the state population by 
the number of representatives to be apportioned, in order to get a ratio. 
While the fractions of ratios thus created are generally wasted, several 
systems are sometimes employed to use them. Under the flotorial system 
counties choosing one or more members are joined with others choosing one 
or none of their own to elect a joint representative. Two state constitutions 
provide for this system and it is used in at least four others. 

Another system is part-time representation. In the Oklahoma lower 
house and in both branches of the Ohio legislature, counties with a fraction 
of at least one-fifth above the ratio may be assigned additional members 
for a proportionate part of any ten year period. In New Hampshire a town 
lacking the ratio required for a full-time representative in the house may, 
instead of combining with other towns, send one member for a propor- 
tionate part of a ten year period. In the 1951-60 decade, one hundred and 
eight towns in New Hampshire are represented in the house on a part-time 
basis, thirty-two of these for just one session. Both the flotorial and the 
part-time systems are devices for reflecting population more exactly while 
maintaining local boundaries rather than for limiting its effect, although 
the New Hampshire plan in addition guarantees each town, however small, 
a member one session out of ten years. These two systems are used both in 
states with and those without limitations on the population factor in 
apportionment. 


II. The second basic system used in apportioning state legislatures is 
that of weighted ratios. Under such a system, although population may be 
the primary determinant of representation, a higher ratio is required per 
representative for some town or county units than for others. This system 
is used in fourteen bodies and can be divided into three methods: those 
giving extra representation to the smallest units, those limiting the largest 
* Colorado, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Virginia, 

Washington, Wisconsin. 


* Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia. 


* California, Illinois, and Montana. 
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units, and those using a weighted ratio for all units. Although all three 
result in a distortion of accurate representation so as to favor smaller over 
larger units, the three methods of achieving this differ. A weighted ratio 
is used in six legislative bodies as the only limit on apportionment by popu- 
lation while in eight others it is accompanied by other limiting devices. 

A. In two senates and six houses a unit is given its first, or occasionally 
first and second, representative for less than the ratio required for more 
members. In five of these cases a unit is permitted its first representative 
with only one-half a ratio* and in one case two-thirds.’ The Pennsylvania 
senate requires four-fifths of a ratio for the first member, but only one-half 
if all the surrounding counties have enough ratio for a member each. The 
West Virginia constitution requires three-fifths of a ratio for the first house 
member, but in practice each county is apportioned at least one. Obviously 
the weighted ratio has less effect in these latter examples than in the first 
five. 

B. The second method of adjusting ratios is aimed at the representa- 
tion of the largest units in a state, but its effect is not very significant. In 
one house and one senate a unit with a large number of representatives 
must have a full ratio for each, instead of just a ratio or major fraction of 
one. This requirement applies for over five members in the Pennsylvania 
house and over three in the New York senate. More limiting is the Texas 
requirement that only counties of over 700,000 population may have over 
seven house members, one for each additional ratio of 100,000. 

C. The third method is the use of a weighted ratio extending through- 
out the system. In the Missouri house this ratio table applies: up to one 
ratio — one member; one to two-and-a-half ratios — two members; two- 
and-a-half to four ratios — three members; four to six ratios — four mem- 
bers; each additional two-and-a-half ratios — one additional member. In 
the Maine senate the system gives two members for counties over 30,000 
population, while those from 120,000 to 240,000 have only four. In both 
states this lessens considerably the representation of urban areas. A slightly 
weighted ratio in the Maryland house authorizes three members for coun- 
ties of 18,000 population but requires 55,000 people for six members. 

These types of weighted ratios obviously differ widely in their form 
and effect. Most of them, particularly the first two methods, distort popu- 
lation representation comparatively little. It must be remembered that even 
when unweighted ratios are used the rigidity of existing unit boundaries 
prevents the formation of exactly equal districts. In over half of these 
cases, however, weighted ratios are used in addition to more serious limits 


*Senate and house — Oregon; house — Michigan, New Hampshire, Oklahoma. 
® House — Tennessee. 
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on representation by population. The limited effect of some weighted ratio 
plans has led them to be overlooked in some descriptions of apportion- 
ment. 


III. We turn now to a third basic system of apportionment, which 
in various forms is found in forty-one state legislative bodies. This is a 
combination of population and area factors in apportionment. As in the 
case of weighted ratios, this system can logically be divided into three 
methods. First are the twenty-one legislative bodies that are apportioned by 
population, but, generally speaking, give even the smallest unit at least one 
member. Second are the eight bodies apportioned by population except for 
limits on the larger units. Third are twelve bodies combining advantages to 
smaller units with limits on the larger in order to limit the effect of popu- 
lation on representation. Each of these three methods must be divided into 
several categories or variations. As in the case of the three types of weighted 
ratios, these three methods all result in a limitation on the population factor 
favoring the smaller rather than the larger units. Also within this third 
basic system are found the eight bodies which have weighted ratios as well. 

A. The theory of this first method of balancing area and population 
factors is that representation should be based on population except that 
every town or county unit should have at least one representative. The 
smaller the size of the legislature and the more towns or counties there 
are in the state, the less will be the degree of population representation. 
This method is used to a much greater extent in the lower chambers than 
in the upper, partly because the senate is often too small to guarantee each 
unit a member. This exact method is found in three senates® and fifteen 
houses.” Three other houses use slight variations of it. 

In the Ohio house, which uses this method, members from the two 
largest counties represent on the average 78,000 people, but there are thirty- 
seven single-member counties of from 10,000 to 30,000 people. In the 
North Carolina house members from the five largest counties represent an 
average of 41,000 to 49,000 people each, but there are twelve single-member 
counties under 10,000 population. 

The first variation on this method is found in the Kansas house, where 
to qualify for a member a county must have had 250 voters in the last 
election. No county fails to qualify currently. Another variation is found 
in the Kentucky house, where the population principle is limited by the 
requirement that every two counties must have one member. The third 
variation is in the New Hampshire house, where it has already been noted 
that part-time representation is granted to towns lacking the ratio required 





* Connecticut, Vermont, Wyoming. 


* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Louisiana, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Wyoming. One small 
New York county does not have a separate member. 
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for full-time membership and that every town is guaranteed a member 
one session out of ten years. Of the thirty-two towns represented for only 
one session, seven had less than one hundred people and two of these 
towns had eleven people each. 

B. The theory of the second method of combining population and area 
factors is that the population principle shall be limited only by some 
restrictions on the larger units. This principle is applied in the upper 
branch in six cases, in the lower branch in two. It is necessary to distinguish 
three different variations by which this is accomplished. 

The first is to set a maximum limit, in percentage or fraction terms, 
on the representation of the largest units. In New York no county may 
have over one-third of the senators and no two adjoining ones over one-half 
the total. Since New York City is divided into five counties, this has no 
effect at the present. Pennsylvania has a provision limiting any city or 
county to one-sixth of the senate membership. This slightly affects Phila- 
delphia, with almost one-fifth of the state population. 

Another variation is to set a numerical limit on membership of any 
unit, considerably below the percentage limits cited above. This is done in 
the Maine house, by limiting any city to seven, and in the Oklahoma house, 
by limiting any county to seven. The two largest Oklahoma counties, total- 
ing over one-fourth of the state population, are thereby limited to fourteen 
seats in the house, which now has one hundred and eighteen members. 

These first two limits on larger units are used in larger legislative bodies. 
A similar effect is achieved in four state senates* of smaller size, where 
smaller counties are grouped into senatorial districts but no county is 
allowed more than one senator. An example of the effect of this is found 
in Florida. In the thirty-eight member senate the eight largest single-county 
districts, ranging in size from 100,000 to 495,000 population, contain 60 
per cent of the people in the state. The eleven smallest districts are each 
under 25,000 population. 

C. The third method of combining population and area factors uses 
the devices we have seen in the first two methods, both helping the smaller 
units and limiting the larger ones, so that in many cases the population 
factor seems almost completely disregarded. It is not surprising that this 
combined method is more complex, requiring six different categories for 
the five senates and seven houses where it is used. 

In the first category is the Rhode Island house, which combines a 
guarantee of at least one member for each town with a limit of any city to 
one-fourth of the total members; this affects Providence with 31 per cent of 
the state population. 


® Alabama, Florida, lowa, Texas. 
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In the second category are the one senate and four houses which 
guarantee each unit a member and set a low numerical limit on the 
number any may have. In three of these states the constitution fixes the 
number of counties to have over one member. Iowa gives two members to 
the nine largest counties, one to the rest. Florida assigns three members to 
the five largest counties, two to the next eighteen in size, and one to the 
others. Georgia has a very similar system with a maximum of three 
members. In the two other states, Maine counties are limited to five 
senators, and Connecticut cities and towns to two representatives. 

In the Florida house this system results in districts ranging in size from 
2200 to 165,000. Of the ninety-five house members, twenty-one come from 
the eight largest counties with 60 per cent of the population. In the Con- 
necticut house every town or city over 5000 in population has just two 
members; all other towns have the same number that they did in 1875, 
either one or two. The ten largest cities and towns each have over 40,000 
people, and together make up 46 per cent of the state population. They 
have twenty of the two hundred and seventy-seven members. There are 
nine towns having two members each with less than 1000 people each. 

The Maryland lower house falls into a third category similar to the 
second. Each county is apportioned by population but with a maximum of 
six members and a minimum of two, except that the city of Baltimore is 
divided into six districts each of which is allotted as many members as the 
largest of the other counties. Even this exception limits Baltimore, with 
40 per cent of the state population, to no more than 30 percent of the 
seats in the current legislature. 

The Maryland and Rhode Island senates make up a fourth category, 
which restricts the effect of population to an even greater extent. Each 
unit is given one and only one senator except for a very few of the largest. 
In Rhode Island only a city with over 25,000 qualified voters gets more 
than one member — one for each additional ratio or major fraction of a 
ratio of 25,000, with a maximum of six for any city. This qualifies Provi- 
dence for five and another city for two senators. The seven largest Rhode 
Island cities and towns have 70 per cent of the state population and twelve 
of the forty-four senators. In Maryland there is one senator for each county, 
and one for each of the six districts in Baltimore, with a total of twenty- 
nine senators. 

The California senate fits into a fifth category. It limits the larger 
counties by providing that none may have more than one senator, while 
protecting the smaller counties by permitting no more than three to be 
combined into a senatorial district. The limitation on the larger counties 
is the more important one. In a senate of forty members, Los Angeles 
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County, with almost 40 per cent of the state population, has one member, 
and the ten largest counties, with almost 75 percent of the population, 
have ten members. 

The Mississippi house and IIlinois senate fit into a sixth category, which 
protects the smaller counties and limits, not larger counties, but whole 
areas of the state. The Mississippi house is apportioned by population, 
with each county guaranteed one member, but with the state divided into 
three sections, each of which must have equal representation in the house. 
The three sections now have 22, 34, and 44 per cent of the state population. 
Mississippi politics has long had a sectional basis, and this apportionment 
division follows the lines of geographical sections. The delta area in the 
western part of the state, with one-third of the representation, has 44 
per cent of the population, although with a high Negro population it has 
a low proportion of voters. Similarly, the system adopted by the Illinois 
voters in 1954 for the senate fixes exactly the representation for three areas: 
eighteen senators for Chicago, six for the rest of Cook County, and thirty- 
four for the rest of the state. There is no guarantee of a senator for each 
county, but “area shall be the prime consideration” in forming senate 
districts. Chicago, with 42 per cent of the 1950 population, will have 31 
per cent of the senate seats, whether its proportion of the state population 
rises or falls. This was part of the compromise that broke the fifty-year 
apportionment deadlock in Illinois. 

We have described three basic systems which, through a variety of 
methods, provide for the apportionment of most American state legis- 
latures. The first is by population, the second by population somewhat 
distorted by weighted ratios, and the third is by a combination of popula- 
tion and area factors. 

There are three other basic systems which are found in the remaining 
thirteen legislative bodies, all of which exclude current population as a 
factor in apportionment. 

IV. In the fourth basic system are the seven senates® and one house 
which have equal representation for each unit, whatever its size. In the 
Vermont house these units are cities and towns, and in the seven senates 
they are counties. An example is the South Carolina senate, with one 
member each from counties varying in population from 10,000 to 168,000. 
The New Jersey one-member counties vary from 34,000 to 905,000 popula- 
tion. In Idaho 60 per cent of the people live in ten of the forty-four one- 
member counties. The two hundred and forty-six Vermont towns and 
cities range in size from 33,000 to the eleven smallest with less than 100 
people each. 


* Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina. Los 
lamos County in New Mexico has no senate representation. 
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V. In the fifth system are the two upper and two lower branches with 
a fixed apportionment that cannot be changed except by constitutional 
amendment. (This is not to be confused with the many constitutions 
which fix a temporary apportionment pending legislation.) This system 
was introduced for the Michigan senate in a 1952 amendment and gives its 
four largest counties, with over half the state population, less than one- 
third of the senate seats. The system adopted in New Mexico in 1949 
gives its largest county only half the house seats it would receive under 
population representation. Such systems are likely to be based on some 
balance of area and population factors when adopted, but this balance is 
likely to be upset as population changes through the years remain un- 
reflected in the apportionment. The Delaware constitution in 1897 fixed 
the apportionment among the three counties, giving New Castle seven 
of the seventeen senators and fifteen of the thirty-five representatives. Now 
that county has grown so that it contains over two-thirds of the state 
population. 

VI. The sixth and last basic system of apportionment is based on 
neither population nor area, but on tax payments. The New Hampshire 
constitution uniquely provides that its senatorial districts shall be based 
on the direct taxes paid to the state. In practice this gives the largest city, 
with over one-fourth of the population, four districts and a part of a fifth 
out of twenty-four. 


CONCLUSION 


This is the pattern of apportionment as prescribed in state constitu- 
tions. Any accurate description of the systems used by forty-eight states 
must appear complex, but within the complexity there is a definite pattern. 
The limitations imposed on the population principle as a basis of ap- 
portionment fall into a few distinct categories, although the detailed ap- 
plications may vary. Almost any of these methods may result in legislative 
districts which vary greatly in population, particularly in states with con- 
centrated metropolitan areas. This study has not covered the effects of 
legislative failure to reapportion regularly and accurately, a factor which 
sometimes distorts population representation far more than constitutional 
provisions. But the latter, because of their relative rigidity and permanence, 
are the key to the problem of state legislative apportionment. 
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Niirnberg: Rechtliche und menschliche Probleme. By AuGUST Vv. KNIERIEM. 
(Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1953. Pp. xxv, 547. DM 28.) 


This is a book which acknowledges the dictum auditur et altera pars, 
but it also makes a fresh approach to the whole complexity of the Nurem- 
berg trials. It is written objectively with great ability and broad scholarly 
knowledge supported by personal experience. The author, trained in law 
and a top managerial figure in the IG Farben Company during the Hitler 
regime, was arrested and tried at Nuremberg and was acquitted and re- 
leased in 1948. 

He fully acknowledges the propriety of the Nuremberg trials, but he is 
disturbed because they failed to produce a feeling of justice. There is not 
very much essentially new in his general analysis of the relationship be- 
tween international law and the law applied in Nuremberg, but the analysis 
is logical and thorough. The comparison of certain legal concepts common 
to various nations is truly illuminating. The author finds that one of the 
main flaws at Nuremberg was the exclusive application of Anglo-American 
procedural rules. These presuppose the existence of two parties with equal 
initiative and equal resources before an impartial judge. There are scores 
of similar instances of smaller import which are brought to light in this 
book. 

The second part of the book deals with the conflict between superior 
command and crime. It advances various considerations of the real situa- 
tion and its legal interpretations, including self-preservation and knowledge 
of violation of law, especially in cases where the law is ambiguous or the 
existing laws are violated on both sides in the same war. 

The third part is devoted to more specific questions connected with a 
few of the trials directly under scrutiny (so-called Nachfolgeprozessen). 
The effect of economic war upon international law, especially in rendering 
many of the provisions of the Hague Convention of 1907 obsolete or 
ineffective, is examined as one of the main issues. 

Even if one cannot agree with all of the author’s conclusions, his reason- 
ing is clear and objective. Each part and chapter carries a summarized 
conclusion. The book should be very valuable to readers with a background 
of and preference for Anglo-American legal conceptions. 

Apparently because of the paper shortage, very small print is used, 
which is trying to one reading its six hundred pages: in the footnotes it is 
almost microprint. Also, an index would have been appreciated in a book 


of this size and kind. Kart Aun. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Challenge to American Foreign Policy. By JoHN J. McCtoy. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. 81. $2.00.) 


Books on American foreign policy have been issuing from the press in 
such profusion that even the expert must find it difficult to maintain an 
ordered conception of the various theses and criticisms concerning them. 
Nevertheless John J. McCloy’s little volume, comprising the Godkin 
Lectures at Harvard in 1953, comes as a welcome addition. Here in eighty 
pages the Assistant Secretary of War during World War II and High Com- 
missioner to Germany from 1949 to 1952 sets forth a penetrating analysis 
of vital shortcomings present in the formation and execution of national 
policy. Mr. McCloy’s observations and suggestions should be required read- 
ing for the Department of State, for he points a searching finger at the 
failure to develop a corps of officers adequately influential in the high 
decision-making circles of Washington or suitably concerned with making 
new community concepts operative among America’s allies and friends 
abroad. 

The opening chapter is devoted to an analysis of the problems we face 
at large in the field of foreign affairs. Herein the book adds little to the 
recognition that our chief problems in diplomacy stem from the many- 
sided threat posed by the Soviet Union and by local Communist elements. 
Mr. McCloy does stress that in Europe and in Asia our task must be to 
develop not only community of outlook and of ideas but also community 
means of action in order to counter the divisive and aggressive tactics of 
the Moscow authorities. Insofar as this applies to the fundamentals of 
American policy, Mr. McCloy places himself foursquare with those who 
believe our policy must be rooted in law and morality and not rested upon 
narrow materialistic, power-conscious concepts of national interest. This 
is essential to the building and preservation of a community of free nations. 
It is also, he believes, the “best bastion against the amorality of the Soviets.” 

Coming to the domestic problem, Mr. McCloy strongly favors the main- 
tenance of civilian control over the military in the determination of na- 
tional policy. He believes that the growth in military influence inevitably 
deriving from our changed world position and from the size of our military 
installations and budgets has not been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the influence, prestige, or capacity of the civil agencies. The 
author pointedly calls attention to the fact that throughout World War II 
the State Department lacked in influence and in political leadership at the 
highest level of policy decision. 

The author believes that what is needed is not a suppression of military 
thinking but an increase in the influence of the civilian secretary of defense 
within the military sphere, and “a sharp increase in the vigor and prestige 
of the civilian authority and particularly of the State Department. It is 
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obvious,” he adds, “that development in the power and quality of the State 
Department has not kept pace with our needs.” The author favors the 
creation of a government academy, like the service schools, designed 
especially to bring out qualities of political leadership and vision among 
the most promising officers of the Department and the Foreign Service. 
This would supplement existent university training, and would be in addi- 
tion to the National War College program, which is designed to further 
collaborative effort among representatives of various branches of the govern- 
ment. Mr. McCloy would also like to cut through the present encumbering 
skein of departmental red tape and delegate more responsibility and initia- 
tive to men in the field. Abroad he believes one of the most urgent tasks 
is to enhance the arts and techniques of regional diplomacy and community 
action — which again calls for a greater deftness in political leadership and 
earnest co-operation among all branches of the government concerned with 
foreign affairs. 

This volume maintains the high order of contribution to constructive 
thinking on public issues associated in recent years with the Godkin Lec- 
tures. Mr. McCloy has rendered a valuable service in calling attention 
to an area of leadership and administration deserving more serious thought 


and action. 
NorMANn J. PaDELForRD. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Foreign Relations of the United States; Diplomatic Papers: 1937. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1954. 5 Volumes. De- 
partment of State Publications 5435, 5442, 5453, 5545, and 5583. Total 
price: $20.50.) 


Despite the growing tension of world crisis in 1937, the United States 
firmly maintained its neutralist attitude toward political and military 
developments outside the Western Hemisphere. We appeared much more 
concerned with the morality of other states than with their immoral 
actions, and said so regularly. Within two decades, we have moved from 
our neutralist position, but the old schizophrenia survives in only slightly 
different form: we who once knew so well how to rationalize our neutral- 
ism through unctuous platitudes now profess to be incapable of under- 
standing the present neutralism of others. Yet, while neutralist in 1937, the 
United States continued to receive regular notes on the passing scene from 
diplomatic officers abroad, who did their best to guess the meaning of events 
with the meager fact-finding resources available to them. Mixed results 
were obtained. Mr. Biddle’s memorandum of February 19, 1937, from 
Oslo included (1) a good guess — in the evaluation of data suggesting the 
eventual rapprochement of Nazi Germany with Soviet Russia; (2) a bad 
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guess — in the estimate that the Nazis would not soon send more troops 
to Spain; and (3) an equivocation—in the statement that Norwegian 
“munitions circles” did not necessarily look for war within two years “bar- 
ring consequential incidents,” despite rapid rises in the price of dynamite- 
glycerin (a “war-tendency barometer”). New intelligence procedures are 
now employed, happily, to reduce the need for relying on the “guessti- 
mates” of chiefs of mission as a principal basis for national policy decisions. 

In mid-spring of 1937, Mr. Wilson in Bern noted recent improvements 
in the political and economic situation on the Continent and thought “the 
evolution in Western and Central Europe is slowly reaching a point where 
pacification between the great states may be possible.” On July 20, how- 
ever, the “Ambassador in Spain (Bowers), then in France” considered that 
the abandonment of noninterventionist policies in Spain on the part of the 
powers made a European war “almost inevitable.” Meanwhile, on July 7, 
the undeclared war between Japan and China had been precipitated by the 
Lukouchiao Incident, and two substantial volumes on the Far East in the 
present series (Vols. III and IV) deal almost entirely with that crisis. 
M. Bonnet, then the French minister of finance, early saw the connection 
between European and Far Eastern events, as reported by Mr. Bullitt on 
October 25, 1937. Considering the situation in Europe, M. Bonnet said it 
was “absolutely impossible for France to continue [the shipment of muni- 
tions through French Indo-China to China] . . . unless France should 
receive real guarantees from Great Britain and the United States in case 
Japan should act against Indo-China.” Our own policy, illustrated in the 
Wichita affair, did not encourage other powers to increase their shipments 
of helpful materials to China. The circle of aggression tightened in Novem- 
ber when Italy joined Germany and Japan in the tripartite Anti-Comintern 
declaration. At year’s end, no optimism remained. The United States 
struggled to hold its temper after the sinking of the Panay, but succeeded 
only at the expense of prestige and influence which were never fully 
restored. Nor have we had notable success in easing our relations with 
China since March 13, 1937, when Mr. Hornbeck observed that “the prob- 
lem which confronts American officialdom with regard to interpreting in 
contacts with Chinese officialdom the attitude and policy of this country is 
full of difficult angles.” 

At the highest levels, some effort was made to dispel the growing crisis 
through futile incantations. At the instant of Lukouchiao, Secretary Hull 
was commending the American international economic program as one 
which, with emulation by other countries, would lay “a firm foundation 
for durable peace.” Ten days later, Secretary Hull broadened the approach 
by proclaiming a fourteen-point credo, which was explained as “universally 
applicable to any disturbed situation anywhere in the world.” When this 
neat solution proved inapplicable in Spain and the Far East, and without 
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impact on Hitler, the President delivered his “quarantine” speech in 
Chicago on October 5, 1937. Diplomatic reactions to that speech are 
reported throughout the five volumes of correspondence. Under-Secretary 
Welles’ abortive proposals for the implementation of the quarantine con- 
cept are given in memorandum form. 

The present volumes do not have the familiar “lists of papers.” This 
omission is explained by Mr. E. R. Perkins, editor of Foreign Relations, as 
part of a program of accelerated publication intended to close the present 
seventeen-year time lag between the date of the events and the publication 
of correspondence concerning them. The present reviewer would like to 
suggest that the value of the lists of papers is increased (rather than 
decreased) by the large volume of published correspondence, and by the 
absence of reference in the indexes (now prepared under contract by a 
private firm) to originators of correspondence. He appreciates, however, 
that the Foreign Relations series is an invaluable aid to scholarship, pro- 
duced under many conditions — none of them attributable to the editor — 
which prevent the scholarly ideal from serving as the sole criterion. No 
equivalent to the Foreign Relations is found elsewhere. By such full report- 
ing of diplomatic affairs, the United States is serving the peoples of many 
other countries whose governments are less interested than our own in 
causing the facts to become known — even seventeen years late. 


University of California at Los Angeles. H. ARTHUR STEINER. 


A Foreign Economic Policy for the United States. By CLareNce B. RAN- 
DALL. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1954. Pp. vii, 83. 
$1.95.) 


This slender volume consists of three lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Walgreen Foundation at the University of Chicago. The 
author, eminent industrialist and president of the Inland Steel Company, 
served as chairman of President Eisenhower’s Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

“Problems of foreign economic policy,” notes Mr. Randall, “not only 
baffle the mythical man on the street but even the thoughtful person who 
prides himself on leadership in ordinary forms of community activity. .. . 
I know, for they thus eluded me and now after eighteen months of unusual 
opportunity I sense that I stand only on the threshold of understanding.” 

Accordingly, he makes no attempt to analyze deliberations and negotia- 
tions which determined the content and form of the report made by his 
Commission. Nor is there more than bare mention made of it, its members, 
its press notices, its extensive hearings or the materials considered, including 
the excellent data papers which the experts submitted. There is no evalua- 
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tion, no documentation, no inside glimpse of what took place, no after- 
thoughts, not a single personal reference to conferences with the President, 
not even an anecdote. 

Instead there is a simple, straightforward presentation of the major 
recommendations: renew the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for a 
three-year period, achieve an average annual tariff reduction of 5 per cent, 
reduce tariffs by one-half on items not imported in significant amounts, 
reduce tariff rates now in excess of 50 per cent ad valorem to that level, 
lower tax rates on income from foreign investments, and simplify customs 
regulations. Mr. Randall condemns “Buy American” and “50-50 shipping” 
legislation as a “concealed subsidy to American business.” Concerning our 
foreign aid, international wheat agreement, and other programs constituting 
a subsidy (concealed or open) of exports he shrewdly observes that “when 
it is practiced against us we call it dumping but when we practice it 
against others we call it taking constructive steps to market our surpluses. 
. .. Emotion and political controversy seem to block our disposal of these 
agricultural surpluses by direct sale to Russia or other communist-controlled 
countries in exchange for gold.” 

With similar modesty and objectivity he mentions the major obstacles 
to the movement of American goods and capital imposed by other countries 
as, for example, limitations on bringing back profits and earned amortiza- 
tion, limitations on employment of American nationals, compulsory em- 
ployment of their own nationals in top jobs, import quotas, currency 
controls, special taxes—the “complex gamut of regimentation— not 
created to harass the citizens of the United States as so many seem to 
think but necessary to the rationing of dollars [which] will disappear as we 
open the way for their earning dollars.” 

Mr. Randall emphasizes the vital importance of freer trade to imple- 
menting our program of national security. “Unless Japan is permitted by 
the free world to earn its own way by expanding its exports it may by 
sheer desperation be compelled to turn a friendly ear toward offers from 
the Communist-dominated world.” He makes the same point with respect 
to East-West trade, Germany, and Europe in general. 

What is the major obstacle to “timely recognition of inevitable forces’? 
Public ignorance and apathy? Politics? In part — but “the greatest road- 
block of all to the creation by the United States of a foreign economic 
policy that boldly suits the responsibility that our country bears in the 
modern world, and this must be said with absolute candor, is the inability 
of our business community to place national welfare above self-interest. . . . 
The opposition of the special to the general interest is the basic threat to 


the survival of our economic way of life.” 
THEODORE KREPS. 
Stanford University. 
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Documents on International Affairs, 1951. Edited by Denise Fo.tior. 
(London: The Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 1954. Pp. xxvi, 698. $9.60.) 


This volume continues, for 1951, the postwar series of Documents in 
International Affairs which has covered the years since 1947. Obviously, 
the time gap between the original appearance of these documentary ma- 
terials and their assembling is reduced considerably; the editor indicates 
that this work is now begun at the end of the year in question. This 
development makes the editor more dependent upon press sources for the 
collection of texts, as not all items that might be desired for the volume 
can be obtained this quickly from original sources. 

Users of this work, however, will be impressed with the success of the 
editor in maintaining the high level of previous volumes, and in reproducing 
an excellent selection of source materials relating to the international 
affairs of this year. Topics covered extensively include the expansion of 
NATO, developments in West European union, the Anglo-Iranian oil 
refinery dispute, and the Korean truce negotiations. 


; . Dett G. ER. 
University of Washington. ELL G. HITCHNER 


British Politics and the American Revolution. By CHarLEs R. RITCHESON. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 320. $4.00.) 


This book makes a real contribution to an understanding of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations during the American War for Independence. The author 
regards that war not as a revolution but as an Anglo-American civil war. 
He conceives it as a product of misunderstanding on the part of the Ameri- 
cans, and of both misunderstanding and considerable bungling on the part 
of the British. 

What colonial leaders wanted primarily, before the war, was a federal 
empire composed of autonomous units rendering allegiance to a common 
monarch, but recognizing no right of the British Parliament to legislate 
concerning their domestic affairs. Eminently sensible though this plan 
might seem, Professor Ritcheson points out that the British could not accept 
it. They had achieved Parliamentary supremacy less than a century earlier, 
and they were not now disposed to surrender it lightly. To have abolished 
the authority of Parliament over the colonies, recognizing at the same time 
the overlordship of the king, would have played directly into the hands of 
a monarch like George III, who was eager to seize upon any opportunity to 
augment his importance as head of the state. A federal empire would have 
been expedient only if the king had been universally recognized as a symbol 
devoid of power, as a titular rather than an actual ruler. “The conflict 
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between Great Britain and her Colonies was a tragedy in the classic sense; 
it was a conflict of rights.” 

Based largely upon a study of manuscript sources not easily accessible to 
American scholars, Dr. Ritcheson’s book reveals a number of truths 
obscured or slighted by most historians. Among them are the following. 
(1) British statesmen were concerned almost exclusively with forcing the 
colonies to acknowledge the legislative supremacy of Parliament. Once this 
was done they would concede almost everything else. (2) British opposi- 
tion to the war was much more widespread than is generally believed. 
By 1778 even George III had begun to think of the struggle as hopeless. 
(3) The Carlisle Peace Commission of 1778 was prepared to offer to the 
Americans virtually everything they had demanded on the eve of the 
conflict, including representation in Parliament, if they wished it, the 
inviolability of their charters, the making of all civil offices elective, and, 
in short, “the Irrevocable Enjoyment of every Privilege, that is short of a 


total Separation of Interests.” 
P Epwarp McN. Burns. 


Rutgers University. 


Members of the Long Parliament. By D. BRUNTON and D. H. PENNINGTON. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1954. Pp. xxi, 256. $4.25.) 


It is a courageous act on the part of any author to invite England’s social 
and economic historian, Professor R. H. Tawney, to write an introduction 
to his work, for the incisiveness of his style and the sharpness of his insights 
may reflect unfavorably, by comparison, on the work he introduces. This 
Introduction is in his best manner; but the work of Douglas Brunton and 
Donald H. Pennington survives the perils of juxtaposition. 

The book offers insights of extreme interest to the political scientist, for 
it tackles a vexing and disputed subject — the origin of political parties. 
The point of origin discussed is the period of the Long Parliament, the 
thirteen years which saw the formation of the traditional alignment of the 
Cavaliers and the Roundheads. The assumption that this marked the 
parentage of persisting affiliations which may even be traced to the Con- 
servative and Labour parties of today was once superbly phrased by the 
flippant authors of 1066 and All That: “Charles I was a Cavalier King 
and therefore had a small pointed beard, long flowing curls, a large, flat, 
flowing hat and gay attire. The Roundheads, on the other hand, were 
clean-shaven and wore tall, conical hats, white ties and sombre garments. 
Under these circumstances a Civil War was inevitable.” 

The value of this careful and systematic study of the membership of the 
Long Parliament is to show that the alignment of the war and of the 
parties to it cannot be covered by any easy generalization. The authors 
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divide England into regions —- the Eastern Association and the South-West 
—and study with equal attentiveness both merchants and gentry. The 
result of painstaking investigation of the vast extent of the county histories 
and the immense tangle of family records is to establish that many landed 
estates depended upon corollary commercial enterprises, and to emphasize 
further the familiar fact that many a commercial fortune was the basis of a 
country estate and an aristocratic county connection. 

The political parties, when subjected to this searching examination, 
reveal themselves as clusters of family connections, local influences and 
interests, and business and industrial associations. At the same time, though 
it may seem paradoxical, it appears that ideas and principles had a power- 
ful effect on the political associations which played so large a part in 
developing forms of parliamentary government. The most striking thing 
about the two authors is their freedom from preconceived ideas. They 
unearthed all the relevant facts which could be found, and then drew 
conclusions with judicial care. 

This may then be characterized as a small book, fuil of meat. A cursory 
reading of the appendices will reveal how a mass of data has been organized 
and digested. The index is a guide to a great number of fascinating brief 
accounts of persons and families who had a share in the politics of the time. 


Stanford University. Pui W. Buck. 


Government and Parliament: A Survey from the Inside. By HerBert 
Morrison. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xiii, 363. 
$3.40.) 


In less beautiful style but with more detail Herbert Morrison has done 
for the mid-twentieth century British constitution what Bagehot did in the 
nineteenth century. As parliamentarian, public administrator, and party 
tactician the author has a wealth of experience to illuminate his major 
sections on “The Cabinet and Ministers,” “Parliament,” and “Administra- 
tion.” 

Perhaps it is his reverence for the Monarchy and the “Mother of Parlia- 
ments” which accounts for a neglect in appraising the effectiveness of the 
House of Commons as it performs its duties and a neglect of the sad plight 
of the “back-bencher.” Political preoccupation may be the reason for a 
rather superficial account of planning administration, in which he had a 
major hand during the Labour government. 

Of particular value are the discussions of the prerogatives of the Crown, 
the Cabinet at work, Cabinet committees, the House of Commons, its 
whips, parliamentary private secretaries, and the partisan organization of 
the House. Mr. Morrison’s accounts are generally objective, although he 
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does not hesitate to take a position following a weighing of pros and cons. 
The temporary experiment of the “Overlords” is regarded as “Churchill’s 
not very happy experiment.” However, he believes that co-ordinating 
ministers are necessary. He praises highly the integrity and loyalty of the 
civil service, although he believes it could be improved by judicious dis- 
charges and opposes the usual recourse to “well-meant transfers.” The 
relation between the minister and his staff receives careful treatment, and 
Mr. Morrison does not anticipate the “Death of the Ministers.” 

Students of British politics as well as of parliamentary government will 
find this work most worthwhile. For the student of British psychology it is 


invaluable. . 
RicHarp W. TAYLOR. 


Wisconsin State College. 


New Zealand: The Development of its Laws and Constitution. Edited by 
J. L. Rosson. (London: Stevens & Sons Ltd. 1954. Pp. xix, 384. 
$8.50.) 


Like other volumes in the British Commonwealth series being prepared 
under the general editorship of Professor G. W. Keeton of London Uni- 
versity, this one on New Zealand brings out clearly the way in which 
political institutions, the common law, and habits of legal thought trans- 


planted from England responded to the special problems and needs of an 
overseas environment. The book contains a wealth of information not 
easily found elsewhere. Because of the descriptive and technical character 
of much of the material, the work is less likely to be used for general read- 
ing than for reference. 

Many aspects of New Zealand’s experience, however, are of great 
interest. Its family protection legislation, under which the family home 
is immune from the claims of creditors, provides an original means of re- 
inforcing the independence and cohesion of the family unit. New Zealand 
gave the vote to women in 1893 before any other British country and, still 
more striking, extended manhood suffrage in 1867 to its native people, 
the Maoris, who henceforth have elected four of their own race to Parlia- 
ment. Since 1950, New Zealand has been one of the few unicameral 
Western democracies. New Zealand has also experimented long with 
industrial conciliation and arbitration, and it is suggestive to see to what 
degree its trade-unionism has been molded by the wide-ranging decisions of 
the Arbitration Court. Moreover, the extensive operations of New Zea- 
land’s marketing boards provide an interesting case study of the interaction 
of economics and politics. 
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Occasionally the editor and specialists who have combined to provide 
this useful array of material suggest clues as to the attitudes and pressures 
which gave rise to the legislation, and the effect it has had on the national 
life. The reader is left wishing for a great deal more of this. Almost no 
indication is given, for example, of the reasons for the Maori wars, or the 
forces and personalities which eventually led to the rehabilitation of this 
unusually interesting native people. Party programs and politics receive 
scant mention. Thus to understand modern New Zealand it is essential to 
add to the kind of material so usefully brought together in this book, a 
study of the distinctive character of life and dynamic forces existing within 
this progressive country of two and a half million people. 


Smith College. GWENDOLEN M. CarTER. 


Struggle for Tomorrow: Modern Political Ideologies of the Jewish People. 
Edited by Basil J. Vlavianos and Feliks Gross. (New York: Arts, Inc. 
1954. Pp. 110. $6.50.) 


With cultural roots in a variety of countries, the Jewish people have 
developed a large number of political ideologies. The object of this book 
is not to offer a comprehensive history of all of them, but to present an 
adequate picture only of those movements “which have specifically striven 
for a solution of contemporary Jewish political problems and have influ- 
enced the political attitudes of large numbers of Jews.” 

This limitation is reasonable and permits detailed analyses of the prin- 
cipal modern Jewish political ideologies. In addition, there are essays on 
universalism, communism, and anarchism. These are all covered in seven 
parts, each introduced by excellent, concise editorial notes. 

In most cases the essays were contributed by leading proponents of the 
movements. Each ideology is fully described, its history traced, and its 
program and achievements analyzed. A valuable bibliography of leading 
source materials is furnished separately for each. 

General Zionism, “a middle-of-the-road, liberal, democratic movement 
within the Zionist movement,” is presented by Dr. Isaak Ignacy Schwartz- 
bart, former member of the Polish parliament before World War II and 
founder and first president of the World Union of General Zionists. Labor 
Zionism’s socialistic right wing, Mapai, is covered by Prof. Arieh Tarta- 
kower of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, a leading Israeli authority 
on the sociology of the Jews, while the essay on Mapam, the left-wing 
socialist group, was contributed by the editors. An excellent exposition 
is given of the serious, weakening effects of the Prague trials and the Soviet 
“doctors’ plot” on Mapam and the ideological conflict they caused among 
its followers, all of whom previously were oriented to the U.S.S.R. 
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Religious Zionism— Mizrachi and its labor faction, Hapoel Hamizrachi— 
is discussed by Rabbi Simon Federbush, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Jewish Congress and of the Actions Committee of the 
World Zionist Organization, who is a leader in the Hapoel Hamizrachi. 
Revisionism, a controversial, extremist and expansionist movement often 
accused of fascistic or terroristic tendencies, which as a political party in 
Israel campaigns under the name of Herut (Freedom), is presented by Dr. 
Joseph B. Schechtman, one of the movement’s principal theoreticians. Last 
of the Zionist ideologies treated is Ihud (Union), a non-socialist, humani- 
tarian, ethical movement advocating a bi-national, federalistic Arab-Jewish 
Holy Land based on mutual understanding and brotherhood. It is de- 
scribed by Prof. Ernst Simon of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

A movement which preceded political Zionism is territorialism. As the 
solution to the Jewish problem it advocates settlement of the Jews in a 
territory other than the Holy Land. Disclaiming the creation of a Jewish 
state as a goal, it strives simply for a peaceful Jewish home in which to 
develop Jewish culture and institutions. Basically, this ideology opposes 
the establishment of a Jewish state or home on any territory already occu- 
pied by other people because such an event would inevitably lead to fric- 
tion and violence. The interesting essay on territorialism was written by 
Dr. Isaak N. Steinberg, a leader of the movement. 

Bundism, presented by Dr. Emanuel Scherer, member of the Bund’s 
central committee in prewar Poland and now spokesman for the Bund’s 
World Co-ordinating Committee and editor of its official publication, is 
in origin a socialist ideology of Eastern Europe. It opposes both Zionism 
and territorialism on the ground that Jewish statehood or a separate 
national home is no real solution to the Jewish problem. Although it 
regards Jews as a nation and Hebrew as the national language, it asserts 
that the solution of the Jewish problem is linked inextricably with the 
general improvement of the entire population in countries in which Jews 
reside. 

Agudat Israel is ultraorthodox in religion but not essentially Zionist. 
Regardless of whether the Jews are dispersed throughout the world or 
are all in one area, Jewish life should revolve around the Torah and tradi- 
tional teachings. Like the Mizrachi, Agudat Israel has its labor faction, 
Poalei Agudat Israel. Professor Isaac Lewin of Yeshiva University, New 
York City, contributed the short essay on Agudism and aptly points out 
its spiritualistic and messianic character. 

Dealing primarily with the philosophical and cultural aspects of assimi- 
lationism, Dr. Rubin Gotesky, professor of philosophy at the Universities 
of Georgia and Chicago, points out its two main meanings — either that 
of extinction of Jews both as a culture and a religion, which is described 
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as annihilation, or that of extinction not of the people who are Jews but 
of the culture, religion, and traditions which make them Jews, which is 
known as acculturation. In a very keen presentation, Prof. Gotesky ana- 
lyzes the factors which have tended to discourage assimilationism. 

An illuminating essay on Volkism was contributed by M. Balberyszki, 
formerly a leader of the Volks partie (Jewish People’s party), in Czarist 
Russian times. Eastern European in origin, Volkism contends that Jews 
should be recognized as a national minority in the various countries in 
which they reside, and should be guaranteed a national-cultural autonomy 
to carry on their way of life. 

All the preceding ideologies are wholly Jewish in character. Jews, how- 
ever, have participated in other movements, some of which are universal 
in concept, appeal, and membership, such as communism and anarchism. 
The essay on the former was written by Gregory Aronson, authority on 
the status of Jews in the U.S.S.R.; and the latter subject is discussed by 
Dr. Herman Frank, editor of an anarchist Yiddish weekly. Most interesting 
in these two chapters are the analyses of recent Soviet policies concerning 
Israel and the Soviet view on Zionism, the communist influence in Israel, 
the program of Israel’s Communist party, and the anarchist co-operative 
farm settlements in the Holy Land. 

This is a carefully edited and scholarly book. For the student of Middle 
Eastern affairs, political theory, Zionism, or sociology of the Jews, this 
volume is essential and timely. 


New York. 


Oscar KRAINES. 


The Home Office. By Sin FranK Newsam. (The New Whitehall Series. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. New York: Oxford University 
Press, Inc. 1954. Pp. 224. $2.40.) 


Students of public administration in general and of British government 
in particular can be expected to welcome the appearance of this work. 
It marks the first publication in the New Whitehall Series of one-volume 
studies devoted to the survey of Britain’s central government departments. 
The series is being prepared under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
Public Administration, and edited by Sir Robert Frazer. 

The present volume, written by Sir Frank Newsam, permanent under- 
secretary of state for the Home Department, is of a quality to give promise 
of high value for the entire series. It not only describes the extensive 
functions allocated to this department, and the organizational means used 
to effect them, but discusses their consequences within the framework of 
the whole governmental process. The result is no dull cataloguing of offices 
and legal authorizations, but a lively and readable treatment of an ad- 
ministrative organ in action, its problems, achievements, and difficulties. 
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An appendix enumerates the home secretaries and the Parliamentary 
under secretaries since the department’s establishment in 1782, and contains 
an internal organization chart as of 1953. The book is attractively printed 


and fairly priced. Det G. HitcHNer. 


University of Washington. 


Moslems on the March — People and Politics in the World of Islam. By 
F. W. Fernau. Translated from the German by E. W. Dickes. [Pub- 
lished in Switzerland as Flackernder Halbmond: Hintergrund der 
Islamischen Unruhe. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Zurich. 1953.] 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1954. Pp. xi, 312. $5.00.) 


The title of the German original, “Flickering Crescent,” affords a bit 
more insight into the author’s intent than does the title of the American 
edition under review. One must go to the subtitles for a more definite 
idea of what is intended; in the German publication, “Background of 
Islamic Unrest” is more enlightening than “People and Politics in the 
World of Islam” which we find in translation. The author writes: “The 
present work aims at placing before the reader with a general interest in 
the subject the broad features of the Islamic community and introducing 
him to the perplexing events of the immediate past.” He voices a plea 
for friendship between the West and the Islamic world based on common 
interest and notes that such a course calls for knowledge and understand- 
ing, to which he hopes to make “some contribution.” That he has more 
than done this there can be no question, for this book cannot but arouse 
interest and thoughtful consideration for the problems presented. 

The subject is covered in 312 pages including bibliography and appen- 
dices, a surprising achievement. Yet this is done without too much com- 
pression and without interfering with vividness of imagery or general read- 
ability. The author’s ability to sketch novel concepts and to present older 
ideas in novel combinations helps to carry the load of this work of broad 
geographical and historical scope. For example, he describes the Islamic 
world as the Islamic intercontinent —a way of pointing out its strategic 
position in the best geopolitical style but with a turn of phrase which 
makes the concept stick. 

In part one, four chapters give the geography and the history of the 
Islamic world. Part two, in six chapters, treats present-day problems with 
some explanatory background. Four of the chapters deal with national 
or sectional divisions, the Arabs, Iran, Indian Islam and the Turks; one 
deals with the economic “open sesame” of the area under the catchy title, 
“The Moslem’s Oil,” and a final summary chapter has the caption, “The 
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Moslems and World Peace.” There are twelve maps in the text, several 
of them quite unique. There are a bibliography and five appendices which 
give tables of countries and populations, dynasties, and statistics on oil. 

Some points which seem to the reviewer to be important are passed 
over or touched only lightly, marring the value of the book; for example, 
there is no mention of the part played by German agents and influence in 
bringing about the fall of Riza Shah in Iran in 1941. Too little attention is 
given to the role of the Axis powers in the Arab troubles in the early days 
of World War II. Although these omissions are not serious, there are 
enough to merit the caution that the author’s results and political analyses 
should be compared with other interpretations before a final judgment is 
formed. Such omissions and questionable analyses, however, are balanced 
by the more numerous instances where the author has brought out ele- 
ments often too lightly stressed or has given us a pattern of treatment 
which can be used profitably to gauge situations over the entire Islamic 
scene. 

It is to the author’s credit that he does not indulge in casual optimism 
or dwell too long on the note of deep despair at the situation which con- 
fronts the Western world in dealing with this world of the Crescent. It is 
also to his credit that he is willing to suggest a solution to the unrest and 
to the danger caused by it. He calls for the “stabilization of the interconti- 
nent,” but cautions that the existing situation cannot be the basis for it. 


Washington, D.C. RosBert F. OGDEN. 


The Middle East: A Political and Economic Survey. By THE Royat INstTI- 
TUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFairs. (2d ed.; London and New York. 1954. 
RITA. Pp. xviii, 590. $6.50.) 


Like the 1950 edition of this authoritative handbook on the Middle 
East, the new Chatam House publication maintains the standard of excel- 
lence in scholarly analysis, conciseness, and balance that is expected of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Since the second edition incor- 
porates throughout a vast array of new data on political and economic 
problems, it largely supersedes the earlier work. The volume is divided 
into two parts. The introductory portion presents in a condensed but 
meaningful survey the historical background, religious elements, and socio- 
economic aspects of the Middle East. The bulk of the volume is then 
devoted to a country-by-country analysis, including Arabia, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Iran (Persia), Sudan, Syria, Lebanon, and Turkey. 
A fairly reasonable apportionment of space is maintained between various 
countries in terms of the relative significance of the respective areas. Inclu- 
sion of the sheikdoms of Arabia is most valuable in view of their inter- 
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national importance due to oil explorations which are now proceeding in 
the protectorates. Ordinarily Cyprus is not considered as part of the 
Middle East, but its new strategic orientation toward that area certainly 
justifies its inclusion in the handbook. The same applies to Sudan in view 
of its intricate involvement in Egyptian affairs. The most useful feature 
of the work is the socio-economic analysis of each of the areas involved, 
which is quite thorough, and equals in size the space devoted to historic 
and governmental materials. The soundness of this interpretation appears 
to rest on the assumption that the economic development and well-being 
of the area are prerequisite to its political stability, a point which certainly 
is open to question or modification. Political and economic factors can 
rarely be separated in any meaningful analysis. 

Here is not merely a compendium of vital facts, figures, and statistical 
tables; as noted in the preface, an interpretative thread runs throughout 
the survey. The new materials introduced convey the impression that a 
distinct cleavage in the pace of political and socio-economic changes per- 
sists in the Middle East. Even a cursory reference to political events since 
1950 explodes the myth of the unchanging East. Dynamic changes in 
politics are symptomatic of national growth, increased political conscious- 
ness, and individual awakening in all corners of the area. The year 1954 
marks a turning point in the domestic and international fortunes of the 
Middle East in that old headaches were resolved and new gains consoli- 
dated. The age-lorig Suez Canal dispute closed with the removal of British 
forces from Egypt to Cyprus. The turbulent Anglo-Iranian oil dispute 
ended in a compromise settlement. A military dictatorship toppled in 
Syria while in Egypt the military held the tide against reactionary forces. 
New rulers in Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Jordan personified the passing of 
the old order and inauguration of modern statecraft. True, the Israeli- 
Arab tension and the Arab refugee issue remains unresolved, but on the 
whole a mellowing has superseded the turbulence of the postwar years. 
Even the readjustment of the Arab world toward the requirements of 
world security is taking place within the framework of newly acquired 
Middle Eastern responsibilities. 

In marked contrast the socio-economic level shows less basic improve- 
ment. Here one notes creeping evolution rather than dynamic change. 
The work on the whole is realistic in its appraisal of economic trends. It is 
noted that some gains are registered in Point IV operations, in the new life 
centering in towns, and in scattered land reform programs. Still the draw- 
backs are equally impressive in the vast backwardness of the peasantry, 
the lack of active labor-union movements, the magnitude of the demo- 
graphic problem that stultifies reforms and the absence of a well-established 
concept of public welfare. What is most disheartening is the failure of 
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leadership to consolidate a social revolution. This gap between oft-pro- 
claimed political aspirations and economic realities conjures up the fate 
of China and indeed tests the efficacy of nascent liberal forces as ex- 
pounded by the small but expressive middle class. Whether Westernizers 
and reformers will survive only time can answer. 

Contributors to this volume display the usual Western penchant for 
statistics. This attempt to give exactness to socio-economic problems may 
amaze the Easterners themselves. The statistics must be treated as approxi- 
mations, despite the reliance on United Nations and government sources, 
as the authors themselves point out. The thorough revision is welcome 
though the handbook can scarcely keep up with fast-changing events, as 
a glance at the postscript will indicate. The appendix contains two useful 
maps of the area as well as statistical data on population, agricultural 
production, national income, trade, and oil production. A helpful reading 
list points to a few well chosen sources on the Middle East. 


; ili N. Marsury EFIMENCO. 
University of Michigan. 


Poland: White Eagle on a Red Field. By Samuet L. SHarp. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. vii, 326. $5.00.) 


Ever since its last partition in the eighteenth century Poland’s fate has 
been determined by neighboring foreign powers. Operating frequently 
from posts in exile, Polish diplomacy has been characterized by steady, if 
futile, efforts to place the issue of independence on the agenda of major 
international conferences. Not until the first World War did these efforts 
bear fruit, only to be lost again in the storm of a second, and even greater, 
holocaust. Today Poland is again a helpless pawn in the great game of 
power politics. To attempt an analysis of her unfortunate position is by no 
means an easy task. 

In Poland: White Eagle on a Red Field Professor Sharp has given us 
a penetrating insight into the traditional problem of Polish independence. 
He has brought to his task an exceptional background of experience. Born 
in Poland and educated at the University of Warsaw, he served as parlia- 
mentary correspondent in the last prewar years, and in 1940 was editor 
with the information services of the Polish government-in-exile, then estab- 
lished in France. In the United States he worked for the United Press, 
and in 1943 joined the Army. Becoming an officer, he served in the OSS 
as a political analyst in Washington and in Europe. He revisited Poland 
in 1948 on a travel grant from the Harvard Russian Research Center. His 
present volume on Poland will long remain an important source of infor- 
mation for serious students of international affairs. 
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As the key to some ten centuries of Polish political history Dr. Sharp 
points to the fact “that Poland’s frontiers were at all times political, not 
natural.” Situated on the open European plain that stretches all the way 
to the Urals, she has been exposed to the angry attacks of aggressive neigh- 
bors. Enjoying only short-lived moments of greatness, Poland became the 
prize for contenders in central and eastern Europe. “Pain, sorrow and 
anger” was her lot as she was torn to pieces in a pattern of Machiavellian 
politics that persisted down to World War I. Then, relying upon the 
“pseudo-realism” of her western sponsors to defend the ill-fated status 
quo, she again fell prey to the facts of Realpolitik. As the buffer between 
antagonistic neighbors, both of whom were bent on destroying the Ver- 
sailles system, the familiar plot began to unfold. And, as the author so 
poignantly recalls, “the time came when the Polish state, ‘inevitable’ in 
1918, became ‘impossible’ in 1939.” 

The reviewer is impressed by the author’s originality and by the depth 
of his historical analysis. A certain measure of criticism might possibly be 
directed against the account of the Warsaw uprising of August 1, 1944. 
Relying chiefly on the official history of the Polish Underground and the 
memoirs of General T. Bor-Komorowski, its wartime head, Professor Sharp 
discounts the version more or less accepted in the West, namely that the 
Russians first provoked the uprising and then deliberately slowed down 
their own offensive. He places the blame for its failure squarely on the 
leaders of the Underground and on the Western allies. There is, however, 
a note of credibility in his description of the uprising as an act of political 
expediency, directed chiefly against the advancing Red Army which, it 
was suspected, intended to install its own Union of Polish Patriots as the 
new government. 

The comprehensive and useful discussion of Poland’s evolution “From 
National Unity to ‘People’s Republic’” successfully reviews the changes 
which have come about in Poland since the war, and clearly projects their 
relevance to the future of Polish-American relations. While decrying the 
new condition of Russian domination, Dr. Sharp points to the permanent 
implications of the long overdue economic changes carried out since 1945. 
He cogently warns that “whatever the future may bring, there is little 
chance of undoing Poland’s current revolution.” In view of the likelihood 
of a prolonged period of subjugation, the United States will have to face 
squarely the difficulties which in the past have beset relations between 
Poland and the West. Discounting immediate success through contain- 
ment, or “liberation,” the author cautions against “raising hopes that can- 
not be fulfilled.” He implies that both American and Polish purposes 
would best be served by a more sympathetic understanding of the long- 
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Boston University. 
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Soviet Law and Soviet Society. By Georce C. Guins. (The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff. 1954. Pp. xv, 457. hfl. 27.50-$7.30.) 


This work attempts to review Soviet law, including an analysis of the 
Soviet ethical system, the legal foundations of economic and state law, and 
Soviet principles of international relations. It is a comparative study, in 
which the Soviet system of law is contrasted with Western legal traditions. 
This method, the author claims, serves to illustrate the influence of law 
on the development of the national economy. 

Unfree Soviet society and its laws are constantly contrasted with a rosy 
image of free enterprise, individualism, and the absence of state inter- 
ference. The author stresses the coercive and arbitrary legal features 
familiar to every undergraduate, but overlooks other very interesting aspects 
which are essential to an understanding of the relationship between Soviet 
law and Soviet society. For instance, he concludes, after a twenty-page 
survey, that Soviet economic law is not conducive to the growth of free 
individual enterprise or of business corporations as we know them. He 
gives scant attention to Soviet contract regulations and the arbitration 
machinery set up to enforce them, so that the reader gains no insight into 
the positive functions of Soviet economic law. 

A graduate of a pre-Revolutionary Russian law school, and steeped in 
the traditions of Continental jurisprudence, Professor Guins judges Soviet 
law by the juridical concepts of Roman law, even though by his own 
admission the latter is entirely incompatible with any form of collectivism. 
Vainly searching for traces of his own ethical norms, he fails to see any 
but the most obvious and crude purposes and functions underlying Soviet 
law. Instead of criticizing Soviet legal theory for deviating from the norms 
of Justinian, the author would have been wiser to discuss the theoretical 
and practical difficulties resulting from this deviation. Professor Guins at- 
tempts to define the “legal nature” of Soviet institutions only in a negative 
fashion, by showing their noncorrespondence with Western institutions. 
This is unfruitful, particularly in those cases where entirely novel institu- 
tions have been created — and it might be argued that every important 
Soviet institution is novel. A particularly conspicuous example is the 
Communist party, which Soviet jurists fail to fit into the framework of their 
constitutional law, even though it occupies a keystone position in the actual 
political structure of the state. The author comes only to the conclusion 
that “the Soviet state is not a constitutional state but a police state,” 
whereas in fact it is a one-party state. These two definitions are by no 
means synonymous; and the latter helps us much better to understand the 
structure of Soviet power. 

Throughout the work the author, in speaking about law, means ius, 
whereas Soviet jurists are concerned more with lex. The author’s point 
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is that Soviet law falls short of ius, as the ars aequi et boni. He therefore 
fails to point out that the acknowledged purpose of Soviet law is not to 
regulate problems of right versus might, but those of arbitrariness versus 
orderly procedure, an issue which has nothing to do with ethics. In this 
and in many other respects he stands in sharp opposition to Harold J. 
Berman, whose bold analysis is often more convincing and generally more 
stimulating than the work under review. If all the author has to offer 
is the conclusion that Soviet society is unethical because Soviet law is 
unethical, or vice-versa, he is merely slaying a dragon that has been very 
dead for a long time. 

In addition, the vestiges of his psychological approach come into conflict 
with his ethical orientation. He traces the inadequacies of Soviet law to the 
faults of Soviet ethics; at the same time he writes that they are due, not to 
“socialism,” but to the country’s material poverty and the psychological 
immaturity of its population, which by implication leaves open the possi- 
bility of improvement. At times he manifests a strange inclination to take 
Soviet ideologists at their word. Thus the growth of criminal law, to him, 
is evidence that criminal activity has become more intensive. While there 
is a chapter on punishment, there is no chapter on criminal law at all, 
much less an analysis of the reasons for changes in the criminal code, or 
of the dynamics of criminality in the Soviet Union. 

In short, this is a rather disappointing book. 


University of Washington. Avraep G. Meven. 


The Great Powers and Eastern Europe. By Joun A. Luxacs. (New York: 
American Book Company. 1953. Pp. xii, 878. $7.50.) 


Professor Lukacs’ book is the most comprehensive and detailed factual 
account presently in existence concerning foreign policy in Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe between 1934 and 1945. It deals with the area east 
of Germany and west of Soviet Russia, comprising Finland, the Baltic 
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, and the Balkan States — 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, and Greece. 

The author sets for himself the task of analyzing three aspects of the 
history of “Central Eastern Europe”: the relations of the countries of this 
region between themselves, the relations of the Great Powers with each 
other as far as “Central Eastern Europe” was concerned, and the relations 
of the Great Powers with the states of the region. The book is divided 
chronologically, a short introduction (Part I) summarizing 1917-34 as “the 
illusion of independence”; Part II, February 1934-October 1938; Part III, 
October 1938-June 1941; Part IV, 1941-1944; Part V, January 1944-July 
1945 (“The Russian Era begins”), and an epilogue (1946-52). The table 
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of contents is wholly inadequate. It does not indicate where the sections 
dealing in great detail with the policy of various states of the area are to be 
found, nor does it give any hint to sections like “beginnings of the central 
European resistance movements,” “the national resistance movements dur- 
ing 1941 and 1952,” and “the resistance movements at the end of 1943,” 
which taken together amount to a history of the resistance movement of 
the area. 

Professor Lukacs has provided a unique compendium and summariza- 
tion, each page of which testifies to the industry and vast knowledge of the 
author who had the courage to describe and to analyze events on which 
new primary and secondary sources are constantly becoming available. The 
book is written in the spirit of a crusader who all too often assumes that he 
is blazing a trail into unknown lands where the materials have sometimes 
been extensively exploited and carefully used by other scholars. He often 
goes unnecessarily into detail, quoting, for instance, at great length, from 
the State Department’s publication Nazi-Soviet Relations, where short 
references to this easily accessible source would have been sufficient; and he 
interrupts the flow of the narrative by “appendices” on Soviet policies 
during the Munich crisis and on the Anglo-American differences of opinion 
regarding a Balkan invasion in the last war, thus transcending the textbook- 
like character of his work. 

Professor Lukacs unfolds the pathetic story of the decline and fall of 
most of the states enumerated above, which became the prey of their 
stronger totalitarian neighbors after Germany and Russia had overcome 
the period of weakness. It is no mean achievement to produce a guide 
through the maze of East European politics in the 1930’s and 1940’s. But 
there are certain flaws which must not be overlooked. Although there are 
abundant hints as to the sources used, the number of cases where such 
hints were omitted are all too frequent, often at points of crucial interest; 
for instance, “an unprecedented and historically very significant American 
note” early in 1941 allegedly informing the governments of Turkey, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia that the United States intended to support Great 
Britain “by all possible means,” is not corroborated by any source. Neither 
are sources cited for the alleged content of the first reports sent by the 
first Yugoslav minister to Moscow in 1940 nor for the “careful statements” 
simultaneously made by the Soviet minister to Belgrade. Although Lukacs’ 
remark is correct in saying that the volume Nazi-Soviet Relations does 
not include documents relating to the Danube Commission, the hint in the 
official edition of the German version to a German wartime publication 
of such documentation must have escaped his attention (Das national- 
sozialistische Deutschland und die Sowjetunion 1939-1941. Berlin, 1948, 
p. 269). The well-known Germanophile Polish publicist Wladislaw Stud- 
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nicki is mentioned as “a Professor Studnicki” and a thesis expounded in 
a book of Studnicki is discussed without giving its title. 

Quite often the author is disappointingly vague in dating his docu- 
mentation. He mentions an obviously important article on Soviet-Rumanian 
relations, which later was officially disavowed by Soviet diplomacy, as 
published in Communist International at “about the same time” when 
Turkey concluded her treaty with Great Britain and France in October, 
1939. An anti-Italian speech of the historian Josef Pfitzner, the German 
acting mayor of Prague, which led to Italian diplomatic protests, is identified 
only as delivered “somewhat later” than November 1939. In addition, a 
number of events and documents are misdated. These and many other 
inaccuracies, which were perhaps unavoidable in a book of this size, should 
warn the reader that the book must be read critically. 

The author feels with extreme bitterness that postwar Central Eastern 
Europe has been “to all intents and purposes written off by the West” 
because of the lack of foresight of American (but not British) leadership 
and “lack of responsibility” on the part of the English-speaking nations. 
It is difficult not to share the author’s sad conclusion that for the time 
being “the international significance of most of Central Eastern Europe’s 
national histories has ceased to exist.” 


Washington, D.C. Fritz T. Epstein. 


Japan and America From Earliest Times to the Present. By Lawrence H. 
BatTisTini. (New York: The John Day Company. 1954. Pp. viii, 198. 
$3.00.) 


This little volume was first published in Japan in 1953 and then in the 
United States in 1954. The original edition appeared in the centennial of 
Commodore Perry’s first arrival in Japan; the American edition in the 
centennial of the signing of the treaty he successfully negotiated. The one 
hundred years between the opening of relations between Japan and the 
United States and the appearance of this book are dealt with in the narrow 
span of one hundred and seventy-three pages. There are appendices listing 
the American secretaries of state, Japanese foreign ministers, American 
diplomatic representatives in Japan, and Japanese diplomatic representatives 
in America. 

The book is designed as “a concise account for the general reader” and 
as “an introduction for the prospective student” of Japanese-American 
relations. Because it does touch upon the significant developments in 
the relations between the two countries, it may be useful to these two 
groups of potential readers. It is doubtful, however, that others will find 
it of interest or value. Even though it had the advantage of being written 
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about three years later, this book still falls short of Professor Edwin O. 
Reischauer’s The United States and Japan, the standard work on the 


subject. JoHN M. MakI1. 
University of Washington. 


American Demagogues: Twentieth-Century. By Reinnarp H. Luruin, 
with an Introduction by ALLAN Nevins. (Boston: The Beacon Press. 
1954. Pp. xv, 368. $5.00.) 


Here are biographical accounts of ten American demagogues — eleven 
if “Ma” and “Pa” Ferguson are both counted — produced in the first half 
of this century. The others treated are James M. Curley, Theodore Bilbo, 
William Hale Thompson, William H. (“Alfalfa Bill”) Murray, Frank 
Hague, Eugene Talmadge, Vito Marcantonio, Huey Long, and Joseph 
McCarthy. A demagogue, according to Dr. Luthin, “is a politician skilled 
in oratory, flattery, and invective; evasive in discussing vital issues; promis- 
ing everything to everybody; appealing to the passions rather than the 
reason of the public; and arousing racial, religious, and class prejudice.” 
Either this definition is too broad, or the author’s selected individuals do 
not meet all of his qualifications; for instance, few, if any, promised every- 
thing to everybody, but instead some of them, like Long, made sweeping 
promises to certain classes of voters. 

The sketches are interestingly, even vividly, written, and would be 
excellent collateral reading in any course dealing with the American 
political scene. Although it is always clear that Dr. Luthin disapproves of 
the behavior of his characters, he consistently strives to be fair. His treat- 
ment is accurate; at least this reviewer found only one small factual error. 
No psychological vocabulary is necessary to read these biographies, for the 
author, trained in history, makes no attempt to get into the inner life of his 
demagogues: mostly he tells what they did and said. 

The author uses no footnotes, but assembles his references at the end 
of the book in “Notes on Sources.” The rare reader, then, who may want 
to know more is frustrated by such statements as “ “The State was run by 
an oligarchy of a few families,’ Huey Long once told a writer... .” But 
we never find out what writer, or where or even whether he published the 
quotation. 

The last chapter, entitled “The Mark of the Demagogue,” attempts to 
bring together the common characteristics of these ten men and one 
woman, but their differences are at least as noticeable as their likenesses. 
They occupied various offices, mayor, governor, representative, senator; 
four were Catholics, the rest Protestants; and they came from every section 
of the country except the West. More case studies would be needed to 
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permit safe generalizations; but this reviewer was struck by a characteristic 
the author does not dwell upon, the willingness of these people, when they 
had the power, to use the police or the militia in the pursuit of their 
political objectives. Their readiness to use force is, for American democ- 
racy, one of their most ominous attributes and may lead a reader to wonder 
whether the demagogues of the second half of the century will be, as 
these were, stopped short of national power. 


University of Colorado. Dayton D. McKean. 


A Program for Conservatives. By Russet, Kirk. (Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Company. 1954. Pp. 325. $4.00.) 


In this work the author of The Conservative Mind returns to the 
philosophical fray armed with unquestionable conviction and a literary 
style worthy of Edmund Burke, his confessed political model. No doubt 
Mr. Kirk here writes consciously as a philosophical polemicist. Even his 
severest critics must admit the power of his prose and the perceptiveness 
of his analytic faculties, if not always their agreement with aspects of his 
views covering a wide range of political, educational, religious, social, and 
economic topics. Restated from the earlier work, Mr. Kirk’s central philo- 
sophical thesis remains: Conservatism cannot narrowly be reduced to some 
“pragmatic” or “positivistic” program since it represents a complex attitude 
of mind sensitized to scientific methodologies and humanistic historical 
analyses. In a way it is fair to state that Mr. Kirk argues for the position 
that there can be no Conservatism, and in his view no adequate political 
philosophy, without ontology. 

Yet the author does not allow his own passionate convictions to obscure 
the decidedly problematic nature of the diverse sociological-cultural condi- 
tions to which Conservatism presumably must always and everywhere 
prove relevant. Mr. Kirk covers many such problematic contexts in his 
suggestive chapters, including the problems of mind, the heart, social 
boredom, community, social justice, wants, order, power, loyalty, and 
tradition. Different readers will evaluate the specific chapters according to 
varying conceptual and valuational schemes. Probably all will find the 
chapters on “The Problem of Mind,” “The Problem of the Heart,” and 
“The Problem of Social Boredom” the most original. While many readers 
will enjoy the attempt to answer the question, “Who Are the Conserva- 
tives?” some no doubt will want also to answer the existential query, 
“Where Are the Conservatives?” Mr. Kirk’s description of the true Con- 
servative is so generous that almost no one can fail to recognize himself 
regardless of his specific short-run political views or affiliations. 
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Anyone sympathetic to the points the author makes in this book must 
feel, to an extent, that Mr. Kirk may not always be representative of his 
own Conservative ideal in places where he assumes a rather dogmatic 
delight in riddling political positions now obviously in need of some con- 
ceptual repairs. Mr. Kirk cannot escape the consequences of his own thesis. 
Does a more or less Aristotelian conception of Conservatism require from 
its critics an “unconditional surrender”? Does Mr. Kirk believe the Con- 
servative should perhaps needlessly drive away potential allies for the sake 
of literary stylistic emphasis? Readers will want to judge this book in the 
light of Mx. Kirk’s own insistence that the Conservative does not so much 
judge history as attempt to understand it. 

The author’s return to a humanistic conception of sociological method 
appears fruitful. Many of his criticisms of aspects of recent political thought 
are long overdue. But the reader must remind Mr. Kirk that, however in 
need of revision, such movements as Utilitarianism, Liberalism, and Prag- 
matism are now themselves embedded in our cultural tradition if no longer 
as dominantly normative as in the past. One suspects that Mr. Kirk does 
not always deal adequately with their historical rootings nor sympathetically 
with the conceptual problems they sought to answer. 

Nonetheless any reader will find this book a stimulating storehouse 
of suggestive insights, if somewhat redundant in the statement of the main 
thesis. It is questionable that Mr. Kirk has yet dared sufficiently concretely 
to present a program for Conservatives that is, in any meaningful political 


ii3 ” 
sense, a “program. 
o's WHITAKER T. DEININGER. 


University of Dubuque. 


Geschichte des Naturrechts — Die Geschichte der europaischen Rechtsidee 
im Altertum und im Fruhmittelalter. By Fetix Fricxicer. (Zollikon- 
Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag A. G. 1954. Pp. 475. Fr.26.40.) 


This book is the first volume of a comprehensive history of natural law 
written by a Swiss Protestant theologian. It covers the early beginnings of 
Greek legal thought, the philosophy of the Sophists, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Stoics, the early Church fathers, the beginnings of medieval scholasticism, 
and the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas. The second volume, according 
to the announcement of the publisher, will discuss the evolution of scho- 
lasticism after St. Thomas and the natural-law theories of the Reformation, 
while the third and final volume will deal with the modern developments 
of the subject. 

No other modern history of natural-law thinking of equal dimensions 
and comprehensiveness is known to this reviewer. Since the work was 
written by a theologian rather than a jurist or political scientist, it is not 
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confined to a discussion of the political and legal aspects of the law of 
nature, but reaches deeply into the realms of theology, metaphysics, and 
ethics. Because of this wide range, the work is complementary to certain 
German and Austrian treatments of the subject which are more narrowly 
conceived, such as Welzel’s book on Natural Law and Material Justice 
and Verdross-Drossberg’s Outlines of Ancient Political and Legal Philoso- 
phy. All of these works bear witness to the strong revival of natural-law 
thinking which is characteristic of Western Europe today and which, since 
the publication in 1943 of Emil Brunner’s Justice and the Social Order 
(now available in an English translation) has engulfed wide areas of neo- 
orthodox Protestant theology. 

The first volume of Fliickiger’s treatise is primarily a descriptive and 
objective account of natural-law doctrine from Hesiod to St. Thomas. The 
author is sparing in his criticism and personal comments. Certain philo- 
sophical and metaphysical preferences and predilections of the author can, 
however, be gleaned from a number of brief and guarded remarks about 
the Aristotelian-Stoic-Thomist version of natural law. A tendency in 
this philosophy to identify “nature” and “reasonableness” and an optimistic 
appraisal of the potentialities of human participation in the “reason” of the 
universe are viewed with concern by Fliickiger. The insistence of some 
of the fathers of the early Christian Church — whose views are depicted 
with great thoroughness and with an attention to detail not to be found 
in any similar work known to the reviewer —on the corrupted nature 
of man and society since the fall and the necessity for Divine grace in the 
redemption of man from his sinfulness appear to find favor with him. If 
this is a correct interpretation of his views, Fliickiger must be aligned with 
other representatives of a neo-orthodox Protestantism, such as Barth and 
Brunner in Switzerland and Niebuhr and Tillich in this country. A final 
appraisal of the author’s own philosophical attitude, however, will have 
to await the publication of the remaining volumes of the work. 


University of Utah. Epcar BoDENHEIMER. 


The Dollar Decade, Business Ideas in the 1920’s. By James W. Proturo. 


(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1954. Pp. xxi, 256. 
$4.75.) 


Although the pursuit of political theory in the works of theorists may 
be more engaging, it is equally worthwhile to probe the minds of other 
élites to ascertain their social orientation. Prothro has done this for the 
business élite of the Dollar Decade, his term for the 1920’s, focusing in this 
analysis chiefly on the ideas expressed by leaders of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manufacturers. The focus reveals 
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six major themes. The business thought of this time was élitist, that is it 
frankly espoused the right and duty of business leaders to manage society 
and its various institutions, including government. It was materialist in 
the sense of finding work and wealth the two inseparable elements of the 
summum bonum. It follows that economic interests must occupy a pre- 
eminent status in such a society; the leaders of these interests must consti- 
tute the élite and they must govern to protect wealth as contrasted to other 
interests. For such a civilization to thrive there must be stability, law and 
order. Although businessmen might attack the government for the “social- 
istic” impulses of its leaders, it was not government per se that was danger- 
ous, but popular government elected by an undisciplined public. Finally, 
the vision of man included in this social theory is of isolated, individualistic 
man, not of man as a social person linked to his fellows by a common 
destiny. 

The portrayal of this theory is clear enough and well documented. It 
is well expressed and there are many touches of sophistication and, provi- 
dentially, there is almost no quivering indignation. In short it is a good 
book, of its kind. But this kind of book leaves one with a sense that maybe 
— and I am not sure — but maybe social science can today offer something 
more. The key questions for unlocking new doors are: What are the 
sources of these ideas?’ Where do they originate in the society? What 
stimuli reinforce them? What psychological needs do they serve? What 
group pressures stabilize them or make them unstable? Who in the élite 
are most likely to rate high on this opinion scale? What behavior is as- 
sociated with a high rating? What has happened to these ideas over a 
period of time — among the high scorers, among the low scorers? Not all of 
this data is easily procured, but content analysis, various indices of mem- 
bership in the Chamber and NAM, the Chamber’s referenda, the proceed- 
ings of the NAM conventions, etc. — all of these give clues to the answers 
for which social scientists, as distinct from historians, are now searching. 
Perhaps we should be content with a good book in an established vein, 
but there is no harm in asking for more. 


Yale University. RoserT E. Lane. 


The Two Sovereignties: A Study of the Relationship Between Church and 
State. By JosepH Lecter, S.J. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1952. Pp. x, 186. $3.75.) 


The subject of church and state is here examined, in what he calls a 
“modest essay,” by a professor at the Paris Institut Catholique, the editor of 
Etudes. Fr. Lecler confines himself to one aspect of this huge subject, and 
one on which he is perhaps best qualified to speak: namely, that of the 
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attitude of the Church to the sovereignty of the state. As a devout Roman 
Catholic, Fr. Lecler seeks not only to explain, but also to justify; however, 
within the framework of what may be called the unreason of faith he is 
always reasonable. He is also always readable, always urbane, tactful, 
scholarly, and dignified. 

The book is neatly divided into two almost equal parts. The first of 
these is an explanation of Catholic doctrine on church and state; the 
second undertakes to show how this doctrine has been applied in certain 
historical situations. 

Fr. Lecler begins with the attitude of the Primitive Church to the 
Roman state, upon which Catholic theory on this subject is based. Central 
to this attitude was the “revolutionary” demand by the Church that 
spiritual and temporal affairs be completely separated. Without denying 
to the state sovereignty in matters coming under its competence, the early 
Christians insisted upon the sovereignty of the Church in its own realm, 
that of spiritual affairs. 

The introduction of a dualism of this kind between religious society and civil society 
represented in the ancient world a revolution without precedent. 

...In the days before Christianity the world knew of one sovereignty only, that of the 

State, which exercised its sway alike on religious and civil life, on the spiritual and 
the temporal. With the advent of Christianity this unity was destroyed. 
The author grants that this “double sovereignty” has given rise to conflict, 
disorder, and confusion in all subsequent history. At the same time, he 
credits the existence of this rival power to state absolutism with having 
been “a remedy against arbitrary despotism,” a “precious safeguard for 
the personality of man and his higher interests.” He quotes Montesquieu 
to the effect that “a plurality of powers tends to safeguard personal liberty,” 
although he does not go into the question of how the dual institutions of 
church and state can be said to constitute a “plurality” of powers. 

Although Catholic doctrine insists upon the intrinsic superiority of the 
spiritual power (“In case of any conflict, a general rule is laid down for 
them: ‘God is greater than Caesar!’ ”’), the direct intrusion of the Church 
into temporal affairs on the scale seen in the Middle Ages is regarded as a 
distortion of the Church’s role, justified only on the ground that upon the 
break-up of the Roman Empire and before the appearance of new nation- 
states there existed outside the Church no other repository of culture, legal, 
political, literary, or philosophic. 

Once this period of confusion was over, the Holy See concentrated more and more 
upon its spiritual mission. .. . On reflexion it came to understand better that the primacy 
of the spiritual must gradually abandon its pretensions to despotic political authority. 
This external power might have had its uses when the nations were still in swaddling 


bands. . . . Thus the modern Papacy, having definitely ceased to intervene directly in the 
political field, remains on its own ground, which is spiritual and moral. 
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Fr. Lecler traces historically three successive theories which have been 
of great importance in the relations between church and state. These are 
Caesaro-papism, a survival from the ancient state which tended to make 
the head of the state also head of the Church; clericalism, reflecting a 
tendency on the part of the clergy to treat the state as a servant of the 
Church, bound to carry out its will; and the lay state, a phenomenon 
peculiar to the modern world, in which the state is completely secularized 
and tends to ignore the Church’s spiritual function. The lay state can and 
does assume the most diverse forms, ranging from persecution of the 
Church to a “liberal” attitude which regards the Church as one among 
other purely private associations. The question Fr. Lecler poses with regard 
to the lay state is whether, even under the most “liberal” government, 
Catholic doctrine can sanction the treatment of the Church, not as a 
sovereign Church, but merely as an association of individuals and subject 
to the common law. The answer is that although the Church prizes the 
“solid proofs of loyal friendships” extended by such countries as the United 
States, Brazil, Switzerland, and Chile, it cannot, upon principle, accept the 
solution of the lay state as any but an error, although the lesser of two 
evils. We are left to wonder, then, whether Spain and Ireland, where 
this “error” is not in effect, can be said to represent for Catholics the best 
of all possible temporal worlds — a conclusion which apparently not even 
the author cares to put forth, inasmuch as he scrupulously avoids mention 
of either nation in contemporary times. 


: ; ALex GoTTFRIED. 
University of Washington. 


Of God, the Devil and the Jews. By Dacopert D. Runes. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 186. $3.00.) 


This is a lively collection of essays by a man who knows his mind and 
is not afraid to make known his ideas without the plethora of qualifications 
to which most academicians resort. The range of topics covered by the 
essays goes beyond what is indicated in the title, to include a large number 
of ethical, religious, and theological subjects. A sample of the essay titles 
may give some notion of the catholicity of subject matter: “Christ Stopped 
at Georgia”; “Jew-baiting and the Holy Ghost”; “Science Off the Tracks”; 
“History in Full Dress”; “Glands and the Heavens”; “Sin, Sex and Sanity”; 
“Biology and Biography”; “The Jealous, the Envious and the Fisheyed.” 

Mr. Runes is a moral philosopher, and an angry one. He casts floods 
of furious adjectives at modern civilization and most of its primary values, 
mores, practices, and institutions, accusing it of hypocrisy, brutality, and 
inhumanity. His targets are many and diverse, but perhaps his greatest ire 
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is directed at organized religion, notably Christianity. “Christianity has 
been a dismal failure.” “Our Christian civilization is, it can be said in all 
fairness, the most butcherous, the most murderous, the most bloody period 
known in human history.” “Freedom, however little or much of it we have 
today, came not through or because of Christianity, but in spite of it.” 

The author’s allegiance is to a kind of natural ethics based upon reason. 

God is, but God is not on the outside, riding above the clouds with his entourage of 
Thomistic angels and 50,000 saints. . . . God, or a substance, or the ultimate is within 


us, and it is one and it is eternal. . . . It is thought creative, thought freed from encum- 
brances, thought returned to itself. 


Mr. Runes believes in the Devil — i.e., iniquity, aggression, and cruelty 
of man to man. He hates religious and racial intolerance; parental and 
other aggressions cloaked as “love”; anti-Semitism; popular culture; religious 
converts (since conversion is caused by “glands, salaries, salon ambition, 
cowardice, avarice, or plain flag-waving’’); submission to authority; propa- 
ganda; social taboos; traditional history and biography; modern art; psycho- 
analysis; snobs; faith without knowledge (“the apology of the superstitious, 
the charlatans, and the Voodooists”); humility (because it causes “docile 
submission to the prevailing set-up”); pets and pet-lovers. The author 
attacks each object of antipathy with obvious gusto and boundless con- 
fidence in a style sometimes reminiscent of Swift, sometimes of Defoe, 
sometimes of a revivalist preacher. 

Mr. Runes is not completely free of some of the sins he castigates. He 
is a very positive, not to say dogmatic, man. This is most evident in his 
attack on conscientious objectors in the essay, “Objectors Without Con- 
science.” “Where tyranny exists,” he says, “to sit at peace is a crime.” 
His objections to warfare and violence (“he who prays for anything but 
peace is not communicating with God .. .”) do not apply in the case of 
causes he considers just. And he is himself revealed as a violent man. 
“Free men have no right to live in isolation if they wish to retain the bliss 
of their heritage. Rather is it their duty to crash into the lairs of the 
slave-makers and slave-holders, so that the rest of the world may become 
free and stay free.” 

In a time of superconformity such as the present, bold attacks upon the 
most cherished social myths and customs fulfill a most useful purpose; 
and courageous — and, for all we know, wise — men like Mr. Runes can 
be admired. But Mr. Runes is too certain; his words and accent are the 
words and accent of a crusader — and crusaders and moralists have not 
always served the best social and political interests of human kind. 


eke ALex GoTTFRIED. 
University of Washington. 
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Why Dictators? The Causes and Forms of Tyrannical Rule since 600 B.C. 
By Georce W. F. HaLitcarten. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1954. Pp. xiii, 370. $5.50.) 


This book is described by its author as an attempt to fill the gap in the 
literature on dictatorship. “Hardly anyone has as yet published a compara- 
tive analysis of the political technique of dictatorship and of the social and 
political chances that favored the careers of a few dozen mortals at the 
expense of other candidates less assisted by Fate.” Unfortunately, the 
attempt does not come off and the author appears to lose confidence in his 
own methods during the course of his study. The result is a book which 
begins with a bang and ends in a whimper. The bang: 

By applying Weber’s methods, we shall prove that there were typical situations . . . 

in which certain kinds of dictatorships arose, and were, indeed, bound to do so whenever 
the basic situation repeated itself. . . . Standard sociological types of dictatorship, if 
properly devised, not only explain the cases of tyrannical rule in the past, but also 
illustrate the nature of present and even of future regimes of this kind, just as the rules 
of astronomy apply to yet unknown and unseen stars. 
The whimper: “Originating in our wish to discover, through elimination, 
convenient theoretical concepts describing a maximum of cases of social 
behavior with an optimum of clarity, none of these types claims real 
existence.” 

The author then seeks to retrieve the situation by a strategic with- 
drawal: the Weberian constructs, like “the laws of mathematics and 
physics,” are not final or exclusive, but only useful in “measuring realities.” 
This position, too, is soon abandoned and we are left with the comforting 
remark that “while sociology, as little as any other science [sic], can 
pretend to look into the future, it might sharpen our understanding of the 
nature and mental structure of men whose decisions determine the fate of 
the world.” 

Before reaching his somewhat mournful conclusion, Dr. Hallgarten 
labors heroically to establish certain dictatorial types: “classical dictator- 
ship,” “ultra-revolutionary,” “counter and pseudo-revolutionary,” and the 
Communist and non-Communist dictatorships of the present world. The 
method followed is one which first defines the characteristics of each type 
and then scurries across the pages of history in search of analogies, simi- 
larities, and contrasts. A few examples will perhaps give some idea of the 
utility of this approach. The Medicis, we are told, had “some resemblance” 
to Pilsudski; Dionysius I of Syracuse, unlike the Fascists, “was a more or less 
progressive type”; the ultra-revolutionary attitude is marked by radical 
views on “sex,” hence the “revolution of sex life in Anabaptist Miinster” 
(concerning which we are left in the dark) was analogous to the vast 
increase of prostitution in revolutionary France, and both of these are 
somehow related to the abortive “efforts of some advanced intellectuals to 
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exploit Lenin’s revolution for nudist propaganda.” A final example of the 
strained analogy will suffice: “Stalin’s and Hitler’s common aversion to 
modern art and their predilections for the cheap realist type of painters 
anticipated, in the cultural field, their political pact of 1939.” The author 
also has his solemn generalizations: “One of the outstanding features of all 
ultra-revolutions was a terrible overcrowding of prisons and a lack of the 
most primitive sanitary precautions, resulting from the ultra-revolutionaries’ 
endeavors to annihilate the upper classes at once.” 

The book also contains several questionable judgments. Jean de Batz 
is described as “the chief wrecker of the [French] revolutionary develop- 
ment,” although some historians of the French Revolution (Brinton and 
Gershoy) do not even mention him, while others (Guérin and Thompson) 
make only passing reference. John Lilburne is characterized as the leader 
of a “Socialist movement, known as Levellers.” Cromwell is depicted as 
suffering from mental disorders, and his “queer nature” as suiting him for 
“a leading role among revivalists and fanatics.” 

The author comes closest to saying something significant about his topic 
when he introduces class and social components into his analysis, but these 
are never fully explored and are entirely undocumented. There is no dis- 
cussion of the relation between dictatorial situations and ideas or ideologies, 


except at the most general level. 
P g SHELDON S. WOLIN. 


University of California, Berkeley. 


The Public Corporation: A Comparative Symposium. Edited by W. 
FRIEDMANN. (Toronto: The Carswell Company. 1954. Pp. vi, 612. 
$10.00.) 


The Public Corporation is the first volume of a new “Comparative 
Law Series,” published under the auspices of the University of Toronto 
School of Law. Professor Friedmann is to be congratulated for having 
produced a volume of such usefulness and high scholarly standards. Like 
all symposia, this varies in quality, but on the whole it is remarkably even 
and unified. The approach of the writers is that of the student of public 
law and administrative machinery. There is relatively little attention given 
to the politics, and even less to the economics of the public corporation. 
However, the editor can hardly be criticized for these shortcomings, inas- 
much as he frankly admits in his Preface that the symposium is primarily 
concerned with the legal status and organization of the public corporation. 
However, the scope of the volume is by no means narrow. In the first 
part of the work, public corporations in various states are individually 
analyzed. In some cases, as in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Canada, or Australia, the material is not as new as in others, 
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such as the Soviet Union, India, Israel, or Sweden. While the study of each 
country is valuable in itself, its value is greatly enhanced by the compara- 
tive perspective of the book. The essay on the Soviet public corporation 
by Professor John Hazard is particularly illuminating, because it shows that 
the institutional pattern of modern industry and its relation to government 
control has certain features which transcend economic organization or 
political ideology. Similarly, the essay on Israel is valuable from a larger 
viewpoint, because it shows how a newly arising state, faced with the com- 
plexities of twentieth century economic organization, resorts to the public 
corporation as a sort of middle ground between economic ideas and institu- 
tions of the eighteenth century and envisioned panaceas of the twenty- 
second century. The second part of the work deals with “A Public 
Corporation at Work,” and the one case study chosen, and wisely, is that 
of the British National Coal Board. This essay of almost eighty pages does 
for the British public corporation what one would have liked to see done 
for its counterpart in several other countries, but lack of space probably 
stood in the way of a more ambitious scheme. The third part of the book 
deals with the “International Public Corporation,” and contains a great deal 
of material not easily available elsewhere. Finally, in Part IV, Professor 
Friedmann ably summarizes the findings of his collaborators in a lengthy 
essay of over fifty pages. 

Hailed by some as the way out from the dilemma of capitalism and 
socialism, assailed by others as a return to bureaucratic, irresponsible gov- 
ernment, the public corporation is here to stay as a major instrument of 
governmental organization, whether democratic, fascist, or communist. 
Because the present volume combines scholarship with much practical 
experience in this area, it will stimulate further thinking and research in 
this frontier of government, economics, and administration. For a long time 
to come, The Public Corporation will remain an indispensable standard 
work in the comparative study of this key institution. 


‘ ee WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


The Web of Subversion: Underground Networks in the U.S. Government. 
By James BuRNHAM. (New York: The John Day Company. 1954. Pp. 
248. $3.75.) 


The stated purpose of Mr. Burnham’s volume is to study “the pattern 
of the web of subversion that has existed in Washington, the concealed 
network of Communists, espionage agents and their allies who have 
operated within the agencies of the United States government.” The book 
is in large part a popularization of the Senate Internal Security (Jenner) 
Subcommittee’s 1953 report on “Interlocking Subversion in Government 
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Departments.” Mr. Burnham displays an even more vivid imagination and 
less critical approach than did the subcommittee. 

The book’s dust jacket lists nearly every important federal agency 
(plus the United Nations) as having been “enmeshed” in the “web of 
subversion,” since each of them has employed at least one suspect indivi- 
dual. Mr. Burnham limits himself primarily to those persons who have 
either invoked the immunity of the Fifth Amendment at Congressional 
hearings or those who have been “identified” (i.e., accused) under oath 
as Communists or Soviet espionage agents or collaborators. While the bulk 
of the author’s attention is focused on the executive branch, he feels that 
neither Congress nor the courts have remained immune, though he admits 
that evidence to support this view is indeed meager. 

At the outset, Mr. Burnham professes a lack of interest in mere “fellow 
travelers” and promises to make note of all individuals who deny charges 
against them. But he does this only grudgingly and makes it clear that he 
sees no reason to presume their innocence. For example, after naming 
several persons, including Owen Lattimore, who have denied accusations, 
the author concludes: “However much we may feel that judgment should 
still be suspended on the specific question whether they were conscious 
Communists or agents, their intimate association with Communist front 
organizations as well as with individual Communists and fellow travelers 
is spread on the record.” 

Perhaps the most disturbing feature of Mr. Burnham’s polemic is his 
apparent ignorance of the complexities of the Fifth Amendment. To 
establish his case he relies heavily on the fact that numerous individuals 
have refused to answer questions of Congressional committees. It would 
thus seem reasonable to expect of him some comprehension of the problems 
involved — especially the rule of waiver and the possible fear of perjury 
indictments based on vague charges or conflicting testimony. 

The entire book is colored with such a prejudiced attitude and depends 
so heavily upon questionable assumptions and inferences that it is of little 


sitive value to the political scientist. 
P P Gorpon E. BAKER. 


University of California, Santa Barbara. 


The Fifth Amendment Today. By Erwin N. Griswotp. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. v, 82. $2.00 paper.) 


If Congressional investigations have done nothing else within the past 
ten years, they have at least given the American people, layman and 
scholar alike, an object lesson in the meanings of the various parts of the 
Bill of Rights. The First Amendment, the Fourth Amendment, and the 
Fifth Amendment are now more clearly understood simply because they 
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have been invoked by witnesses before Congressional committees, before 
grand juries, and before executive investigations; they have been discussed 
in the newspapers and talked of by politicians and others; and above all, 
they have been subjects of debate and scholarly research by the thoughtful 
academicians of the community who have had a formidable job to do in 
re-educating us all to the historical and legal significance of these amend- 
ments. 

The Fifth Amendment, the subject of Harvard Law School Dean 
Erwin Griswold’s speeches here published by the Harvard University Press, 
came into prominent use during the late 1940’s in Congressional investiga- 
tions when it became apparent that refusing to testify before a Congres- 
sional committee would not secure release but merely invited prosecution 
for contempt. The committees demanded answers to their questions, the 
witnesses refused, and contempt citations ensued. In an effort to evade 
answering questions thought to infringe on an individual’s rights, witnesses 
then resorted to the non-self-incrimination clause of the Fifth Amendment, 
which would successfully block a contempt citation. 

The debate which has followed the rise to prominence of the Fifth 
Amendment has been couched in terms of two arguments. The first reads 
something like this: Congress has a right to investigate. Individuals who 
are brought before investigating committees should be willing to testify 
as to their activities, particularly if they have nothing to hide. If they 
invoke the Fifth Amendment they must be guilty of wrongdoing; if they are 
not guilty of wrongdoing they should not invoke the Fifth Amendment. 
This argument is effectively countered by Dean Griswold’s analysis of the 
historic origins of the Amendment, and of the reasons for its adoption. 

The second argument runs as follows: If an individual is given im- 
munity from prosecution he then must testify and may not use the Fifth 
Amendment. Insofar as Congressional investigations are concerned now, 
immunity may be granted by a federal court and the individual must 
testify. Dean Griswold takes issue with this enactment of Congress in the 
summer of 1954, suggesting that testimony given under immunity may well 
lead to evidence upon which a prosecution may be based or that, as has 
happened in the past, the paid informer will give testimony which may well 
result in a perjury indictment for the individual forced to testify. 

Dean Griswold argues strongly that the Fifth Amendment is a lone 
rock of support for constitutional liberties and suggests that without its 
presence and use other liberties in the Bill of Rights may well be reduced 
to meaninglessness. But more than a mere legal analysis of the Bill of 
Rights, these three talks, two on the Fifth Amendment and one entitled 
“Per Legem Terrae,” make a plea for the rule of law in Congressional 
investigations. The courts have developed an independence of judgment in 
reconciling individual liberty with the requirements of the law, but the 
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same cannot be said for the political forum represented by the legislature. 
The legislature cannot be a judicial body, Dean Griswold asserts, but its 
procedures can be more closely aligned with the traditional relationships 
of an individualist society. 

This little book stands out as a clear statement of our legal and political 


tradition. Louts MENAND, III. 


Dartmouth College. 


The American Government: Democracy in Action. By CuHartes E. MEr- 
RIAM and Ropert E. Merriam. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 1954. 
Pp. viii, 944. $6.25.) 


The reviewer approached this volume with a sense of high expectation. 

This text, he was told in the preface by the younger Merriam, was a family 
project: 
For nearly six years, off and on as conditions allowed, we brought together material, 
mulled over ideas, argued about subject matter, wrote and rewrote. Each of us criticized 
the other’s work in an effort to bring real meaning into our words. The book is a joint 
product of our labors, and our joint aim was to amalgamate the observations of two 
practitioner-teachers who have spanned a half century of American politics and govern- 
ment. 

The book is a disappointment. There is little evidence here that the 
older Merriam ever had the better of the argument with his son. Missing 
are the older Merriam’s well-known conceptual tools of analysis. American 
government and politics is once more presented in the conventional cate- 
gories of the standard text. We learn little about the role of personality 
in politics, the cultural matrix of the political process, the uses of political 
power in the satisfaction of basic human needs, the miranda and credenda 
of political behavior. There is more of the older Merriam’s iconoclasm, 
which inspired a generation of his Chicago students, such as Harold D. 
Lasswell, Harold F. Gosnell, or Frederick L. Schuman, in Burns and Pelta- 
son’s Government by The People than in this text which he presumably 
co-authored. To appreciate Charles E. Merriam’s most mature insights into 
the political process one must return to his Systematic Politics (1945). 

As a conventional text, the Merriam volume has its merits. It is well- 
organized, well-written, well-documented. But like most texts of its kind, 
the very volume of descriptive information, unenlightened by analytical 
categories, is confusing. The average student may find the factual richness 
of political life interesting, as it is interesting to walk through a museum of 
natural history, but the meaning of it all may elude him. This is the 
criticism one has of the classical texts, such as Ogg and Ray’s, and it is the 
criticism of the present volume. 


Antioch College. 


Heinz Eutau. 
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Urban Behavior. By E. Gorpon EricksEN. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1954. Pp. xiv, 482. $4.75.) 


Mr. Ericksen’s aim in this textbook is to help college students under- 
stand the fundamental facts and principles of urban behavior by portraying 
it “in process.” He also attempts to demonstrate how concepts and 
empirical observations are related. A fifth of the book considers the city 
historically; more than two-fifths is devoted to urban ecology — the city as 
a physical mechanism; another fifth discusses urban social psychology and 
organization; city planning and control are discussed briefly at the end. 

Mr. Ericksen apparently doesn’t much like cities. “The city is a settled 
aggregation of people who by their density tend toward heterogeneity and 
impersonality.” Conversely the rural “begins at that ill-defined point where 
people assume personal attitudes toward each other.” With these defini- 
tions, he has little trouble in his announced purpose of de-emphasizing the 
old rural-urban dichotomy. By definition, any personal relations found in, 
say, Los Angeles are simply among the “rural” element: “A person’s mode 
of living can be carried with him to different areas so that he cannot be 
clearly identified in terms of habitat.” 

First the student is given the lay of the land, seen as a vast obstacle 
course. Ecologically, the configurations of settlement — the movement of 
certain human types, groups, races, professions, and physical utilities to 
different city areas — condition all matters of will, consensus, and deliberate 
action. In crowded quarters, people are always bumping one another; 
moreover, city people are “unattached, floating, without roots in the soil 
of the social order.” 

Psychologically, the key to understanding is ‘“‘mass-like behavior.” Both 
insiders and outsiders view the city as a conglomeration of strangers: 
“people who do not know one another, who have no identity, but must 
seek to acquire it in order to emerge from anonymity.” Simmel’s thesis, 
thus attenuated, becomes merely grotesque. Thus, in terms of personality 
types, some are saved by keeping aloof, others drift hopelessly with the 
crowd. But the real victim — “the eventual schizoid personality” — is he 
who accepts city life as meaningful while still trying to be “one’s self.” 

The text contains no references to the Lynds, to Jones, Hunter, or 
Festinger — to few studies, indeed, that examine the vitality of urban com- 
munity spirit. Despite the work of Merton on opinion leaders or of 
Janowitz on community newspapers, there is no attention given to how city 
neighborhoods evoke participation and foster solidarity. Primary group life 
has simply vanished, leaving city dwellers easy prey to the huckster: “A 
fifteen-minute television or radio broadcast in support of some social ob- 
jective can do more perhaps to influence public thinking than many weeks 


; en a 
of lecturing by a school teacher or minister. — 


University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Experiment in Management: Personnel Decentralization in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. By Ropert S. Avery. (Knoxville: University of 
Tennessee Press. 1954. Pp. xi, 212. $4.50.) 


Decentralization has in recent years acquired a plus status in the value 
scales of applied administration. This is especially true of public personnel 
administration because of the reaction against the protectionism of the early 
civil service reformers. To the latter were ascribed many of the ills of 
bureaucratic inertia and lack of a dynamic, creative, and progressive leader- 
ship in personnel management. The Tennessee Valley Authority has con- 
sistently sought to keep itself free from the maladies of traditional civil 
service systems and its success has been ascribed at least in part to de- 
centralization. 

The term “decentralization” can be used in at least four connotations: 
(1) freedom from administrative control from Washington; (2) geo- 
graphical decentralization within the TVA; (3) decentralization from the 
TVA personnel office to the operating departments; and (4) employee 
participation in the making of personnel policy. TVA has its own personnel 
program outside the federal civil service system, so it has the first form of 
decentralization. Geographical decentralization within TVA was attempted 
from the very beginning. TVA carried collective bargaining and employee 
influence on personnel policy farther than perhaps any other federal 
agency. 

It is on the third point that decentralization interests the personnel 
specialist because it is in this area that decentralization has been more 
widely attempted. The idea of having a personnel generalist permanently 
located in each main operating unit where he acts as a liaison between the 
central personnel office and line supervisors has been a part of progressive 
theory for over a decade. It has been tried out on a fairly wide scale in a 
variety of agencies. This form of decentralization is easy to achieve in form 
but less so in practice. The pressures of personnel paper work, the vicissi- 
tudes of crisis administration, and the demands of trouble-shooting have 
in some agencies defeated the theory of the decentralized generalist. The 
latter has in these instances become a personnel clerk for the department 
head, buried in a mass of detail which prevents him from playing the 
dynamic catalytic role envisaged for him. 

The work under consideration is well written. The only criticism which 
might be offered could be applied to most writings of this nature. If de- 
centralization is, basically, the location of decision-making at the lowest 
place in the hierarchy consistent with over-all co-ordination, a discriminat- 
ing reader would like to capture some of the dynamic flavor of decision- 
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making. Let us have some case illustrations of the kind of decisions the 
decentralized department head and his counterpart personnel generalist 
make. A diary of a typical day for the latter would tell more than several 
chapters of conceptualization and description. 

JoHN M. PFIFFNER. 


University of Southern California. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


° 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the 


Western Political Science Association 


Boulder, Colorado 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


TuEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1955 
8:30 a.m. Registration. 


9:30 a.m. Round Tables. 


Round Table I: “National Policy and Western Resources,” Chairman, ALBERT 
Lepawsky, University of California (Berkeley). 


Round Table II: “Status of Citizenship Clearing House Programs in the West,” 
Chairman, JoHn A. Viec, Pomona College. 


Round Table III: “Political Loyalty and Political Obligation,” Chairman, THomas P. 
JENKIN, University of California (Los Angeles) (tentative). 


12:15 p.m. Luncheon: HERMAN H. TRACHSEL, President, Western Political 
Science Association, presiding. 





Announcements, Curtis W. Martin, Chairman, Local Ar- 
rangements Committee. 

Speaker, Harotp D. Lasswett, President-Elect, American Po- 
litical Science Association: “Political Science and the Work of 
the New Center for Advanced Study.” 


2:30 p.m. 


Round TableIV: “American Policy and the Permanent Crisis in Asia,” Chairman, 
Cuar.es P. BEALL, University of Wyoming. 


Round Table V: “Religion and Public Policy,” Chairman, Frank H. Jonas, Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


Round Table VI: “Trends in Public Administration,” Chairman, Wittiam Gore, 
University of Washington. 


4:30-6:30 p.m. Meeting of Executive Council. 
6:45 p.m. Dinner: HERMAN H. TRACHSEL, President, Western Political 
Science Association, presiding. Speaker to be announced. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1955 


8:00 a.m. Breakfast for members of Western Political Science Association. 


Annual Business Meeting of the Association with Election of 
Officers for 1956. 
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CoMMITTEES 
Committee on Nominations: 


MILTON R. MERRILL, Utah State Agricultural College, Chairman 
ERNEST ENGELBERT, University of California at Los Angeles 
Curtis W. Martin, University of Colorado 

Howarp J. McMurray, University of New Mexico 

JoHN M. SwarTHouT, Oregon State College 


Committee on Time and Place: 


Tuomas C. DonNELLY, New Mexico Highlands University, 
Chairman 

ToTTEN J. ANDERSON, University of Southern California 

Neat D. HoucuTon, University of Arizona 

VINCENT Ostrom, University of Oregon 

Tuomas Payne, Montana State University 


Committee on Local Arrangements: 


Curtis W. Martin, University of Colorado, Chairman 
Cuar_es A. BLooMFIELD, University of Wyoming 
Lairp J. DunBar, University of Colorado 

Frep W. NEAL, University of Colorado 

Leo C. RiETHMAYER, University of Colorado 


The Southern California Political Science Association held its spring 
meeting at Loyola University at Los Angeles on April 22. The general 
theme of the meeting was “Trends in the Commonwealth of Nations.” 
Professor Charles R. Nixon of UCLA spoke on “Republicanism in the 
Union of South Africa,” and Professor Dean E. McHenry of UCLA on 
“Regionalism in the South Pacific.” The officers elected for 1955-56 are: 
President, Robert L. Morlan, University of Redlands; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Tully E. Warren, Los Angeles State College; additional members of the 
Executive Committee: Totton J. Anderson, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Don B. Leiffer, San Diego State College; Frank M.. Stewart, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Arthur C. Turner, University of 
California at Riverside; John A. Vieg, Pomona College. 


The 8th Annual Meeting of the Northern California Political Science 
Association was held at the City College of San Francisco on April 23, 
with President John M. Selig presiding. The morning general session was 
devoted to “The Crisis in the Far East,” with presentations by Robert W. 
Coonrod of Stanford University, Robert A. Scalapino and Frank Iklé of the 
University of California, Hugh Richardson of the Indian Foreign Service, 
and Robert I. Blum, President of the Asia Foundation. Professor Harold 
D. Lasswell, President-Designate of the American Political Science As- 
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sociation, spoke on “Recent Advances in the Study of Decisions” at the 
luncheon meeting, and in the afternoon three panels considered Campaign 
Finances in California, Problems of Metropolitan Growth, and Politics and 
Ethics in the Time of Crisis. Dean R. Cresap of San Jose State College, 
Catherine Bauer of the University of California, and Arnaud B. Leavelle of 
Stanford University presided at these sessions. At the business meeting the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: President, Dean R. 
Cresap, San Jose State College; Vice-President, Arnaud B. Leavelle, Stan- 
ford University; Secretary-Treasurer, Father Richard J. Roberts, Santa Clara 
University; Norman Jacobson, University of California; Yale Maxon, Oak- 
land Junior College; Hyman Palais, Humboldt State College; Vernon Pur- 
year, University of California at Davis. 


The 8th Annual Meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science As- 
sociation was held at the University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, April 29-30. 
Addresses were presented by Eldon L. Johnson, President of the Associa- 
tion; Harold F. Gosnell, Visiting Professor at the University of Washington; 
and Earl V. Miller, State Highway Engineer of Idaho. George V. Wolfe 
presided at a round table on “The United Nations and Regional Organiza- 
tion”; John M. Swarthout at that on “The Supreme Court and the Position 
of the States”; William H. Harbold at that on “Totalitarianism in Theory 
and Practice”; and Paul L. Beckett at that on “Reorganizing State Govern- 
ment.” The officers for the coming year and newly elected council mem- 
bers are: President, Linden Mander, University of Washington; Vice- 
President, A. Freeman Holmer, Willamette University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., State College of Washington; Executive Council: 
Paul L. Beckett, State College of Washington, 1955-58; Donald Webster, 
University of Washington, 1955-58; Donald Balmer, Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, 1955-56. 


The 8th Annual Conference on the Causes of War and the Conditions 
of Peace, sponsored by the Borah Foundation for the Outlawry of War, 
was held at the University of Idaho March 16-17. The theme was “The 
United Nations — Is It the Road to Peace?” Faculty members from insti- 
tutions in Montana, Idaho, Utah, Washington and Oregon and leaders 
representing economic interest groups, study, civic, and educational groups 
participated in the discussions. Special emphasis was given to problems 
of improving levels of information for community participation in foreign 
policy. 


Major addresses were delivered before plenary sessions by: Quincy 
Wright, “The United Nations and Charter Review”; Ronald B. Levinson, 
University of Maine, “Outlawry of War and the Nature of Man”; Carlos 
Davila, Secretary-General, Organization of American States, Pan American 
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Union, “Regional Organizations and the Roads to Peace”; Thomas Jeffer- 
son Hamilton, New York Times Press Section, United Nations, “Traditional 
Diplomacy vs. Collective Security in the Contemporary World.” 


The Social Science Foundation of the University of Denver presented 
this year its third annual series of half-hour television programs on world 
affairs. It also presented five lectures on “The Mass Media and Foreign 
Affairs,” with addresses by: Theodore C. Streibert, Director, USIA, “Prob- 
lems of the Information Policy of the United States Abroad”; Alastair 
Buchan, Washington correspondent, London Observer, “Are Americans 
Well Informed About the Rest of the World?”; Harrison Salisbury, New 
York Times, “Is the Free World Well Informed About America?”; Palmer 
Hoyt, Publisher, Denver Post, “How Do News Media Affect Foreign 
Affairs?”; Marquis Childs, syndicated columnist, “My Function as a Re- 
porter and Analyst of Foreign Policy Problems.” 


The 12th annual Institute of World Affairs will be held at San Diego 
State College, August 1-19, under the direction of Professor Minos D. 
Generales and Dr. Ned V. Joy. The theme will be “U.S. Foreign Policy — 
1955.” Among the speakers scheduled to appear are: Dr. Hans Morgan- 
thau, Professor of Political Science at Chicago University; His Excellency, 
Dr. J. E. Holloway, the Ambassador from the Union of South Africa; His 
Excellency, Mr. Leo Mates, the Ambassador from the Federal Peoples 
Republic of Yugoslavia; His Excellency, Sr. Braulio Maldanado, Governor 
of Baja California; Mr. Raoul Bertrand, Consul General of France, at Los 
Angeles; Dr. John Reshetar, formerly of the Department of Political 
Science, Princeton University; Mr. Lawrence Wanlass, U.S. Educational 
Foundation, and Professor of Political Science at Mt. Holyoke College; 
Professor Charles Aikin, Department of Political Science, University of 
California at Berkeley; Mr. Frank E. Holman, past president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; Dr. J. P. Lauwerys, Professor at the Institute of Educa- 
tion, University of London, England; and Congressman Robert C. Wilson, 
Representative to Congress from the 30th California District. 


D. Mackenzie Brown, Professor of Political Science at Santa Barbara 
College, has been awarded a grant by the Social Science Research Council 
for the coming year. He will continue his research on modern Indian 
political theory, particularly on the conflict in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries between Western and Indian thought. The study is an outgrowth 
of his The White Umbrella: Indian Political Thought from Manu to 
Gandhi, published in 1953 by the University of California Press. This book 
was one of two books awarded the Watumull Prize by the American His- 
torical Association in 1954. 
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Philip W. Buck, Professor of Political Science at Stanford University, 
will be on sabbatical leave 1955-56. With the aid of a grant from the Ford 
Foundation he will study aspects of careers in British politics. 


G. Homer Durham, Professor of Political Science and Academic Vice- 
President at the University of Utah, has been appointed to a four-year 
term as Commissioner for the State of Utah on the Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher Education (WICHE), replacing Dr. John Z. 
Bowers. Professor Durham will serve as a member of the Executive 
Committee. Governor Lee of Utah has also designated Professor Durham 
as Vice Chairman of the Utah Conference on Education, which was 
requested by President Eisenhower under P.L. 580, 83rd Congress. 


Dr. Lyman Glenny has returned to duty as Assistant Professor of 
Government at Sacramento State College after a semester’s leave of absence 
to work on a re-survey of higher education in California. A report on this 
problem has been submitted to the 1955 session of the state legislature. 

Alfred de Grazia, Professor of Political Science at Stanford University, 
engaged in a field study of the Chicago mayoral elections in March and 
April. He participated in a conference on the use of public opinion surveys 
in the comparative study of political parties at the University of Michigan 
on April 28-30 and delivered a talk on the improvement of methods of 
propaganda before a meeting of the American Association for Public 
Opinion Research in Washington on May 1. 

Ernest B. Haas, Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University 
of California at Berkeley, has received a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council and will spend 1955-56 in Europe making a study of the 
Coal and Steel Community. 

Frank H. Jonas, Associate Professor of Political Science at the University 
of Utah, is to teach in the summer session at Vanderbilt University. 


Frederick E. Kidder of the University of California at Berkeley is now 
serving as Assistant Librarian of the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico. 


Danger in Kashmir by Josef Korbel, Professor of International Relations 
at the University of Denver, was published in October by the Princeton 
University Press. Dr. Korbel was a member of the United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan. 


Leslie Lipson, Professor of Political Science at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, attended the Arden House American Assembly, spon- 
sored by the Columbia University Graduate School of Business, in April. 
He also addressed the Air University at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


Austin Macdonald, Professor of Political Science at the University of 
California at Berkeley, will spend his semi-sabbatical in the spring of 1956 
in Europe doing research on local government in France and Italy. During 
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his absence Professor Philip B. Taylor of the University of Michigan will 
lecture at Berkeley. 


Samuel C. May of the University of California at Berkeley retired at the 
end of the spring semester after thirty-three years as Professor of Political 
Science and Director of the Bureau of Public Administration. In his honor 
a conference on “Perspectives in the Public Service” was held at the Uni- 
versity May 20-21. There were addresses by Charles McKinley, President 
of the American Political Science Association, Professor Leonard D. White 
of the University of Chicago, and Luther H. Lincoln, Speaker of the Cali- 
fornia State Assembly. Conference workshops were held and a smoker was 
given by present and former staff members of the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration. Greetings came to Professor May from a large number of his 
former students now in public service in this country and overseas. 


Robert J. Pitchell of the University of California at Berkeley has ac- 
cepted an assistant professorship at Purdue University. 


Hugh Richardson lectured at the University of California on the govern- 
ment and international relations of Tibet during the spring semester. Mr. 
Richardson has spent more than twenty-five years in the Indian Service and 
most recently was in charge of the Indian mission at Lhasa. 


Franz B. Schick, Professor of Political Science at the University of Utah, 
is to give a series of lectures on problems in international law at the Free 
University of Berlin during June and July. He is also scheduled to deliver 
addresses at other continental schools. 


Dr. John A. Schutz has been appointed to the position of Associate 


Professor in the Department of Political Science and International Relations 
at Whittier College. 


Dr. David W. Smith has resigned his position as assistant professor of 
political science at Montana State University to accept a post with the 
United States Information Service in Germany. 


Dwight Waldo, Professor of Political Science at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, delivered the Southern Regional Training Program lec- 


tures at the University of Alabama on the topic, “Perspectives on Ad- 
ministration.” 


Ellsworth E. Weaver, Associate Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Utah, has been chosen to the Executive Committee of the 
Local Government Survey Commission created by the Utah state legislature 
at its 1955 session. The Commission will survey local units of government 
with a view to determining the efficiency of the present organization, 
detecting overlapping in functions, and considering the consolidation of 
city and county activities in metropolitan areas. 


William Young of the University of California at Berkeley has accepted 
an instructorship at Fresno State College. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE PARTY SYSTEM 
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By Hucu A. Bone, University of Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science. 686 pages, $6.00. 


This new revision provides a complete description and objective analysis of the 
organization, operation, function, and significance of political parties and pressure 
groups in the United States. The 1952 presidential nominations and election are 
surveyed and the first year of the Republican Party under Eisenhower is discussed. It 
treats the subjects of ethics in government and party leadership and influences in 
Congress and the Administration. Related topics included are suffrage, money in 
politics, nominations, lobbying, sectionalism, the role of newspapers and television 
in politics, and professions in politics. 


POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by Henry A. Turner, University of California. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science. 448 pages, $5.25. 


A realistic portrayal of this vital and dynamic field presented in a collection of timely, 
significant, and interesting articles written by active political participants, experienced 
observers, and prominent scholars. The text includes discussions of the functioning 
of political parties and pressure groups, the role of public opinion, electoral process, 
ethics in government, and reports of Congressional committees. 
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Structure, Politics, and Administration 


By Cuarves R. ApriAn, Wayne University. McGraw-Hiil Series in 
Political Science. Ready for fall classes. 


Explains the operation of urban governments within the framework of their political 
and social setting. It gives a realistic description of the structure, political processes, 
and administration of city government. Political science is integrated with the latest 
materials from social psychology and sociology, in the placing of municipal govern- 
ment in its social context. Emphasis is upon the political processes by which social 
needs are converted into public policy and are carried out by administrators. Case 
studies are used to illustrate important points. 


EUROPEAN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 
New Second Edition 


By Rosert G. NEUMANN, University of California, Los Angeles. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 822 pages, $6.50. 


This revised edition provides a sound foundation in the more important types of 
foreign government and guides the student from there to a more critical and analytical 
comparison between the institutions of Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
Soviet Union, many other countries as well as his own. It presents a comparative 
functional analysis of the major institutions and phenomena of government throughout 
the world and treats the principal manifestations of government, executives, legisla- 
tures, parties, and the like. 
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